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STATEMENT OF THE CHAIRMAN 


JANUARY 1958. 

To the Members of the House Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs: 

Following the adjournment of the 2d session of the 84th Congress, 
I directed the staff of the Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
to obtain assistance from the Legislative Reference Service of the 
Library of Congress in the preparation of data bearing on the direct 
costs of Indian wardship to the Federal Government. In this con- 
nection, I was particularly interested in obtaining information on the 
following topics: 

(1) What financial assistance has been given Indians through 
grants-in-aid? 

(2) What special projects have been undertaken for Indians 
on a national scale, as for example, the Navajo-Hopi rehabilita- 
tion program? 

(3) In the matter of Indian claims, which claims have been 
adjudicated and which claims are pending? 

(4) To what degree might the several payments made to In- 
dians serve as an equivalent to the social security payments made 
to other citizens? 

(5) Which law firms are concerned with Indians? How are 
they paid and what is the rate of the so-called Joint Efforts 
Group? 

(6) What is the distribution of Indian Bureau employees by 
local administrative subdivisions? 

(7) What is the total direct expenditure for Indian affairs from 
1789 to date? 

(8) What are the assets of Indian tribes—per capita and per 
family? 

(9) What is the status of treaties between the United States 
and the various Indian tribes? 

(10) How have Indians been affected by the activities of private 
organizations? 


The work of assembling and preparing information for this report 
was assigned to Dr. John L. Taylor, consultant on Territorial and 
Indian affairs of the committee staff, and Mr. George W. Abbott, 
former counsel of the committee; and in the Legislative Reference 
Service of the Library of Congress—Dr. William H. Gilbert and Mr. 
Stephen A. Langone, specialists in Indian affairs. 

This report on Federal Indian relations is the fifth of a series of such 
studies dating back to 1920 when the House Committee on Indian 
Affairs, following its investigation of Indian field conditions, issued a 
three-part publication entitled “Hearings on Indians in the United 
States.” (See p. 146, H. Rept. 2503, 82d Cong., 2d sess.) 

A second comprehensive study made by the House Committee on 
Indian Affairs in 1944 was embodied in a summary of field hearings 
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by the committee in part 3 of the publication entitled ““Committee 
Hearings to Investigate Indian Affairs, 1944.” (See p. 147, H. Rept. 
2503, 82d Cong., 2d sess.) 

In 1952 the House Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs as- 
sembled results of its comprehensive investigations of the relations of 
the individual tribes to Federal Government in House Report 2503, 
82d Congress, 2d session, 1798 pages, including 157 maps. 

A fourth study of this series was published as House Report 2680, 
83d Congress, 2d session, 576 pages, in 1954. In response to House 
Resolution 89, 83d Congress, 2d session, the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs studied and reported on (1) the manner in which 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs has performed its functions of studying 
the readiness of Indian groups to manage their own affairs; (2) the 
manner in which the Bureau of Indian Affairs has fulfilled its trust 
obligations in regard to Indian property; and (3) the adequacy of 
Federal laws and regulations to insure the faithful performance of 
trust responsibilities regarding Indian properties. 

The material assembled in this current report includes new data 
embodying congressional explorations of aspects of Federal-Indian 
relationships not previously reviewed and considered, as well as bring- 
ing up-to-date research results published earlier by the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. I believe we will find this fifth report 
of the series valuable in connection with our consideration of proposed 
legislation relating to the American Indians. 

Crain ENGLE, 
Chairman, Houst Committee on Intervor and Insular Affairs. 
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REPORT ON INDIAN AFFAIRS OF THE HOUSE COMMITTEE 
ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS REGARDING THE 
PRESENT RELATIONS OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
TO THE AMERICAN INDIAN 


In past years the Congress has been frequently handicapped by the 
lack of available up-to-date and accurate information relating to the 
various problems within the vast field of Indian affairs. The Indian 
population of this country, partly in and partly out of wardship status, 
and comprising only a tiny fraction of the general population, is so 
widely scattered through the States that it may truly be considered 
nationwide in its distribution. The visible evidence of the special 
wardship status of Indians lies in the annual appropriations and ex- 
penditures for the purpose of administering services to Indians. In 
addition, the committee recognizes the existence of indirect costs in 
Indian affairs which it defines as those items of indirect expenditure 
which would cease with the removal of wardship status. 

This study was undertaken with the intent of producing factual 
data in the areas of difficulty in Indian affairs which would assist the 
Congress and various agencies of the Federal Government to more 
adequt itely understand the problems in all their complexities and pro- 
vide basic data to be used as groundwork for pending and future pro- 
posed legislation. The study was outlined to include (1) employment 
and expenditures in the Bureau of Indian Affairs, past and present; 
(2) the actions of the Indian Claims Commission and the current status 
of the various claims; (3) the role of the States in Indian affairs; (4) 
State governments and Indian welfare expenditures; (5) voting in 
tribal, local, State, and National elections by Indians residing on reser- 
vations; (6) tribal assets and liabilities; (7) welfare on Indian reserva- 
tions; (8) attorney services available to the Indian tribes and bands; 
and (9) organizations active in the field of Indian affairs. 

The complexities of the “Indian problem” are clearly brought to 
light in this study. That the Indians cannot be treated as a single 
group is evidenced by the following: (1) Reservations range in area 
from approximately one-half acre (Strawberry Valley Rancheria) to 
over 15 million acres (Navajo Reservation) ; (2) per capita assets vary 
from $19.12 (Sisseton) to $339,577.00 (Agua Caliente) while per family 
assets range from $59.59 (Sisseton) to $764,049.00 (Agua Caliente) ; 
(3) population on reservations ranges from 1 (Strawberry Valley) to 
over 80,000 (Navajo); (4) educational achievement levels vary from 
those unable to speak English to Indians with Ph. D. degrees; (5) 
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as3imilation and acculturation of the tribes range from some of the 
most unassimilated tribes of our Southwest to the Menominee who 
were considered five-sixths assimilated to modern American ways of 
life as long ago as 1930. 

It is generally known to all acquainted with the field of Indian 
affairs that the Federal Government has an agency designated as the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, wholly devoted to assisting our Indian popu- 
lation in their desires for attainment, understanding, and acceptance 
of their privileges and responsibilities as “full citizens” of the United 
States. However, it is less generally known that several other 
agencies have functions relating to the American Indian. These 
other agencies are: The Division of Indian Health in the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, which provides medical and hos- 
pital services; the Indian Claims Commission, which acts as a court 
of limited jurisdiction in Indian claims cases; the Lands Division, 
Department of Justice, which represents the interest of the United 
States in civil litigation pertaining to Indians, including the defense 
of the Federal Government in Indian claims against the United 
States; the Bureau of American Ethnology, Smithsonian Institution, 
which researches on and publishes information on Indians; the Indian 
Unit, Interior Section, National Archives and Records Services, 
which preserves Federal records relating to the Indians; the Indian 
Claims Section of the General Accounting Office, which audits Federal 
financial transactions with Indians, especially related to Indian 
claims cases; and other divisions of the General Accounting Office 
make reports and investigations of expenditures by the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs. The Department of the Treasury handles Indian 
Tribal Funds and the Library of Congress provides research and 
reports on Indian affairs to Congress and collects manuscripts and 
Indian cultural data such as music. 

It was found during the course of this study that establishing accu- 
rate cost statistics for all services, both direct and indirect, provided 
to Indians would be such an extensive task that it could not be covered 
in the allotted time. These indirect costs to the Federal Government 
in the field of Indian affairs have not been ascertained during the 
course of this study. 

In the study of Federal expenditures for Indians throughout the 
years, the committee found that they ranged from approximately 
$27,000 in 1789 to $135,173,235 in fiscal 1958. Total expenditures 
up to June 30, 1958, were $2,649,685,852 for costs that can be directly 
allocated to “Indian affairs.’”’ In attempting to ascertain the relation- 
ship between expenditures of the Bureau of Indian Affairs and em- 
ployment therein, the committee requested statistical data on employ- 
ment and expenditures for each field installation covering the period 
1945-55. The then Acting Commissioner of Indian Affairs, W. Barton 
Greenwood, stated in a letter to the committee (reproduced in ch. I) 
that the Bureau of Indian Affairs could not supply expenditures but 
could supply obligations on that basis. Both the obligations and 
employment figures for the period 1945-55 were submitted to staff 
specialists of the Legislative Reference Service of the Library of Con- 
gress for analysis (report reprinted in its entirety within ch. I) and 
they noted the following inconsistencies: 

(a) Though the Indian Bureau has been able to reduce its 
percentage of administrative expenses since the forties, head- 
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quarters’ expense percentages have increased, particularly in 
1956. This has been during a period when the Bureau was 
encouraging decentralization. 

(6) Headquarters has had an increase in the amount of its 
obligations each year, except for a small reduction in 1948. (This 
has certainly not been the pattern in the area offices.) Obliga- 
tions in 1956 increased 56.5 percent. Headquarters’ employment 
eee up in 1955 and 1956 while there was a general decline else- 
where. 

(c) Employment in Indian schools fluctuates widely, though a 
long-term growth pattern is evident. The number of Indian 
schoolchildren is growing steadily. School employment grew in 
1956, after the health personnel had been shifted to Health, 
Education, and Welfare—general education funds also were 
larger, while area office obligations declined. 

(d) In 1947 and 1949 obligations for the whole Indian Bureau 
increased decidedly, but employment did not follow suit. 

(e) Juneau area obligations fluctuate widely in amount. These 
fluctuations do not coincide with the variations in employment 
figures. For instance—in 1952: obligations, 36.5 percent; em- 
ployment, 14.7 percent; in 1953: obligations, 50.6 percent; em- 
ployment, 15.2 percent; in 1954: obligations, 18.9 percent; 
employment, 30.1 percent. 

(f) Minneapolis area has been generally cutting back employ- 
ment since 1949, though there have been considerable variations 
in this trend. This is also true of the Muskogee area. These 
two areas are among the poorest in per capita assets. 

(g) In contrast, there has been steady growth in Sacramento 
area obligations every year except 1956, though it is the richest 
in terms of per capita assets. Big increases in Sacramento area 
employment occurred in 1953 and 1954. 

(hk) In 1956 Phoenix area obligations increased contrary to the 
general trend. However, employment is down 17 percent. 

(t) Referring to the tables on per capita obligations and the 
number of Indians per area Bureau employees, Government finan- 
cial and personnel contributions to the various administrative 
areas seem to have little relation to the local Indians current 
economic conditions. (Sacramento and Portland areas, the rich- 
est in per capita assets and among the smallest in population, 
receive more obligations and have fewer Indians per employee 
than the much poorer areas of Muskogee and Minneapolis.) 

(7) This seems to be true in the case of tribal reservations, too; 
though some of the tribes who receive the least Government sup- 
port and have the largest number of Indians per Bureau employee 
are self-sufficient and are working toward independence. This 
cannot be said of Great Lakes (Minneapolis), Zuni (Gallup), 
Winnebago, Sisseton, or Turtle Mountain (Aberdeen). On the 
other hand, such well-to-do tribes as the Ute, Klamath, Jicarilla, 
and Warm Springs get disproportionate help in terms of obli- 
gations and number of employees assigned to their areas. 

In ascertaining Federal and State expenditures that can be directly 
allocated to “Indian affairs” the Indian Claims Commission is a very 
important area of study. The Commission was established by act 
of Congress (60 Stat. 1049) to hear and determine the following claims 
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against the United States on behalf of any Indian tribe, band, or other 
identifiable group of American Indians with residence in the United 
States or Alaska: 

(1) Claims in law or equity arising under the Constitution, 
laws, treaties of the United States, and Executive orders of the 
President; 

(2) All ‘other claims in law or equity, including those sounding 
in tort, with respect to which the claimant would have been 
entitled to sue in a court of the United States if the United States 
was subject to suit; 

(3) Claims which would result if the treaties, contracts, and 
agreements between the claimant and the United States were 
revised on the ground of fraud, duress, unconscionable considera- 
tion, mutual or unilateral mistake, whether of law or fact, or any 
other ground cognizable by a court of equity; 

(4) ‘Claims arising from the taking by the United States, 
whether as the result of a treaty of cession or otherwise, of lands 
owned or occupied by the claimant without the payment for such 
lands of compensation agreed to by the claimant; and 

(5) Claims based upon fair and honorable dealings that are 
not recognized by any existing rule of law or equity. 

The Indian Claims Commission Act further states that 

the Commission may also inquire into and consider all money or property given 
to or funds expended gratuitously for the benefit of the claimant and if it finds 
that the nature of the claim and the entire course of dealings and accounts be- 
tween the United States and the claimant in good conscience warrants such 
action, may set all or part of such expenditures against any awards made to the 
claimant. * * * 
Certain other expenditures cannot be used as offsets, such as (1) 
moneys spent for removal of the claimant from one place to another 
at the request of the United States; (2) moneys spent for agency or 
other administrative, educational, health or highway purposes; (3) 
expenditures made prior to the date of the law, treaty or Executive 
order under which the claim arose; (4) expenditures made under the 
Indian Reorganization Act of June 18, 1934 (48 Stat. 984), except 
expenditures made under section 5 of the act for the acquisition of 
land, interest in lands, water rights and surface rights; and (5) ex- 
penditures made from any emergency appropriation or allotment 
made after March 4, 1933, and generally applicable throughout the 
United States for agricultural and une mployment relief. The Claims 
Commission was empowered to receive claims for a period of 5 years 
after the approval of the act, and 5 additional years in which to 
adjudicate the various claims. However, it was found that the Com- 
mission could not complete its work by 1956 and therefore the Con- 
gress extended the act until April 10, 1962. Any claim existing before 
the establishment of the Claims Commission and presented to it 
cannot thereafter be submitted to any court, administrative agency, 
or Congress for considerat ion. 

During the years 1946-51, there were 852 claims filed. Of this 
number, 87 bites been awarded or dismissed, 27 were withdrawn, 
making a total of 114 claims completed (15 of this number are either 
in the process of being appealed or can be appealed). The awards 
made to date of October 15, 1956, total $19,179,639.43, although 
$9,384 ,007.84 are subject to deduction of allowable offsets that may 
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be determined. The committee finds that of the total number, only 
245 claims specify an amount claimed. The 245 claims referred to 
represent approximately 28 percent of the total filed and claim 
amounts totaling $3,059,153,000. 

Since many of the claims have as their basis alleged violations of 
treaties by the United States, the committee attempted to obtain in- 
formation indicating (1) those treaties, if any, which might contain 
clauses still operative, with a statement regarding services or activi- 
ties currently in effect in the Interior Department in conformance 
with said clauses of such treaties, together with the Departmental 
authority involved, such as memoranda, opinions, and orders; (2) 
those treaties, if any, wherein all clauses have expired with the dates 
of expiration of each such treaty or clauses thereof and whether it is 
no longer operative because of later treaty, legislation, commutation, 
or provisions within treaties themselves; (3) treaties, if any, which do 
not fit into either of the foregoing categories with specific indications 
of what action might be taken to secure clarification of the same. 
Pertinent correspondence with the Secretary of the Interior has elicited 
the information that at present the Department of the Interior does 
not have these facts. The Secretary of the Interior, Fred A. Seaton, 
informed this committee that such information would require at least 
| year of research and roughly an appropriation of $35,000. For this 
reason the committee report does not contain an analysis of treaties 
and their current status. 

As part of its overall study, the committee employed data developed 
by the Legislative Reference Service of the Library of Congress detail- 
ing: (1) the names and addresses of State officials and bodies con- 
cerned with Indian affairs; (2) a list of pertinent reports and publica- 
tions by State officials and/or bodies; (3) a list of pertinent reports, 
hearings or resolutions from the State legislatures; and (4) a list of 
any available reports or statements regarding the policy for Indians 
enunciated in House Concurrent Resolution 108 of the 83d Congress. 
While there were several excellent reports listed in the returns, and 
copies of several resolutions by State legislatures, of the 23 States 
only 7 indicated any reactions to House oarnenne Resolution 108 
of the 83d C ongress. Of the 7 States referred to, 3 are opposed to 
termination, 1 is in favor of terminatior (by family rather than tribe), 
1 State believes it can handle termination without Federal aid, 2 indi- 
cate need for Federal assistance, and the remaining 16 have not estab- 
lished any policy with regard to termination (June, 1956). 

Another aspect of the committee study included an analysis of 
expenditures by the various State governments for assistance to 
Indians. In drafting the questionnaire directed to State officials, the 
committee again encountered one of the most perplexing questions in 
this field: Who is an Indian? Various Federal laws define an Indian 
for the purposes of the legislation itself and Federal Government 
agencies are not in agreement concerning the recipients of services 
provided by them to variously defined “Indians.” ‘The term “Indian” 
is known to have originated as a mistake by Christopher Columbus 
who assumed when he landed in America for the first time that 
he was on the shores of the East Indies or even of India itself. Later 
the Colonial English-speaking settlers in North America adopted this 
designation from the Spaniards for the aborigines and it then passed 
over into the lawbooks and Federal procedures after the establish- 
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ment of the United States. Webster’s International Dictionary 
defines the American Indian as: 


A member of the aboriginal American race; an American, or Red, Indian; an 
Amerind. The American Indians are now regarded as constituting one of the 
three races comprised in the Mongoloid stock. The race is characterized by broad 
faces, moderate prognathism, shovel-shaped incisor teeth, straight black hai: of 
round section, scanty beard and body hair, and dark skin ranging from yellowish 
to a coppery brown. It is believed to have entered America, in small groups, by 
way of Bering Strait, and perhaps also by way of the Aleutian Islands, over a 
period of several thousand years roughly contemperaneous with the end of the 
Paleolithic and the beginning of the Neolithic periods of Europe. The Indians 
developed anthochthonous cultures of which the most advanced, such as those of 
the Aztecs, Incas, and Mayas, were roughly comparable to those of Egypt and 
Mesopotamia, in the third millenium B. C. Modern classification of the Indians 
is based upon linguistie relationship. About 75 linguistic families or stocks are 
recognized in North America, and about 75 more in South America and the West 
Indies. Some stocks comprise many tribes speaking distinct, but related, lan- 
guages. The 16 stocks listed below occupied more than half the area of the con- 
tinent and comprised a large majority of the Indians at the time of the discovery: 
in North America, Algonquian, Athapascan, Eskimauan, Iroquoian, Mayan, 
Muskhogean, Siouan, and Uto-Aztecan; in South America, Araucanian, Ara- 
wakan, Aymaran, Cariban, Chibchan, Tapuyan, Tupian, and Quechuan. About 
475,000 Indians survive in scattered groups in the United States and Canada; 
they form the bulk of the population in many countries of Latin America. 


This is a general racial definition of the people known as “Indians’”’ ; 
however, the problem at the moment is, who are “‘Indians’’ for the 
purposes of supplying services to these people by the Federal and 
State governments? 

The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare considers an 
individual to be an Indian “‘if he is regarded as an Indian by the 
community in which he lives as evidenced by such factors as member- 
ship in a tribe, residence on tax-exempt land, ownership of restricted 
property, and active participation in tribal affairs.” 

The Code of Federal Regulations, Title 25, Indians, contains 
definitions of ‘‘Indian”’ as employed by the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
both for purposes of delimiting beneficiaries of Federal Indian services 
and for the purpose of defining persons subject to certain jurisdic- 
tions. Examples of the first purpose may be cited in the matters of 
a school district or State eligibility for financial assistance in educating 
Indian students. 

Tuition shall be paid to public schoo] districts at the basic rate per day per pupil 
authorized by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs for the actual attendance of 
children of one-fourth or more Indian blood of school age. 

Basically, this part of the code defines Indian children as those of 
one-quarter or more Indian blood whose families live on tax-exempt 
land. In defining eligible borrowers from the revolving cattle pool, 
the code defines eligibles as 

Members of Indian tribes or their descendants of at least one-fourth degree of 
Indian blood * * *. 

Regulations organizing the Court of Indian Offenses defines an 
Indian— 


For the purpose of the enforcement of the regulations of this part, an Indian shall 
be deemed to be any person of Indian descent who is a member of any recognized 
Indian tribe now under Federal jurisdiction. 

Indian tribes organized under the Indian Reorganization Act of 1934 
(48 Stat. 984) have in their constitutions certain criteria which must 
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be met before the tribe will recognize an individual as a member. In 
House Report 2680 of the 83d Congress those sections of tribal con- 
stitutions relating to defining member Indians are outlined as follows 
(p. 501) 

There are usually at least two sections under article II, Membership, in each \ 
tribal constitution. The first section deals with the composition of the tribal 
membership and enumerates listing on a specific roll or rolls children of such 
enrollees whose parents were present at the reservation at the time of their birth, 
children of nonresident members under certain specified conditions, and may also 
provide for amendation of existing rolls within a limited period. The second 
section deals with specific or general powers of the tribal governing body or 
council in the matter of tribal membership, under approval of the Secretary of the 
Interior. 


Other items regarding tribal membership which may be mentioned separately 
are: (1) quanta of blood needed for membership; (2) procedures of adoption into 
the tribe; (3) termination of membership and reinstatement; (4) a clause which 
in licates that no Indian shall be deprived of any vested property rights through 
membership in the tribe; (5) special provisions regarding admission of members 
of closely related tribes. 

The importance of criteria for tribal membership, as outlined in the 
various tribal constitutions, is that Indians themselves establish defini- 
tions of “Indians” for purposes of their own tribal government. 

The existence of such varying definitions brings forth rather unusual 
situations; an Indian recognized as such by the Federal Government, 
may be refused membership by what he considers his tribe. States 
may have statistical data listing Indians that are not ward Indians 
of the Federal Government, and who cannot claim membership in 
any tribe. 

With the above in mind, this committee included a question in the 
questionnaire on Indian welfare of October 31, 1956, addressed to the 
various States asking for their definition of ‘Indian.’ Of the 13 
States answering the question, we find that 2 accepted the individual’s 
statement, 4 classified an individual as an Indian if he was so recog- 
nized in the community as such, Alaska required one-fourth blood 
quantum, 5 States accepted residence on a reservation and 1 used the 
Census Bureau definition. The definition of ‘Indian’ presents one 
of the most difficult problems in the field of Indian affairs and no 
doubt accounts for many of the inconsistencies in various data sup- 
plied to the committee. Although all engaged in the field use the 
term “Indian,” by applying the many and varied definitions we per- 
ceive a kaleidoscope of ever-changing groups. This accounts for many 
of the frustrations and difficulties in ane with Indian legislation. 

Questionnaires concerning State welfare “expenditure for Indians 
were sent to Alaska, Arizona, California, Colorado, Florida, Idaho, 
Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Montana, Nebraska, Ne- 
vada, New Mexico, New York, North Carolina, North Dakota, Okla- 
homa, Oregon, South Carolina, South Dakota, Utah, Washington, 
Wisconsin, and Wyoming. The purpose of the committee question- 
naire was to obtain adequate cost data indicating State expenditures 
for assistance to Indians through various aid programs. Although it 
is understood that part of these funds expended by the State are 
Federal moneys, we did not attempt to segregate the amounts, since 
those Federal expenditures are not included in any other section of 
this study. 

Many of the States indicated that for several reasons (i. e., county 
governments handling various programs), their statistics were in- 
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complete. Thus any statistics presented within this report indicate 
minimum amounts. An analysis of the returns indicates that of the 
21 States returning completed questionnaires, there were 10,386 
Indians who received old-age assistance in June 1956, amounting to 
$528,946.57, the a pproximate average monthly pay ment being $47. 83. 

Aid to the blind is expended in 2,236 cases with an approximate aver 

age monthly payment of $52.66 and a total of $161,204.53 for the 
month. Aid-to- dependent children totals 9,846 cases with an approxi- 
mate average payment of $71.66 and a total monthly payment of 
$777,985.48. Thirteen States have a total and permanent disability 
program covering 730 cases with an approximate average payment of 
$43.29 and a total monthly expenditure of $32,608.22. There were 
7,672 cases receiving general assistance with an average monthly pay- 
ment of $17.37 and a total for June 1956 of $64,489.30. The total 
monthly expenditures reported for the month of June 1956 for all 
programs from the 21 States was $1,565,234.10. Keeping in mind 
that several returns indicated June as a low month, this figure can be 
safely projected to a minimum annual cost of $18,782,773.20, which 
for reasons previously stated would be a low estimate. The statistical 
material made available by this study indicates that a grand total of 
30,870 Indian families and/or individuals are receiving assistance from 
the States through the various programs reported. Although this 
figure may seem high in relationship to the total Indian population 
considered wards of the Government, it must be kept in mind that 
many of the Indians referred to may not be wards of the Federal 
Government. 

By adding the $18,782,773.20 total for annual State aid to the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs appropri: =. combined with the appropria- 
tion to the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare for Indian 
medical services (1957, $1: 35,274,500), we arrive at a minimum total 
of $154,057 ,273.20. This indicates that the Federal and State Gov- 
ernments expend $422,074.72 per day for direct services to our Indian 
population. 

Numerous questions and complaints have been directed to this 
committee regarding unsatisfactory conditions in reference to the 
manner of voting on Indian reservations and Indian voting in local, 
State, and national elections. Accordingly, the committee pre pared 
and circulated a questionnaire designed to bring forth factual data 
regarding Indian tribal voting and Indian voting in local, State, and 
national elections. Attention was directed in these questions to such 
topics as the size of the Indian electorate on each reservation or local 
jurisdiction, the loc ‘ation of polling places, explanation of nonvoting, 
use of the secret ballot, and provisions for absentee voting. 

The location of polling places was considered to be important, in 
that it might create travel difficulties for the Indians concerned and 
be a causative factor in the nonvoting percentage. In answer to our 
question asking whether the polling places were located on or off the 
reservations, the committee found that in 89 cases they were located 
off the reservation and in 53 cases they were located on the reserva- 
tions. There were 17 returns listing polling places both off and on 
the reservation and in 24 returns plus the entire State of California, 
the question was not answered. 

It was found that 312,390 Indians were living on reservations at 
the time of our study (October 1956) and of this number 143,078 were 
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over 21 years of age. Of the 57,818 Indians qualified to vote, 25,582 

voted in the previous local, State, or national elections. The com- 
mittee notes that apparent indifference is the major reason given for 
nonvoting in 80 returns, while the second most important reason 
illiteracy. was listed in only 7 returns. Transportation difficulties 
were listed in two cases, and ill health or disability in only one. 
Judging from the returns on questions indicating only two reserva- 
tions with transportation difficulties, polls off the reservation do not 
present any particular obstacle to Indian voting. 

In studying the Indian tribal elections, the committee found that 
122 tribes use the secret ballot in elections and 39 tribes do not. 
Tribal councils reportedly use the secret ballot on 91 reservations 
and do not use the same on 46. 

Tribal assets and liabilities as compiled from the returns cannot be 
considered accurate or conclusive. Some of our wealthiest tribes, 
such as the Klamath, do not have accurate estimates of their own 
worth and consequently millions of dollars in assets are not included. 
Using the data reported in the returns, we find the American Indians 
have. $38,242,623.58 in cash on deposit with the United States Treas- 
ury, and have in their own tribal treasuries $37 ,922,363.91 in addi- 
tional cash. The minimum value of Indian-held land today is $279,- 
143,992.65, while minimum values of timber and mineral resources 
amount to $139,862 ,256.63. Some of the other — assets include 
‘““undefined fixed assets” valued at $76,228,328.39, buildings valued at 
$3,125,488.41 and cattle valued at $1,507,905.84. ‘Total assets are 
estimated to be a minimum of $609,754,033.26. Subtracting liabilities 
leaves us with a minimum net worth of $595,578,313.34. 

Although it was not the main purpose of this committee to ascertain 
the population residing in and on the various jurisdictions and reser- 
vations, certain population statistics were required to properly assess 
per capita and per family assets. Population residing on the reserva- 
tions was one of the questions included in the committee question- 
naire of October 1956 and population figures from the Indian Bureau 
Central Statistical Record for January 1956 were used as a comparison. 
In computing only the differences between the two sources by each 
area office, we arrive at a total difference of 63,571, and yet the grand 
total of all Indians on reservations listed in each report disagrees by 
only Seer Considering that these statistics were collected within 
the same year, we find truly amazing differences. For example, the 
Muskiged? area office in response to “the questionnaire of November 
1956 listed 72,458 Indians while the Statistical Record of January 1956 
listed 34,609, a difference of 37,849. 

Evidence accumulated by the committee from Bureau reports 
would indicate that somewhat over half of the Indian families on 
reservations are entirely self-supporting. The number of families 
supported to the extent of three-fourths or more by far outbalances 
those supported to the extent of one-half or one-fourth. The sta- 
tistics supplied by the Agency field offices of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs are incomplete and: widely vary ing within the same reservation. 
For example, Fort Berthold lists 472 families living on the reservation 
in answer to question 2, and 400 families living on the reservation in 
answer to question 14. In computing the statistics for the Aberdeen 
area office alone, there are 8,789 families listed in answer to question 2 
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as “residing on the reservation,’ while in answer to question 13, there 
are a total of 8,524 families listed as ‘“‘residing on the reservation.” 

The history of contracts between law yers and Indian tribes requiring 
approval of the Federal Government began with the act of March 3, 
1871 (16 Stat. 544) entitled “‘An act making appropriations for the 
current and contingent expenses of the Indian department, and for 
fulfilling Treaty Stipul: itions with various Indian tribes, for the year 
ending June thirty, eighteen hundred and seventy-two, and for other 
purposes.”’ Section 3 “of said act reads: 

That hereafter no contract or agreement of any kind shall be made by any 

person, with any tribe of Indians, or individual Indian not a citizen of the United 
States, for the payment of any money or other thing of value to him, or any 
other person, in consideration of services for said Indians relative to their lands, 
or to any claims growing out of or in reference to annuities from or treaties with 
the United States, unless such contract or agreement be in writing and approved 
by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs and the Secretary of the Interior; and all 
such contracts or agreements hereafter made, in violation of the provisions of 
this section, are hereby declared null and void * * *. 
During 1872, an act (17 Stat. 136) was passed entitled ‘‘An Act 
regulating the mode of making private contracts with Indians” which 
outlined contract content, form, approval, certification, and penalties 
for accepting more than the fees specified in the contract. 

Under the Indian Reorganization Act (48 Stat. 984), Indian tribes 
or groups were given authority to employ their own legal counsel, 
still however, subject to the approval of the Secretary of the Interior. 
The pertinent part of section 16 reads: 

In addition to all powers vested in any Indian tribe or tribal council by existing 
law, the constitution adopted by said tribe shall also vest in such tribe or its 
tribal council the following rights and powers: To employ legal counsel, the choice 
of counsel and fixing of fees to be subject to the approval of the Secretary of the 
Interior * * *, 

In making a spot survey of Indian attorney contracts to determine 
the amount of legal aid available to the American Indian at this time, 
the committee has found that at present various Indian tribes have 
61 general counsel contracts, 251 claims contracts, and 26 special 
contracts with lawyers and/or law firms. 

During the course of the committee survey, letters were addressed 
to various private organizations working in the field of Indian affairs 
requesting information concerning their ‘history, purpose, constitution 
and bylaws, means of financial support, roster of officials, member- 
ship, publications, and role in Federal and State legislative matters. 
Although there are dozens of private organizations actively engaged 
in the field of Indian affairs and doing commendable work, the com- 
mittee, through lack of time, confined its survey to the most active 
organizations. ‘The various private organizations petitioning Con- 
gress on behalf of the American Indian and in some cases claiming 
they represent Indian opinion, has given rise to questions of the 
adequacy of Indian opinion as expressed by these organizations. The 
committee decided to obtain the information stated above for five 
active organizations in the field: Arrow, Inc., Association on American 
Indian Affairs, Friends Committee on National Legislation, Indian 
Rights Association, and the National Congress of American Indians. 
Our material is rather comprehensive and is included in the body of 
this report. An analysis of the material presented indicates a need 
for further and more comprehensive study. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE COMMITTEE 


In the past this committee and the Congress as a whole have 
experienced some difficulty in obtaining current and accurate infor- 
mation concerning various Indian reservations and other Indian 
jurisdictions. Through the years, the committee has circulated 
questionnaires throughout the United States attempting to obtain 
such materials, and information whereby decisions can be made and 
policy determinations can be more adequately acted upon. As evi- 
denced by the questionnaires used in the past, such information and 
materials were not available from the main office of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs in Washington, D. C. Therefore, the committee 
recommends: 

(1) That, at the earliest opportunity, representatives of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs arrange a meeting with staff members 
of legislative committees and representatives of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, and other interested Federal 
agencies and/or organizations to draft a form annual report for 
each local jurisdiction which will contain current information 
needed by the Congress and the various Federal agencies. 
Copies of the reports should be transmitted to this committee 
as they are completed each year, preferably in January. 

The problem of defining an “Indian” is of long standing and has 
caused much statistical confusion and corresponding misinformation 
to the Congress, the Federal agencies and the public. It would be to 
the advantage of the Congress and the executive department if one 
acceptable definition could be drawn up that would in the future 
clarify the word “Indian” when used by the agencies of the Federal 
Government. Therefore, this committee recommends— 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs arrange a meeting for the purpose 
of working out one definition of “‘Indian’”’ that could be used by 
the legislative and executive branches of the Federal Government 
in the future, the meeting to be attended by representatives of 
legislative committees, the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, and other interested Federal agencies or organiza- 
tions. If this can be attained, it would enable the legislative and 
executive branches of our Government to cooperate more effi- 
ciently in assisting our Indian citizens to attain the fullest 
realization of American citizenship. 

The committee has within this report obtained extensive data per- 
taining to Federal and State Government expenditures for our Indian 
population, but in the process became aware of many “‘indirect costs”’ 
not readily ascertainable. The committee is pursuing this subject 
further with the intent of producing for the Congress such costs and 
expenditures that can be ascertained. 

in its researches on expenditures by the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
for specific reservations and jurisdictions, the committee has been 
impeded by the bookkeeping method of ‘‘obligations’’ as used by the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. 1t is not only impossible for the committee 
to study a reservation or jurisdiction over a period of years to ascer- 
tain the adequacy of funds and progress, but it is apparently impossible 
for the Bureau of Indian Affairs to do the same. Therefore, this 
committee recommends 
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The General Accounting Office study the Bureau of Indian 
Affa airs accounting methods and recommend to this committee any 
changes that would provide for statistics kept on an “expendi- 
ture’ basis rather than ‘obligations.’ 

During the course of the committee study of attorney-Indian con- 
tracts, many areas of misunderstanding, complaints of solicitation of 
Indian tribes, financial incapability of certain lawyers to fulfill their 
contracts with Indian tribes, and other complaints were noted. The 
committee decided that this area was so extensive, a more detailed 
survey should be made in the next session of Congress. 

Analysis of the obligations and employment figures indicates that 
Government financial and personnel contributions to the various 
administrative areas have little relation to economic conditions. 
Some of the richest areas (in terms of per capita assets), with the 
smallest populations are reported to receive the most management aid. 
The committee recommends— 

That the Commissioner of Indian Affairs conduct a study 
of employee distribution in relation to per capita assets and 
population. The results of such a study would not only be most 
helpful to the committee in determining the adequacy of Bureau 
staff at some installations and possible overstafling at others, but 
it is anticipated that the study may indicate a need for redistribu- 
tion of Bureau employees to effectuate a more adequate staffing 
of Bureau installations. 

On the basis of the committee’s investigations, the greatest single 
factor reducing welfare caseload was voluntary re location. With 
proper precautions and pe secret v9 the voluntary relocation program 
should be carried forward with particular attention to those reserva- 
tions on which the natural resources cannot adequately support the 
present population. Study should be made also of the possibility of 
locating profitable business enterprises in the neighborhood of Indian 
reservations. 

Many items in Indians affairs stem back to the treatymaking period 
and relate vitally to agreements of the past between white man and 
Indian that the committee feels the urgent need of an exhaustive 
study of all the known treaties in all their details, both ratified and 
unratified, that there may be some clear statement of the remaining 
obligations which the Federal Government might owe the Indians. 
The committee therefore recommends— 

(5) The Secretary of the Interior appoint a commission of com- 
petent persons to look into the matter of Indian treaties and to 
outline a plan or mode of procedure in making an exhaustive 
study of the subject and to report back to the Sec retary within a 
reasonable period. It is the committee’s opinion that the said 
report be then transmitted to the Congress with the Secretary’s 
recommendations appended thereto. 

The committee feels that the extension of State jurisdiction over 
law and order on Indian reservation is a sign of the assumption of full 
citizenship responsibilities on the part of the Indians. It is therefore 
recommended that 

(6) The Secretary of the Interior cause a study to be made of 
he trend in law and order io re on Indian reser vations ; 
such study to include recommendations regarding needs in this 
field, and report to the Congress within a “reasonable period of 
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time. It is the committee’s feeling that the Department of 
Justice should be consulted by the Secretary of the Interior in 
making this study. 

The matter of assembling data regarding the local installations of 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs is one which has not in the past been 
regarded as of prime importance. But today it is realized that only 
through firsthand historical information from the local agencies that 
proposed legislation for Indians can be intelligently handled. The 
committee therefore recommends: 

(7) That the Bureau of Indian Affairs, in conjunction with the 
Indian Health Division of the Public Health Service, take steps 
to centralize all of the records relating to each particular Indian 
field jurisdiction so that it will be possible to consult them at 
some one place. It is felt to be desirable that, in the case of still 
existing jurisdictions, the agency itself should retain as much as 
possible of its historical and other ree ords, and that suitable safe- 
guards should be taken to guard against loss of such valuable 
records by either natural destruction or human agency. 

In this connection the committee would like to commend the various 
Government agencies for their conscientious efforts in behalf of the 
Indian wards of the Government and their unfailing attempts to pro- 
vide the committee with information desired. The Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, the various Indian tribal organizations, the Public Health 
Service, the General Accounting Office, the Library of Congress, the 
Department of Justice, the United States National Archives, and the 
Indian Claims Commission, among others, have earned very honorable 
mention in this connection. In addition the various large private 
organizations interested in Indian affairs, the National Congress of 
American Indians, Arrow, Inc., the Association on American Indian 
Affairs, Friends Committee on National Legislation, and the Indian 
Rights Association, among others, deserve very honorable mention. 
Finally, the committee would like to render its grateful regards to the 
State officials who have performed a really splendid job of assembling 
data in a field fraught with many difficulties of definition and statis- 
tical accounting. 

Committee note: Federal Indian Law, 1958, issued by the Office 
of the Solicitor, Department of the Interior, contains a statement re- 
garding the definition of Indian on pages 4 through 12. 








SUPPORTING DATA APPENDED TO THE COMMITTEE 
REPORT 


CHAPTER 1 


EMPLOYMENT AND EXPENDITURES IN THE BUREAU OF 
INDIAN AFFAIRS 


Summary statement 


In determining the relationship of the American Indian to the 
Federal Government, this committee felt that an historical picture 
of employment and expenditures of the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
was a necessity. In addition, it was felt that an analysis of current 
employment and expenditures would indicate whether the Bureau 
was utilizing its employees and appropriations to the fullest extent. 

A letter was directed to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs con- 
taining pertinent questions intended to draw out a statistical history 
of these points to be explored. While this material was not as mean- 
ingful as the committee had hoped for, it nevertheless was of value. 
The current data supplied by the Bureau of Indian Affairs was turned 
over to specialists of the Legislative Reference Service for analysis 
and comment in line with the committee’s objectives. Within this 
chapter we have included all that data supplied by the Bureau and 
the various analyses and supplementary tables prepared by the 
Legislative Reference Service. There are also included data from the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare because certain health 
functions were turned over to them during the period studied. 


Letter dated October 5, 1956, from the Chairman, House Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
regarding employment and expenditures in the Indian Bureau. 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C., October 5 1956. 
Mr. Guenn L. Emmons, 
Commissioner, Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
Department of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 

Drar Mr. Emmons: The House Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs desires information on the number of personnel employed 
by the Bureau of Indian Affairs and the amounts of money expended 
both in the field and at the Washington level on behalf of the American 
Indians. We plan to incorporate this data with that being obtained 
from the area offices in a report which will be distributed to our many 
correspondents who write for information on the Indians. 

Accordingly, we would appreciate receipt of information on the 
following questions before November 12, 1956: 

1. What was the total number of Bureau of Indian Affairs 
employees by year for the period 1945-55? 
14 
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How many employees of the Bureau of Indian Affairs were 
employed annually at Washington for the period 1945-56? 

3. How many Bureau of Indian Affairs employees were em- 
ployed annually at each field installation outside of Washington, 
D. C., for the same period? 

4. Of the Bureau of Indian Affairs expenditures for each year 
during 1945-55, how much was spent for purely administrative 
purposes? 

5. How much was allocated and expended annually on each 


field installation for the period 1945-55 (excluding the cost of 
administration) ? 


Sincerely yours, . 
Ciatrr Ener, Chairman. 


Letter of reply dated December 10, 1956 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BuREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C., December 10, 1956. 
Honorable CLatr ENGLE, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Enate: Reference is made to your letter of October 5, 
1956, and to communications with your staff concerning information 
on the number of personnel employed by the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
and the amounts of money expended on behalf of the American In- 
dians. We are enclosing the following tabulations: 

*(1) Total number of Bureau of Indian Affairs employees by 
year for fiscal years 1945-55. 

*(2) Headquarters’ employees by the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
for fiscal years 1945-55. 

*(3) Annual employment at Bureau of Indian Affairs field in- 
stallations for fiscal years 1945-55. 

(4) Statement of amounts obligated yearly for administrative 
purposes for fiscal years 1945-55. 

(5) Statement of amounts obligated annually for 1945 through 
1955 by field jurisdiction (excluding the cost of administration). 

As was explained to members of your staff, the figures on the 
amounts of money are compiled on an obligation basis for the reason 
that records are not available distributing expenditures at this level 
of operation. In this connection, actual obligations at the levels re- 
ported are not available prior to fiscal year 1949. We have, there- 
fore, made distribution of fiscal years 1945 through 1948 on a com- 
parable basis with the actual 1949 obligations. 

The figures on employment represent the employment of record as 
of June 30, each fiscal year. 

We hope this information will meet your needs and your interest in 
the Bureau and its programs is appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. Barton GREENWOOD, 


Acting Commissioner. 
Enclosures. 


*COMMITTEE NoOTE.—These items are in the committee files and have been analyzed for this report by 
LRS, Library of Congress. 
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Letter dated March 27, 1957, from the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
to the Chairman, House Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
explaining the interpretation of obligations and their relation to actual 
expenditures 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Bureau or INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C., March 27, 1957. 
Hon. Cratr ENGiE, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. 

Dear Mr. Enotes: Further reference is made to your letter of 
October 5, 1956, and to communications with your staff concerning 
the information on the number of personnel employed by the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs and the amounts of money expended on behalf of 
the American Indians. 

The tabulations furnished you on December 10, 1956, concerning 
funds used at each field installation for the period 1945-55 and the 
1956 figures furnished you March 6, 1957, were compiled on an obli- 
gation basis rather than on an expe nditure basis. This was done for 
the reason that records are not available distributing expenditures at 
the level of operations reported, i. e., field installations (agencies). 
The various activities of the Bureau program are financed from five 
major appropriation items. Funds made available from these appro- 
priations are programed to approximately 80 field operating units. 
The obligations of these funds are controlled at the operating level 
for management purposes and to prevent violation of the Anti- 
Deficiency Act. The lag between the obligation period and the time 
of expenditure (checks issued) does not permit adequate control of 
funds through the accumulation of expenditure data. Annual 
appropriations are available for the liquidation of obligation (expendi- 
ture) for a period of 2 years after obligation authority expires. The 
accumulation of expenditure at operating levels would add materially 
to the Bureau’s workload and would not furnish adequate timely 
information for control purposes. A compilation of obligations and 
expenditures for each of the Bureau’s appropriations is made and 
reported in the annual budget in accordance with the requirements 
of the Bureau of the Budget and the Treasury Department. For these 
reasons expenditures (checks issued) at the operating level are not 
available. 

The actual obligations as reported were available by jurisdiction 
from 1949-56. Fiscal years 1945-48 were processed on a 1949 per- 
centage distribution established on program amounts by eliminating 
known factors such as administration, construction projects and State 
contracts. After the program entries by jurisdiction were established 
on this basis for each fiscal year 1945—48, factors such as State con- 
tracts and construction projects applicable to the given year were 
then added to the program amount to complete the estimate by juris- 
diction. 

The programs for which gratuity funds are appropriated annually 
are listed below. The listing is by budget activity category, estab- 
lished in the Bureau’s budget structure in 1951, which titles are 
explanatory of the programs: 
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Education and welfare services: 
1. Educational assistance, facilities, and services. 
2. Welfare and guidance services. 
3. Relocation services. 
4. Maintaining law and order. 

Nors.—The health activity was transferred to Public Health 
Service, July 1, 1955 (69 Stat. 674; 675). Obligations for the 
health activity are included in the statements for fiscal years 
1945-55 only. 

Resources management: 
1. Forest and range lands. 
Fire suppression. 
Agricultural and industrial assistance. 
Soil and moisture conservation. 
Operation, repair, and maintenance of Indian irrigation 
projects. 
6. Development of Indian arts and crafts. 
7. Management of Indian trust property. 

8. Repair and maintenance of buildings and utilities. 

9. Weed control. 

Construction: 

1. Buildings and utilities. 

Irrigation systems. 

3. Land acquisition. 

Roads construction and maintenance (liquidation of contract 
authorization) 

Road maintenance. 
Road construction. 

General administrative expenses: 

Departmental offices. 

2. Field offices. 

The employment reports furnished you include employment paid 
from these gratuity funds, from trust funds, from permanent authori- 
zations, and from allocated working funds whereas the statement on 
obligations is for these gratuity funds only. Therefore, the employ- 
ment report cannot be compared with the statement of obligations 
by jurisdiction. 

These reports reflect total employment for the Bureau including 
temporary, part-time, and when actually employed employment, w hich 
varies with construction work and seasonal employment. This will 
account for variations from year to year at given jurisdictions. Other 
changes will also affect the total employment, for instance the boarding 
school at the Cherokee Agency, N. C., ceased to operate after 1954 
and the White River Boarding School at Fort Apache Agency, Ariz., 
was closed during fiscal year 1955. These changes will have an effect 
on the number of employees for these agencies. Similar organiza- 
tional and program changes from time to time will have an effect on 
the employment and the obligations incurred at given jurisdictions. 

A table is attached showing the breakdown by appropriation and 
activity of the employment as reported for June 30, 1956.* 

We hope this additional information will be of help to you, and 
your continued interest in the Bureau and its programs is appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 


~ 


ee 


ao 


GLENN L. Emmons, Commissioner. 


*ComMItTree Note.—This table is in the committee files and has been analyzed for this report by LRS, 
Library of Congress. 
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Letter from the Commissioner of Indian Affairs to the chairman, House 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, regarding the differences 
between obligations and actual expenditures at Cherokee Agency in 
North Carolina, dated April 18, 1957 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Bureau or INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C., April 18, 1957. 
Hon. Ciarr ENGLE, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Enate: Further reference is made to your request for 
information concerning the number of personnel employed by the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs and the amounts of money expended on 
behalf of the American Indians. In response to a request from your 
staff we have explored the possibility of relating actual expenditures 
(checks issued) to the obligation figures reported to you in our report 
of December 10 and addendum thereto of March 6. 

The accounts for the Cherokee Agency are maintained in this office. 
We were able to extract from the file the expenditure documents re- 
lating to the obligations for the Cherokee Agency for the fiscal yea 
1956. We reported a total obligation figure for the Cherokee peaerdan 
for fiscal year 1956 of $565,456. The expenditures (checks issued) 
liquidating such obligations through February 28 amounted to 


5 . . 
$573,587. In addition, there remained unliquidated obligations 


amounting to $25 on that date. Assuming that the unliquidated 
obligations of $25 will be paid in the amount obligated ($25), the [a 
expenditures for the fiscal year 1956 program would be $573 612, 0 
$8,156 in excess of the obligation figure. The difference Seer 
expenditures and obligations, therefore, is slightly more than 1 
percent. Although this comparison has been made on only 1 fiscal 
year, it would be reasonable to assume that a like percentage dif- 
ference could be expected if an analysis was made for all fiscal years 
reported for all agencies. This difference could be plus or minus from 
the obligation figure; i. e., in some instances expenditures would be 
less than obligations and in other instances, as was the case in the 
particular year analyzed, the expenditures would be greater than 
cbligations. 

As was mentioned in our letter of March 27 funds made available 
by appropriations for Bureau programs are available for expenditures 
purposes 2 years after the close of the fiscal year for which appropri- 
ated. Whereas, with the exception of construction funds, these ap- 
propriations are available for obligation only to the end of the fiscal 
year for which appropriated. 

Accounting records of the Bureau are not maintained on a basis 
which reflects expenditures for each of the field installations included 
in our report. To ascertain actual expenditures at that level would 
require an exhaustive and detailed review of all payment documents. 
In view of the time period covered, documents for early years re- 
ported are no longer in the possession of the Bureau but have been 
transferred to various Federal record centers throughout the country. 

We hope this additional information will be of help to you. Your 
continued interest in the Bureau and its programs is appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
GLENN L. Emmons, Commissioner. 
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Indian affairs expenditures by the Federal Government from 1789 through 
fiscal year 1959 


AnNuUAL Drrect EXPENDITURES FOR INDIAN AFFAIRS, 1789-1957 





Year Amount Year Amount 
1789-91_____ a O27 ee Pana wane cewnoos~ $2, 980, 403 
792... wise ee BS eee bOee.s 2k bl Ss oe 3, 905, 745 
1793_- ae et eh a1 eee CS Wo. i. ea. 1, 553, 031 
eS dhe abe aes RO 8 POO Oss cach ~~ ao. oes 2, 792, 552 
1795_- : : 23, 4761 1600... =.=... aug o - 2, 769, 430 
1796__ ay st.ives 113, 564) 1857... ... 58 4, 267, 453 
ied. =. : pull dik G2 a0 panoe....~.---% : 4, 926, 739 
1798__ a : ae RO te ns a a ae 3, 625, 027 
1799__ c 56 Bee ees 3 ok ow SS: 2, 949, 191 
Ss OG Se ety se a a a ea 2, 841, 358 
1801__ _- aa tits te od 1D ioe See cs cs ene = 2, 273, 224 
Sa sacl wiih eels os We, Wout lees... ......--- s 3, 154, 357 
1303. . .. ee ee 60, 000 | 1864__________- . 2, 629, 859 
1804__ J heere 156; 500+ peo... J..-...~.. 5, 116, 837 
1805_-_ Ss6S 5, eh dS ce 196, 500) 1866... =...- a Ds 3, 247, 065 
a ae eee yi Te |} | Se 4, 642, 532 
1807__ Berd ee a 205, 425 | 1868__ : zs 4, 100, 682 
1808 Sti eee ee Bio, OF0) 1OG8e. cee ce 7, 042, 923 
1809____ ee em Oat ent Cele ae ems 3, 407, 938 
Peees. 25. cwaemap ck 36. f 7, 426, 997 
RE A en oe Lt eee eee caiman a 7, 061, 729 
1812__ Sortie = 241, G80) bere... ..... = 7, 951, 705 
Rs e isan 167, 358 | 1874___- 6, 692, 462 
1814__ ; pel See 167, $90) 1875_..._.. 8, 384, 657 
1815_- te teehee ; 530, 750 | 1876 e 5, 966, 558 
1816__ ore 2 es 274, 512 | 1877_- 5, 277, 007 
1817_- Poo piles da oad 319, 464| 1878__ 4, 629, 280 
ne er Sn ee 505, 704 | 1879__ 3 5, 206, 109 
16e9. = <.: eet: 2 463, 181 | 1880__ 2 5, 945, 457 
1820__ - ¥ ra 315, 750 | 1881__ ress 6, 514, 161 
te ere ae aon 477, 005 | 1882____ 9, 736, 748 
1822__ 7 a 575, 007 | 1680... _...- : ; 7, 362, 591 
| a 2 ds ha are 6, 475, 999 
ES eee oe 2S 420, G60) 3660s... osu cen Si 6, 552, 495 
PRS Sk i eee po Se. Tt! ee a 6, 099, 1558 
Ts ace ce : isa go ht. i ee 6, 194, 523 
BN ek 5 Gia easton Tou, Gant feees.. os. se a Pa ea 6, 249, 308 
ae eee ceo Tooseee | Leee >. 66. eeu sess 6, 892, 208 
ee oy ee LE §76, 345.) 18900... .........-. tet 6, 708, 047 
0 ES ee ae ee a a} a ee 8, 527, 469 
en. as 930, 738 | 1892__ Bo Rs 11, 150, 578 
1832__ ents —— ] ee ee 13, 345, 347 
1833 e as lh Sem een ) see. See esc lee 10, 293, 482 
1834__ 1 OGG; Soe | teees.. 5.25.4... eet 9, 939, 754 
1835__ 4 ies i RES Ie 12, 165, 528 
Ss ces a he OR EAU i a Bee ets ahi ina 13, 016, 802 
1837 _ 4 SER re On wo ten oe wean 10, 994, 668 
1838 = 2 ei eo Oy. eer 12, 805, 711 
on be SD Saeen eee. ook we ec ce beon 10, 175, 107 
BOs Se oe DB SE lees Be we oc Se eaGeawawd 10, 896, 073 
RR ss aie Lhe rics ee ey Ee, en te ke es a Sse 10, 049, 585 
is issn aa Ds eee os oe ne 12, 935, 168 
WONGe co a : Zao Guten Se 10, 438, 350 
1844 ‘ - Fes 1, 179,279 1906. ~S....- 2575 14, 236, 074 
ee ‘ er Se Ca eae 12, 746, 859 
1846_ 7 hail oa De eet ee i Ae, bodes cree 15, 163, 608 
> ae ‘Eo if a eee 14, 579, 756 
eee. oom “ a My ey ie ee 15, 694, 618 
1849 oe ] Bee Pe Ok eu sel cu luce 18, 504, 132 
1850__ = ; = ee gS 4 See eee ee 20, 933, 869 


OO a a 2 605.700) GAS... ........---- 20, 134, 840 
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Indian affairs expenditures by the Federal Government from 1789 through 
fiscal year 1959—Continued 


ANNUAL Direct EXPENDITURES FOR INDIAN AFFAIRS, 1789-1957—Con. 





Year Amount Year Amount 
Peete tad eee mwa | Gy ene) BOE A ere ba ee ie eZ $33, 378, 389 
PR Sc catiedscce DO BIG ee | Sis «2 act x wes 46, 964, 171 
Ws 3S art sek ea: a SL ie sce se hs erica aorta Stew 37, 821, 090 
a iat ro 4 DY. Soe EE 0 AIR cs wo Sms cane de ee oh acne ao 33, 587, 984 
aM i cay 38 eos 30, 598, 093 | 1942_________-_ stews 31, 838, 510 
OSG; c= «<dwe dictions aees SG; SSm 408 | OAS. nw ek de ndis 24, 665, 410 
1919_. ii 5 gal Sia ee G8, GOR Bad | BOWS as ie no a bee nacin 31, 266, 494 
a a Scam 40, 516 6821 1045... . . ecw mnie, ee 
I Sa Bh a IR SS eer 35, 495, 000 
1922_- oe re ace SO, DOG; Stet Seer - noe een enue 37, 369, 000 
1923_.- Seated te AD 169 Foe sees. luc sleek 41, 147, 000 
hc nit Gata bak Sasa Bc wR AG. 76d: Ge eaeee.. kav ecu. ddedin & 60, 053, 765 
1925_.__- scas'ttonanan sous 4 Ce ci eee eea 62, 139, 983 
1 ae BS GOA. Te NN ein resi sep secre iat 74, 707, 320 
Pins = too eis ce na SO, FOL; OUP) RUM. ~ ao ee a teaneees 68, 481, 694 
es Oe ie 36, 970, 808| 1953_.___..____._._..... 84, 773, 040 
1929_- ne 3 gig PT eae eee Pe 81, 591, 236 
1930___ in oo ao 32, 066, 628 | 1955....._.-. ae 94, 453, 472 
1 UN ease 26, 778, 585 | 1956_- _ _- cn ccnae + Se ee 
Oh a ee : 26, 1236. O82 1-19G7.......- ati nin oat | pet toe 
Pec occ Soke asset 22, 722, 347} 1958__ ~~. Sable tlk deiedad 3135, 173, 235 
MNOS os hes, Saw aah 23, 372, 905 | 1959 (estimate) ___-_- 4 158, 536, 000 
1935_- Sa a 28, 918, 899 ———_—_—______——- 
1936__ cuaiwuen dee 29, 875, 773 Grand total_____ 2, 808, 221, 852 
1937__ cal Naiaaitaa cas Be 36, 933, 148 


1 Of this amount $843,688 was expended for Indian hospitals, and $30,753,537 for Indian Health. 

2 Of this amount $1,613,074 was expended for Indian hospitals, and $37,487,057 for Indian Health. 

Expenditures from 1789 to 1951 from H. Rept. 2503, 82d Cong., 2d sess. 1952 to 1957 expenditures com- 
puted from figures furnished by the Bureau of the Budget, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
and the Treasury Department. 

3 Of this amount $35 445,980 was expended by HEW on health, hospitals, and sanitation activities while 
$1,293,235 was expended for construction. The Bureau of Indian Affairs expended $98,434,000 during the 
same period. 

4 The estimates for fiscal 1959 indicate that HE W will expend $40,273,000 on health activities and $4,124,000 
on construction. The Bureau of Indian Affairs estimate for the same period is $114,139,000. 


Bureau of Indian Affairs 
Employment classified by function as of June 30, 1956 


Appropriation and activity Number of 


Education and welfare services: em ployees 
1. Educational assistance, facilities and services_______________ +, 846 

2. Welfare and guidance services EAA 2s aes 141 

3. Relocation services 2 pie aay 101 

4. Maintaining law and order OS AE ree. edea 66 
OUR a noi sciwwis OL occa cam eee ie tn eas 5, 154 

Resources management: 

1. Forest and range lands_ —-_- werk iL 341 

2. Fire suppression _ - ee 73 

3. Agriculture and industrial assistance____ - 117 
Agricultural extension - ee (52) 
Credit operations _ - eq ea (43 ) 
Program planning__- arte EYae pik (22) 

4. Soil and moisture conservation___- 572 

5. Operation, repair and maintenance of Indian irrigation systems- 122 

6. Development of Indian arts and crafts____- 7 10 

7. Management of Indian trust property - 386 

8. Repair and maintenance of buildings and utilities 386 

9. Weed control_-__- ery elt a: } 22 
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Bureau of Indian Affairs 


Employment classified by function as of June 30, 1956 


Appropriation and activity Number of 


Construction: employees 
1. Buildings and utilities_ __ es 161 

2. Irrigation systems 261 
Total = zi 422 


Road construction and maintenance (liquidation of contract authoriza- 
tion): 


1. Road maintenance _ - 619 
2. Road construction - - - - Sogeiat = ; 317 
ots. =: : 936 

Administration program: 
i. General administrative expenses - _ _- 390 
2. Facilitating services / 356 
see. ==. 746 

Other funds: 

Revolving funds for loans (credit operations) 37 
Control of forest pests aes Pas 59 
Missouri River Basin ; 2! 
Power systems, Indian irrigation systems _ 131 
Operation and maintenance of Indian irrigation systems- 475 
Indian tribal funds ; 318 
Indian moneys, proceeds of labor iy 619 
Total_-_-_- sea , 1, 663 
Grand total__ i a ee ee 10, 950 


Source: Bureau of Indian Affairs. 


Statement of amounts obligated yearly for administrative purposes for 
fiscal year 1946 through 1956 


BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


Fiscal year: Obligations Fiscal year: Obligations 
ee _.. $4, 305, 044 DE rec ecient anata $3, 409, 693 
[ee0..60.- a 4, 145, 627 I Sicha cla Seti Lacan 3, 146, 749 
6 ss ea . 4, 202, 412 RP Sas sco Secale ic area a he 2, 745, 560 
arene conn 4, 185, 339 Bass acess weiedaincse ceed 4, 703, 336 
—_............... — ae ee Gee eos 3, 428, 854 
le keel ee ha 3, 619, 358 es 3, 382, 058 


Data from the Comptroller General relative to the adequacy of available 
materials from which the total expenditures for each Indian tribe by 
the Federal Government can be obtained from 1789 to date 


In the process of ascertaining total direct expenditures of the Federal 
Government in the field of Indian affairs since 1789, the committee 
had hoped to produce expenditures by tribe. After contacting the 
Office of the Comptroller General it was found that there were some 
salient factors in this line of research which would have to be studied 
and brought into consideration at some later time. 

The Office of the Comptroller General reported that accounting 
records from the beginning of the Federal Government were not 
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susceptible to refinement so as to completely isolate expenditures for 
the benefit of each particular tribe from the beginning. It was stated 
that the accounting system developed since 1953 would provide 
expenditure data by agencies. It was also indicated that the annual 
reports of the Bureau of Indian Affairs did not include costs which 
may have been incurred for the benefit of Indians by the Public Health 
Service, Corps of Engineers, the Indian Claims Commission, the 
Claims Division of the General Accounting Office, the Department of 
Justice, other segments of the Department of the Interior and other 
Federal agencies. This had been recognized as a problem by the 
committee and recommendations regarding it have been made in 
this report. 

A second report from the Indian Tribal Claims Division of the 
General Accounting Office explained the limitations involved in the 
use of expenditure totals, allowable by law as offsets in particular 
claims cases, as related to recoveries by specific tribes. It was indi- 
cated that the Department of Justice, the Indian Claims Commission 
and the clerk of the Court of Claims were unable to determine costs 
by individual tribes. It was also stated that offsets allowed against 
judgments are in the nature of a reimbursement hitherto made from 
public funds and therefore should not be considered as part of expendi- 
tures for the benefit of Indians. The documentation of this aspect 
of committee research follows: 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, December 10, 1956. 
Mr. Grorce W. Assort, 
Counsel, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
House of Representatives. 


Dear Mr. Apsporrt: There are attached statements submitted by 
(a) our Civil Accounting and Auditing Division representatives who 
are assigned to the audit of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, and (6) the 
Indian Tribal Claims Section of our Claims Division, setting forth 
the results of preliminary explorations regarding the availability of 
data covering expenditures for the benefit of Indian tribes, and our 
Indian tribal claim processes. These statements are transmitted in 
response to arrangement made in telephone conversation with Dr. 
William H. Gilbert on November 21, 1956, which was confirmed in 
subsequent telephone conversation with you. 

It is understood from the previous meetings with you that the 
information included in the attached statements will be considered 
by you as a basis for framing possible requests to the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs for data regarding expenditure by that agency, and to the 
General Accounting Office regarding Indian tribal claim costs. It is 
further understood that Dr. Gilbert may desire to use the information 
as a basis for developing a questionnaire to be addressed to the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs to elicit, in more specific detail, the possi- 
bilities of developing completely responsive Indian tribal expenditure 
data. In accordance with these understandings, our exploration in- 
cluded, in addition to the availability of expenditure data, a prelimi- 
nary evaluation of the usability of such data and of the obstacles to 
its further refinement in terms of the amount of work which would 


be entailed, the necessary qualifications, and unavailability of infor- 
mation. 
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We have not taken action with regard to the possible inclusion of 
expenditures which may have indirectly benefited Indian tribes, such 
as by the Forest Service and the Corps of Engineers, since you advised. 
at our meeting on November 14, 1956, that you w ould take a sampling 
of the possibilities i in this area in order to determine the practicability 
of developing concrete guidelines which would be essential before 
anything could be accomplished in this area. 

On the basis of our explorations, we believe that a questionnaire of 
the nature suggested by Dr. Gilbert would elicit information which 
would substantiate the general conclusion which we have reached 
regarding the impracticability of securing worthwhile data for your 
purpose from the Bureau’s accounting records for periods prior to 
1953. Also, as indicated in the attached statements, considerable 
work burden would be entailed to secure any substantial refinement 
of information, according to tribes, from the available sources. 

We understand that the action desired of us in this matter is com- 
pleted, unless we hear further from you. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rosert F. Kevier, 
Assistant to the Comptroller General. 


DaTaA REGARDING EXPENDITURES FOR THE BENEFIT OF INDIAN TRIBES IN 
CoNNECTION WirH INDIAN TrIsaL Cuaims Work oF THE GENERAL ACCOUNT- 
ING OFFICE 


Pursuant to request by staff of the House Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, there is summarized below information prepared by the Indian Tribal 
Claizns Section, Claims Division, concerning the availability and usability of 
data concerning costs to the General Accounting Office, the Department of 
Justice, the Indian Claims Commission, and the Court of Claims, relating to the 
processing of Indian claims in these agencies. 

We can determine the total costs to the General Accounting Office since 1947 
from the records but prior to 1947 the payrolls are not broken down showing 
functional assignments. We can also furnish the salary cost (the major share of 
the total costs) in terms of completed reports on petitions filed by individual 
tribes pursuant to the provision of the Indian Claims Commission Act. This 
information would not be accurate as to the cost relating to particular tribes 
since, in obtaining from our records information relating to one tribe, it is our 
practice to record available information appe aring on the same documents which 
is necessary for reports on petitions of other tribes, thus avoiding reexamination 
of such documents for each petition. 

With regard to expenditures from public funds for Indian tribes as distinguished 
from the cost to this Office of compiling information, our reports do not contain 
expenditures which Congress has declared as its policy in section 2 of the Indian 
Claims Commission Act “shall not be a proper offset against any award.’’ This 
eliminates a large part of such expenditures from public funds, and to this extent, 
our reports would not furnish the information desired. 

Mr. Ralph A. Barney of the Department of Justice advises that the cost to his 
Department in connection with Indian suits could probably be ascertained after 
1947 or 1948 but could not be broken down as to tribes. 

Mr. James A. Langston, Administrative Officer for the Indian Claims Commis- 
sion, stated that he could furnish the total cost of the Commission by years, but 
not by tribes. 

The office of the clerk of the Court of Claims stated that the cost to the court 
of hearing and determining Indian claims as a court of original jurisdiction or as 
an appellate court could not be determined with any degree of accuracy. 

The claim of the Kaw Tribe of Indians is a good example of the claims of one 
tribe decided by the Indian Claims Commission. The Kaw Tribe filed four 
petitions before the Commission, Nos. 33, 34, 35, and 36. No. 36 was dismissed 
on plaintiff’s motion and this Office furnished a report in response to the allegations 
in the other petitions, together with a statement of gratuity expenditure not 
inhibited by the Indian Claims Commission Act. In No. 33 the Kaw Indians 
recovered a gross judgment of $1,695,688.75, and there was setoff gratuities of 
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$95,468.73 leaving a net judgment of $1,600,220.02. No. 34 was dismissed. 
There was a recovery by the Kaw Indians in No. 35 of $798,000 with no setoff 
as the gratuities were applied-in No. 33. The recorded cost of $29,956.17 for 
compiling and typing the report included unidentified costs of extracting from 
the same record data concerning pendinz petitions of other tribes. 

Prior to the Indian Claims Commission Act, suits were filed in the Court of 
Claims by Indian tribes under the provisions of special jurisdictional acts relating 
to a particular tribe. Our reports in these cases included a great many more 
expenditures gratuitously made from public funds than are now allowable under 
the Indian Claims Commission Act. For example, under conditions roughly 
comparable to those in the Kaw case above, in the Shoshone Tribe of Indians of 
the Wind River Reservation v. United States (85 C. Cls. 331), the court held that 
the plaintiff was entitled to a gross judgment of $6,364,677.91 and that 
See was a proper offset leaving $4,408,444.23 for which judgment was 
entered. 

It appears that offsets allowed against judgments are in the nature of a reim- 
bursement for expenditures theretofore made from public funds, and therefore 
should not be considered as expenditures for the benefit of Indians. 

In response to the specific request of Dr. William H. Gilbert there follows a 
brief description of the General Accounting Office processes in connection with 
Indian tribal claims petitions. 

The work basically divides itself into two phases, the first of which concerns the 
basic allegations of the petition, and the second has to do with searching out 
allowable offset items. The significance of each of those phases is as follows: 

(a) The basie defense material has to do with the examination and presentation 
of record data from the accounts of all of the accountable officers who have had 
to do with the funds or property of the tribes (as distinguished from the expendi- 
ture of United States funds or property). This includes a complete accounting 
for those tribally owned items which are in issue, and may include all types of 
treaty obligations, trust fund administration, investment of tribal funds, taking 
of Indian property and any other like transaction having to do with Indian owner- 
ship. It should be clear that anything done on these types of matters has bearing 
only from the standpoint of administrative costs of compiling the information, 
and it may even be questionable if such administrative costs should be considered 
as for the benefit of the Indians, under the circumstances. Any amovint paid or 
allowed in this area would be paid or allowed only because it belongs to the 
Indians. 

(b) Under the Indian Claims Commission Act, amounts expended by the 
United States from its own funds for the benefit of Indians, to which the Indians 
were not entitled as a matter of right, and within very definite limitations as to 
types of expenditures, are recoverable by the United States by offset against any 
amovints found due the Indians as a matter of right by the Indian Claims Com- 
mission or by the courts on appeal from the Commission. The allowable offset 
items under the Indian Claims Commission Act are drastically restricted as com- 
pared with the items which could be allowable as offset prior to the enactment of 
the Indian Claims Commission Act. However, the work involved, in terms of the 
degree of scrutiny of administrative accountable officers’ acco ints, is greater under 
the act because each individual invoice must be analyzed to assire exclusion of 
nonallowable items. The nonallowable items constitute a majority of the total 
expenditure transactions from United States funds, both numerically and in 
amounts. 

The General Accounting Office precesses for both the development of the basic 
defense material constituting the accounting for Indian-owned moneys and prop- 
erty, and the offsettable United States fund expenditures, involve examination 
of all of the accountable officers’ accounts in which either type of transaction 
could be involved for the tribe in question. The terms of the petition in a par- 
ticular case, of course, generally delineate the total area of examination. 


FiscAL Data AVAILABLE PERTAINING TO EXPENDITURES FOR BENEFIT OF 
TRIBES OF INDIANS BY UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT FOR PERIOD 1789-1956 


Pursuant to request by the staff of the House Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, the Gene ral Accounting Office has summarized fiscal data avail- 
able pertaining to expenditures by the Government on behalf of each tribe of 


Indians under the supervision of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, Department of the 
Interior. 
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The Government has appropriated moneys for Indian activities annually from 
1789 to the present time. Accounting records pertaining to many of the inter- 
vening years either were not maintained on the basis desired by the committee, 
no longer exist, or are filed at Indian agencies in remote locations or in Federal 
records centers in various parts of the country. For these reasons it is not 
possible in most instances and not practical in others to attempt to obtain the 
amounts from accounting records of the Bureau of Indian Affairs for the period 
1789 to 1956. The accounting system in effect since 1953 will provide expendi- 
ture data by agencies. 

We believe that the Bureau can provide the committee with the approximate 
amounts spent for the benefit of each Indian tribe that will be adequate for the 
committee’s purposes. These amounts could be obtained from annual reports 
made over the years. For many years expenditures are available by activity 
only or for some agencies only and these amounts would have to be distributed 
between tribes on a basis to be determined by the Bureau. 

It should be noted that in addition to expenditures made by the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs and by the War Department, its predecessor in this activity, 
expenditures have also been made for the benefit of Indians by other agencies and 
departments. The annual reports of the Bureau of Indian Affairs do not include 
costs that may have been incurred for the benefit of Indians by the Public Health 
Service, Corps of Engineers, Indian Claims Commission, the Claims Division of 
General Accounting Office, the Department of Justice, other segments of the 
Department of the Interior, and other agencies. 

Listed below are reports which are available in the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
files or the Department of the Interior library which will be of assistance to the 
Bureau in compiling the figures requested by the committee. 


1789 through 1909 

We were unable to locate any reports showing a breakdown of all expenditures 
by tribe and activity for years prior to 1910. The annual reports of the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs from 1835 through 1909 and subsequent years, are in 
the Department of the Interior library. These reports show total expencitures 
for each year and in some instances show expenditures by activities and for some 
tribes. The 1900 report shows total expencitures of $368,358,217 from March 
4, 1789, through June 30, 1900. BIA officials have advised us that any breakdown 
by activity and tribe of amounts expended for these years, would have to be made 
by prorating such expenditures on an arbitrary basis such as by reference to 
appropriation acts or by numbers of Indians. 


1910 through 1953 


In compliance with section 28 of the act approved April 4, 1910 (36 Stat. 289), 
and the act of March 3, 1911 (25 U. 8, C. 143), statements of oblizations incurred 
for the benefit of Indian tribes were prepared for the fiscal years 1910 throu sh 
1953 with the exception of fiscal year 1949. The amounts reported are incomplete 
in some respects. The letter of instructions covering the 1953 report (only in- 
struction letter found) specifically excludes obligations incurred against appro- 
priated funds for operation and maintenance of power systems. Area office and 
central office costs are shown in total but are not broken down by tribes or activi- 
ties. In the early reports obligations against trust funds and public funds are 
shown in total; a breakdown between the two would have to be made. Bureau 
officials advised us that instructions for preparation of these reports for years 
prior to 1953 were similar to the instructions for 1953. 

The annual statements for the years 1910 through 1919 were published in House 
and Senate documents which are on file in the Department library. Statements 
for the years 1920 through 1922 were not included in House or Senate documents 
and have not been located elsewhere. Statements for the years 1923 throuch 
1953, with the exception of those for 1924, 1925, 1931, and 1949, are on file in 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs. The missing reports (except 1949 which was not 
prepared) may be in the files of the National Archives or the Library of Conzress. 
The Bureau has file references for fiscal statements sent to the National Archives 
over along period. The references cover approximately 90 boxes in which many 
Bureau documents are stored. We have not searched the files of the National 
Archives or the Library of Congress for this material. 

These reports for 1910 throush 1953 are the best and most practicable source 
of obligations incurred over a long period because of the availability of most of the 
reports, and because many of the figures are presented by tribe, as requested by 
the committee. The figures shown in the reports are for per capita payments, 
salaries of employees, compensation of counsel, and support and civilization. 
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1954 through 1956 


Operating statements received by the Bureau’s central office from each of the 
accounting offices provide accrued expenditures and unliquidated obligation 
figures for each activity. These activities can in turn be related to Indian agencies 
The consolidation of amounts from these various statements would be a time- 
consuming task because of the volume of documents it would be necessary to refer 
to in order to obtain figures for each agency and activity for each fiscal year. 
It would probably be more practical for the central office to have the accounting 
offices compile the figures for each agency and activity than to attempt to obtain 
such amounts directly from the operating statements. It should be noted that 
the present accounting records and reports derived therefrom do not require a 
breakdown by tribes where more than one tribe is served by an activity carried on 
at a particular Indian agency. To obtain a refined breakdown of expenditures by 
tribes in such cases, expenditures would have to be prorated by the Bureau. 

In response to a request from the staff of the House Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, the Bureau is compiling a report on obligations incurred on behalf 
of each agency during the period 1945 through 1955. The amounts in the report 
are not further broken down as to activity. The source of the fizures for the 
period 1949 through 1955 are budget summaries that were submitted by the field 
accounting offices. The 1945 to 1948 figures are apportionments of total obliga- 
tions on the basis of 1949 oblizations for each of the agencies. Obligations in- 
curred for general administrative expenses are not included in the report, 
Comparability of available fiscal data 

Fiscal data for the period 1789-1909 is presented as “expenditures’”’ and data for 
the periods 1910-53 and 1954-56 is presented as “‘oblizations incurred.” If 
otherwise satisfactory for committee purposes, the available fiscal data for 1789— 
1956 may properly be consolidated to show the cumulative amounts of expendi- 
tures for the benefit of Indian tribes. Most of the unliquidated obligations in- 
eluded in reports for the period 1910-56 would have resulted in cash expenditures 
by June 30, 1956. 

Notes on the Bureau of Indian Affairs’ annual obligations and annual 
employment figures 

The data from the Bureau of Indian Affairs refer to (a) population; 
(b) tribal assets and liabilities; (¢c) number of employees in the Bureau; 
(d) (1) total administrative expense obligations (II) obligations of ap- 
propriated and trust funds for purposes other than administrative 
expenses. 

I. Examination of the tables furnished by the Bureau reveals at 
once some limitations to their use; and attempts to draw inferences or 
questions from the data are hindered or prevented by the deficiencies 
of information. The tables are arranged in alphabetical order; yet, 
if area and district offices are not mere names, all of the agencies and 
schools within an area or district ought to be grouped together. As a 
preliminary to analysis of the information on Indian population, tribal 
assets, Bureau employment and obligations (other than for administra- 
tion) new tabulations by area have been prepared. 

Analysis of the operations of the Bureau, and of the circumstances 
of the Indians, would require more information than is contained in 
the present tabulations, even if there were no deficiencies in the way 
the information is presented. 

Administrative expenses are shown for the entire Bureau, but not 
for the particular office: Headquarters, Aberdeen area, etc. Other 
obligations, however, are shown for headquarters, Aberdeen, and each 
component of each area. Employment is shown, combining the num- 
ber of administrative and other employees into one figure, 1or each 
particular office, agency, school, etc. Employment figures conse- 
quently are not comparable with obligations figures, unless we assume 
that the administrative expense component, unlike any other factor, 
is uniform throughout the Bureau. If that assumption is made, and 
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the error it introduces may not be very great if administrative ex- 
penses are only 5 or 6 percent of the total obligations, the employment 
may be compared with obligations. 

A comparison of employment and obligations indicates great year- 
to-year variations, and indicates that the two do not vary like each 
other. It indicates rather surprising levels of pay, and changes in 
these levels. ‘The year-to-year increase or decrease in obligations and 
in employment is shown in a two-page tabulation entitled ‘Percentage 
Pattern of Growth Year by Year of Annual Obligations and Employ- 
ment.” In order to summarize the differences in the patterns of 
change of obligations and employment, we have added the differences 
of each year—not a refined procedure but adequate to our purposes— 
and have ranked the resulting figures (the area in which occurred the 
greatest difference between year-to-year change of obligations and 
change of employment is ranked first). Juneau, Headquarters, Port- 
land, Phoenix, Gallup, Billings, Sacramento, Cherokees, Minneapolis; 
total for all areas; Anadarko, Muskogee, Aberdeen. Average differ- 
ences ranged from about 14 percentage points to 35 percentage points 
per year. That is to say, with unchanged employment, obligations 
might change up or down by 14 to 35 percent. 

‘lhe remarkable difference between year-to-year changes in employ- 
ment and in obligations, other than for administration, raises the 
question whether a large part of the obligations are for construction, 
gratuities, or other objects. The overall tables of obligations are not 
accompanied by schedules which would answer that question. The 
fiscal report for 1953 indicates that salaries of employees were about 
48 percent of the total funds obligated, while ‘support and civilization” 
amounted to 52 percent. In fiscal 1947, the salaries accounted for 55 
percent of obligations. Similar data have not been reported for the 
years since 1953. The salaries total includes the pay of both adminis- 
trative and nonadministrative personnel. Administration ranges from 
5 to 13 percent of total obligations. 

The foregoing suggests that salaries are less than half of the non- 
administrative obligations. However, if we divide the total obliga- 
tions (except administrative), including trust funds as well as 
appropriated funds, by total employment, obligations per employee 
are $1,438 in Headquarters in 1946, $1,466 in the Billings area, $1,571 
in Minneapolis, $1,635 for the Cherokees, $2,101 for Muskogee, 
$1,917 for Phoenix and so on. There was substantial change in these 
figures by 1950 and further change by 1956. If the area office obli- 
gations are divided by employment, for 1956, the result ranges from 
$2,643 in Phoenix, $3,312 in Billings, $4,356 in Minneapolis, $4,255 
in Aberdeen to $6,708 in Muskogee. Different figures are obtained 
when the figures for educational contracts are omitted. For more 
details consult the tabulations. 

The diversity of these figures points toward two conclusions: That 
variation does not always attend a large volume of obligations per 
employee, and that obligations per employee are almost incredibly low 
at some times: hardly in line with Government pay scales. Do em- 
ployment figures fail to indicate man-years of employment? <A 
second question is suggested by the divergence between the growth 
patterns of obligations and employment: Would actual expenditures 
conform more closely than obligations to the employment pattern? 
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II. Some specific comments on the data contained in the accom- 
panying tables indicate a need for some clarification. The following 
inconsistencies were noted: 

(a) Though the Indian Bureau has been able to reduce its percent- 
age of administrative expenses since the forties, Headquarters’ expense 
percentages have increased, particularly in 1956. This has been dur- 
ing a period when the Bureau was encouraging decentralization. 

(b) Headquarters has had an increase in the amount of its obligations 
each year, except for a small reduction in 1948. (This has certainly 
not been the pattern in the area offices). Obligations in 1956. in- 
creased 56.5 percent. Headquarters’ employment went up in 1955 
and 1956 while there was a general decline elsewhere. 

(c) Employment in Indian schools fluctuates widely, though a long- 
term growth pattern is evident. The number of schoolchildren is 
growing steadily. School employment grew in 1956, after the health 
personnel had been shifted to Health, Education, and Welfare— 
general education funds also were larger, while area office obligations 
declined. 

(d) In 1947 and 1949 obligations for the whole Indian Bureau 
increased decidedly, but employment did not follow suit. 

(e) Juneau area obligations fluctuate widely in amount. These 
fluctuations do not coincide with the variations in employment 
figures. For instance, in 1952, obligations, —36.5 percent; employ- 
ment, +14.7 percent; in 1953, obligations, +50.6 percent; employ- 
ment, —15.2 percent; in 1954, obligations, —18.9 percent; employ- 
ment, +30.1 percent. 

(f) Minneapolis area has been generally cutting back employment 
since 1949; though there have been considerable variations in this 
trend. This is also true of the Muskogee area. These two areas are 
among the poorest in per capita assets. 

(g) In contrast, there has been steady growth in Sacramento area 
obligations, every year except 1956; though it is the richest in terms 
of per capita assets. Big increases in Sacramento area employment 
occurred in 1953 and 1954. 

(kh) In 1956 Phoenix area obligations increase contrary to the 
general trend. However, employment is down 17 percent. 

(1) Referring to the tables on per capita obligations and the number 
of Indians per area Bureau employee, Government financial and per- 
sonnel contributions to the various administrative areas seems to have 
little relation to the local Indians’ current economic conditions. 
(Sacramento and Portland areas, the richest in per capita assets and 
among the smallest in population, receive more obligations and have 
fewer Indians per employee than the much poorer areas of Muskogee 
and Minneapolis). 

(7) This seems to be true in the case of tribal reservations too; 
though some of the tribes who receive the least Government support 
and have the largest number of Indians per Bureau employee are self- 
sufficient and are working toward independence. This cannot be said 
of Great Lakes (Minneapolis), Zuni (Gallup), Winnebago, Sisseton, or 
Turtle Mountain (Aberdeen). On the other hand, such well-to-do 
tribes as the Ute, Klamath, Jicarilla, and Warm Springs get so much 
help in terms of obligations and number of employees assigned to their 
area. 

JoHN C. JACKSON, 
Louise D. Hovueuretine, 
Legislative Reference Service. 
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Indian Bureau obligations (except administrative) measured per employee 








Area 1956 1950 1946 
I. Aberdeen: 
dT... ai hhdoan penphersobebcanbenie $4, 255 $2, 670 1 
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Total less education contracts..............-....... Oe A Be cce cb gs <b a eedtenass 
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SE I n.d ded bcos cee pibbengseceneiinnl 5, 464 4, 404 2, 028 
Total less education contracts. ..................... WOE Pcl stantcsn~b can deeeted 
III. Billings: 
i eg a uammoenand 3, 312 I Mice cision teneaesse 
oki. ubckccki ies suceccescdbiuhh) 4, 844 3, 1, 466 
Total less education contracts. ...........-......... OE. hci Rupine Sian olvicebegeedbmkan 
IV. Gallup: 
IS 5 5 cin, ah dada tembnladbaailen 7, 552 4, 294 2, 786 
Rees enmceuen contracts... ........-..20.---...---- A ja sedinalh Piatti 
V. Junentu, tetel obligations. ..............2....5.-......... 10, 060 9, 516 3, 975 
VI. Minneapolis: 
I te Sc gem eameatoes 4, 356 3,919 |.....- aa 
MO ie 5k bs meciekbditiebesgaun< 6, 271 4, 866 1, 571 
Lees education contracts............................ NE Bets winnie iieapaenennel 
VII. Muskogee: 
Ed ititdlinai tad cichinesic cima a itpadienitionianinaiaat 6, 708 4, 149 2, 465 
a sce a iain wean 5, 290 3,7 2, 101 
VIIL. Phoenix: 
Salis atin canetiabwh qumenamhed 2, 643 4,017 846 
Re Cea ih nk icici d hihi eee 8, 019 4, 301 1,917 
IX. Portland: 
etre tot ok sacs samen neusaua 5, 196 G7008 135i5i.d2s <<; 
INN 55s cieke SG cid ison dt bbcunnbnesieieaaGe 4, 833 3, 417 1,820 
X. Sacramento: 
NINN 5 ico iran nutscanteasthanewnamis 8, 250 7, 562 4, 035 
Less edunation contracts...................<....-... TE, Mists aaer Serielinidrdl albiiaigeede ae 
Sr IIo Ses ok at ee 7, 068 2, 962 1, 635 
ES ee ee 6, 897 4, 192 1, 438 
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Indian tribe reservations ranked by 1956 per capita amounts obligated 
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. Five Civilized Tribes 
. Quapaws (Muskogee) 


. Crow (Billings) 
. Minnesota (Minneapolis) -_- 
. Blackfeet (Billings) - 
. Osage (Anadarko) 
. Great Lakes | 
. Flathead (Billings) -_......-- 
. Northern Idaho (Portland) -| 
. Winnebago (Aberdeen) 

13. 


FS 2eneae sir 


. Yakima (Portland) 
. Wind River (Billings) 
. Zuni (Gallup) 
. Fort Peck (Billings)......_- | 
. Rosebud (Aberdeen) 
. Pima (Phoenix) 
. Papago (Phoenix) 
. San Carlos (Phoenix)_._..__} 
. Sisseton (Aberdeen) 
. Colville (Portland) 
. Turtle Mountain (Aber- 


. Umatilla (Portland) 
. Fort Berthold (Aberdcen) -- 
. Standing Rock (Aberdeen) - 
. Seminoles (Muskogee) 
. Fort Belknap (Billings) ---- 
. Mescalero (Gallup) 
. Cheyenne River (Aber- 


. Nevada (P hoenix) 
Uintah and Ouray | 


Tribal reservations ranked 


Potawatomi (Anadarko) ___. 
Menominee (Minneapolis) !_ 


Western Washington (Port- 
land) 


deen) 


5. Fort Hall (Portland). 
. Choctaws (Muskogee) 
. United Pueblos (Gallup)---} 
. Pine Ridge (Aberdeen) 
: — Apache (Phoenix)... 


Navaho (Gallup). 


. Northern C heyenne (Bill- 


NR it nievendavesemnbin 


Es Ce. 


(Phoenix) ! 


. Colorado River (Phoenix). - 
. Warm Springs (Portland) -- 
. Jicarilla (Gallup) -.......... 
. Pierre Agency (Aberdeen) .. 
. Klamath (Portland) ! 
Ly CS on nc ewses 
. Consolidated Ute (Gallup). 


1 In process of termination. 


Source: 


Indian Affairs). 
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89. 
94, 
96. 
104. 


} $27.53 


40. 
46. 
50. 
56. 
61. 
61. 
64. 
67. 
75. 


78. 


76 
95 
27 
34 
15 
29 
31 


29 | 
11 | 
36 | 


43 
27 
07 
69 


79 


105. 72 


107. 
128. 
140. 
148, 
150. 
157. 


161. 
167. 
181. 
191. 
200. 
206. 
212. 


218. 
224. 


296. 
363. 


366. 
386. 
474. 
540. 
545. 
708. 
718. 
1, 226. 44 | 


51 
16 
01 


86 
22 


90 | 
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Prepared by the Legislative Reference Service (based on materials supplied by the Bureau of 
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Indian Bureau administrative areas ranked by 1956 per capita 
amounts obligated 
Indians | Average Indians 
Per per per capita Per per 
capita Indian assets eapita 1955 Indian Popu- 
Areas ranked obli- Bureau from obli- ranking | Bureau lation 
gation, | area per-| House | gations, area per- 1956 
1956 sonnel, ques- 1955 sonnel, 
1956 tionnaire 1955 

Muskogee..--..---- asebbamabelic ad $36, 28 145.8 $50. 00 $52. 70 1 98. 6 72, 458 
PDO « ccancnnccsancees 119. 92 52.3 760. 60 135. 13 2 | 37.0 17,779 
Nonarea tribes ----- ehaebatsand 143. 55 49.2 993. 59 155. 09 3 | 28. 1 3, 939 
I brnne cu steitiesgdauios 145. 31 33.3 | 2, 469. 39 179. 11 4 28. 1 22, 633 
Sacramento. ...-- Se 202. 86 40.7 |15, 282. 44 283. 42 7 33.8 6, 222 
Bi ca tn cn ri ccnnediss 204. 64 27.0 | 3,089. 42 235. 87 5 21.0 20, 533 
0 ee ee ee 205. 80 48.9 317. 09 436. 27 il 15.9 24, 638 
PE = a saccnnsccedediaccn 246. 98 27.3 793. 99 267. 36 6 23.1 33, 774 
CO dunt Orla ; 253. 56 29.8 738. 03 314. 21 8 25. 8 103, 943 
PRs viiescccccasntcasicas 308. 34 15.7 |13, 420. 86 332. 82 y 13.3 16, 317 
TR, 0 na aie ono ch nneto ns 388. 60 20.6 | 1,346. 04 357.17 10 17.1 35, 740 
eR 212. 64 32.7 | 2,242. 55 ee 25. 6 357, 976 








Source: Prepared by the Legislative Reference Service (based on materials supplied by the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs). 
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CHAPTER 2 
THE INDIAN CLAIMS SITUATION 
Summary statement 


In accordance with a committee request the Legislative Reference 
Service of the Library of Congress directed inquiries to the Indian 
Claims Commission and the Department of Justice on the subject of 
Indian claims. A table was submitted by the Indian Claims Com- 
mission which included data on 852 claims comprised in 370 docket 
numbers. Columns were included for docket number, number of 
claims under the docket, principal claimed, date filed, and action. 
Inquiry of the Claims Section of the Lands Division, Department of 
Justice, elicited a table of Indian claims in the Court of Claims, 
bringing up to date material on pages 1563-1571 of House Report 
2503, 82d Congress, 2d session, Investigation of Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, Washington, Government Printing Office, 1953. A table en- 
titled ‘Indian Claims in the Court of Claims” was secured from the 
above-mentioned agency with columns devoted to docket number, 
plaintiff, date filed, amount claimed, nature of claim, and court action. 
The two tabular compilations will fairly well comprehend the totality 
of the Indian claims situation at the present time. 

In the Indian Claims Commission awards were made in 114 claims 
totaling $19,179,639.43, of which $9,384,007.84 is subject to deduc- 
tions of such allowable offsets as may be determined. The total 
amount claimed in the 87 decided cases in which any amount is stated 
is $909,468,854. In only 245 of the 852 claims is the claimed amount 
stated and those amounts approximate $3,059,153 ,000. 

Under a Deficiency Appropriation Act of August 12, 1935 (49 Stat. 
571), Congress set up general principles regarding offsets in Indian 
claims cases to the effect that all sums spent gratuitously for the 
benefit of the tribe or band of Indians affected were to be considered 
offsets by the Court of Claims (49 Stat. 596). Excepted from offsets 
were (1) expenditures made prior to the date of the law, treaty, or 
Executive order under which the claims arise; (2) expenditures under 
the act of June 18, 1934 (48 Stat. 1984), except expenditures made 
under section 5 of this act, the Wheeler-Howard Act; (3) funds appro- 
priated and expended from tribal funds; (4) expenditures made under 
emergency appropriation or allotment made subsequently to March 
4, 1933, and generally applicable throughout the United States for 
relief. 

Under the act of August 13, 1946 (60 Stat. 1049), the Indian Claims 
Commission Act, offsets are permitted such as would be allowable in 
a suit brought in the Court of Claims under section 145 of the Judicial 
Code (36 Stat. 1136; 28 U.S. C., sec. 250), as amended, to include all 
or part of expenditures for the tribe or band against any award made 
to the claimant. Excepted are the following: (1) Moneys spent in 
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removal of the claimant from one place to another at the request of 
the United States; (2) money spent for agency or other administrative, 
educational, health, or highway purposes; (3) expenditures made prior 
to the date of the law, treaty, or Executive order under which the 
claim arose; (4) expenditures made pursuant to the act of June 18, 
1934 (48 Stat. 984) save expenditures made under section 5 of that 
act; and (5) expenditures under any emergency appropriation or 
allotment made subsequent to March 4, 1933, and generally applicable 
throughout the United States for relief. 


Letter from Dr. Ernest S. Griffith, Library of Congress, to Hon. Edgar E. 
Witt, Indian Claims Commission, concerning actions of claims and 
dated October 1, 1956 

THe Linrary oF CoNnGREss, 
LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C., October 1, 1956. 
Hon. Epear E. Wirt, 
Chief of Commission, Indian Claims Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Wirt: The Legislative Reference Service has been 
asked to prepare a definitive report on the current status of the 
American Indian by a congressional committee. Among the subjects 
to be covered is that of indian claims and the status of these claims. 

With this in mind we would like to request a tabular enumeration 
of the cases or dockets which have been filed with the Commission, 
giving identification and docket numbers, dates of filing, amounts 
claimed, remarks, dates and nature of disposition, and any additional 
data which would help clarify the status of each case, or of each claim. 
It would help to have a statement accompanying the table which would 
indicate its significance and comprehensiveness in regard to the status 
of Indian claims generally, and giving statistical totals regarding the 
categories of claims. 

In accordance with the telephone conversation of this date between 
Dr. William H. Gilbert of our staff and Mr. James A. Langston of the 
Commission staff it is anticipated that we may have this material in 
our hands by early November. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ernest S. Grirrita, Director. 


Letter of reply from Hon. Edgar E. Witt, dated October 15, 1956 


INDIAN CLAIMS COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., October 15, 1956. 
Hon. Ernest 8S. GRIFFITH, 
Director, Legislative Reference Service, 
Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Grirritu: With reference to the request in your letter 
of the 1st instant, there is enclosed a list, in duplicate, of the claims 
filed with this Commission which was organized under the Jndian 
Claims Act of August 13, 1946 (Public Law 726, 79th Cong.) 

The list is arranged by docket numbers and shows, as to each, the 
name of the claimant, the number of claims or causes of action in each 
docket, the principal amount claimed if stated, and the date filed. In 
cases where final or interlocutory action has been taken, the date and 
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nature of such action is shown as of this date. In cases where the 
action taken does not cover all of the claims in the docket number, 
the number of claims still pending therein is also shown. The list 
shows a total of 852 claims comprised in the 370 docket numbers. 

Decisions have been made in 102 claims, of which 11 are now before 
the Commission on the question of liability on remand by the Court of 
Claims after appeals, and 4 in which liability has been found by the 
Commission after such remand. Accordingly, there are 87 claims 
either awarded or dismissed, plus 27 withdrawn, or a total of 114 
claims completed except for the 15 which are either on appeal or can 
be appealed. 

The total of awards in the 114 claims is $19,179,639.43 (of which 
$9,384 ,007.84 is subject to deductions of such allowable offsets as may 
be determined). 

The total amount claimed in the 87 decided cases in which any 
amount is stated is $909,468,854. 

In only 245 of the 852 claims is a claimed amount stated. Those 
amounts approximate $3,059,153,000. 

The 739 claims other than the 114 above referred to are in various 
categories, among which changes occur frequently. 

The following tabulation shows the 114 completed claims and also 
the number of claims in the other categories: 











Degbicl aster hentinege! ba oe och ol BA os sae. ak 2a Ae 102 
Raended bed BONGING 68s a5 sess oda dali sdeseres bwciiee gives sul —15 

(72 Ned, 6 OF RUDDER Le BUDOMINOIO) dic i den cccee ec enineehe® 87 
WP ee 2! SAL ee ee oa ea eee awen eon abwens 27 

Completed (including 15 on appeal or appealable) -._...------.-- 114 
Contingent liability; capacity in question._.._._......---.-------------- 2 
Liability determined; amount undetermined _-__...-.------------------ 14 
SCT en ee eee oe eee ne age ndies 10 
Testimony complete; awaiting briefs or argument___.__..-------------- 79 
RiGee MASenYy COMOINtOS on on Uc bu cdc cscs ccei dled ees 150 
TS APE AO TORINO on. 8. winis nena Seek Cake Nees 320 
REIT TAD TAS RTA TN RN ons ca oce ier i as sella asec eS Re lal del 14 
RE OT ee eee Se ee eatin waeeean cam aewe see 149 

OUR oo cas oncodicsc i kSessucsswsueleeeenee ol aa sees 852 


Sincerely yours, 
Epear E. Wirt, 
Chief Commissioner. 
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Commirrre Nore: A later report by the Indian Claims Commission 
bearing the same format regarding the status of claims was inserted 
in the Congressional Record, pages A3392 to A3396, on April 16, 1958. 
Following is a summary of the statistics furnished as of March 20, 
1958. 

INDIAN CLaIms CoMMISSION 


CLAIMS FILED 


The appended list of claims filed with the Indian Claims Commission under 
the act of August 13, 1946 (60 Stat. 1049; 25 U. S. C. 70) is arranged by docket 
numbers and shows, as to each, the name of the claimant, the number of claims 
or causes of action in each docket, the principal amount claimed if stated, and 
the date filed. In cases where final or interlocutory action has been taken, the 
date and nature of such action is shown as of March 20, 1958. In cases where 
the action taken does not cover all of the claims in the docket number, the number 
of claims still pending therein is also shown. The list shows a total of 852 claims 
comprised in the 370 docket numbers. In only 245 of the 852 claims is a claimed 
amount stated. Those amounts approximate $3,059,153,000. 

Decisions have been made in 114 claims, of which 5 are now before the Com- 
mission on the question of liability on remand by the Court of Claims after 
appeals, and 11 in which liability has been found by the Commission after such 
remand. Accordingly, there are 98 claims either awarded or dismissed, plus 33 
withdrawn, or a total of 131 claims completed except for the 18 which are either 
on appeal or can be appealed. 

The total of awards in the 131 claims is $34,199,912.22 (of which $18,973, 233.36 
is subject to deductions of such allowable offsets as may be determined). 

The total amount claimed in the 98 decided cases in which any amount is 
stated is $926,141,417. 

The 721 claims other than the 131 above referred to are in various categories, 
among which changes occur frequently. The following tabulation shows the 
131 completed claims and also the number of claims in the other categories: 





LOCREEr SECCE TIPRNININ 3s 5 cc os Sa See sad wombat acme poke cue 114 
Remanded and pending_- Ss eden ae wat ee oe ah ee ee —16 

Total (80 final, 4 on appeal, 14 appealable)_.........._.-.------ 98 
We RE oh ce recdh danddae aneds oats che eas oe oe ee eee ou 

Completed (including 18 on appeal or appealable)_............--- 131 
Contingent liability, capacity in question__.............-------------- 2 
Liability determined; amount undetermined__.........._--.-.-.------- 52 
Pending decision... ----- <abitissg Shas Sia tp oeece acd de basi ie awed. Lae 11 
Testimony complete; awaiting briefs or argument_..__._....._..--_--_- 107 
FICAPIIEE ST CiMEY CONN NOUOE Loo eae en ae ea Sau ome eee 118 
Aewere Sieg: 116) neat Go i Bee aes el ee 281 
Motions to GISMISS PENGINE. ... . . . sadness Webees dae hoe eneeen 9 
AIVSIENR GNGWET OF DOG: 4 io 5 ccna nek deus aclicdeenateeusbassaae 141 

OU. cn. s- : psn So ck HL ee ON ee eee $52 


Letter to Hon. Joseph Campbell, Comptroller General, from Hon. Clair 
Engle, chairman, requesting certain data on offsets in Indian claims 
cases, dated August 1, 1957 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C., August 1, 1957. 
Hon. JosepH CAMPBELL, 
Comptroller General of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CampsBe.u: In the development of the Federal policy 
relating to Indian tribal claims the general practice has been to make 
awards in terms of certain offsets. This committee has received 

31658—59-—_5 
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information from time to time regarding changes in the items account- 
able as offsets. 

We would therefore appreciate receiving from you a statement of 
the offset items used prior to the Indian Claims Commission Act, 
after the enactment of that act, and then after certain decisions made 
by the courts regarding Indian claims. 

We would also appreciate a statement from you regarding the trend 
of this policy, insofar as the dollar value of offsets is concerned, and 
as to the relative amount of offsets in relation to awards at present 
as compared with the amount before the Indian Claims Act was passed, 
and immediately thereafter. 

May we have some idea of how long it will take to secure this infor- 
mation, which we need as soon as possible. 

Sincerely yours, 
Cuiair ENGuiE, Chairman. 


Letter of reply dated October 17, 1957 


CoMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, October 17, 1957 
Hon. Ciatr ENGLE, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
yp C} Re prese ntatives. 

Dear Mr. CuarrMan: In accordance with your request of August 
1, 1957, there is furnished certain information concerning offset awards 
relating to Indian tribal claims. The information is set out in four 
categories. The categories are separately identified as (1) “gratuity 
offsets allowed in Indian tribal cases decided by the United States 
Court of Claims prior to the Indian Claims Commission Act of August 
13, 1946,” (2) “gratuity offsets eliminated by the Indian Claims Com- 
mission Act of August 13, 1946,” (3) “gratuity offsets eliminated by 
decisions of the Indian Claims Commission and the United States 
Court of Claims and no longer pleaded by the Department of Justice 
and therefore are not now reported by the General Accounting 
Office,” and (4) “gratuity offsets which have been disallowed in deci- 
sions by the Indian Claims Commission and the United States Court 
of Claims under specific circumstances.’’ Category listings will be in 
the same order as hereinbefore stated. 

(1) Gratuity offsets allowed in Indian tribal cases decided by the 
United States Court of Claims prior to the Indian Claims Commission 
Act of August 13, 1946: 

Agency buildings and repairs. 

Agricultural aid. 

Agricultural implements and equipment. 

Arms and ammunition. 

Attorney fees. 

Automobile and repairs. 

Boats, docks, ete. 

Care and protection of Indian timberlands (includes pay of 
employees and expenses in connection with sale of timber, etc.). 

Clothing. 

Depredations. 

Education. 

Enrollment of allottees. 
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Erection, repairs, equipment and supplies of mills and shop. 
Expenses of commissions. 
rf Care of indigent Indians. 
t, Expenses of councils and delegations. 
le Expenses of witnesses in suits inv olving Indian lands. 
Fencing and breaking land. 
id Fuel and light. 
d Funeral expenses. 
i Hardware, glass, oils and paint. 
d, Household equipment. 
Indian dwellings. 
- Investigating land frauds. 
Irrigation and drainage. 
Livestock (includes purchase of, feed and care of, and other 
expenses). 
Medical expenses (includes hospitals and equipment, pay of 
physicians, nurses, and other employees, etc.). 
Miscellaneous agency expenses. 
Miscellaneous building material. 
Miscellaneous employees. 
Pay and expenses of Indian police including salary, equipment and 
subsistence at nonration agencies, ete. 
Pay of agents and subagents. 
st Pay of blacksmith. 
ds Pay of carpenter. 
Pay of engineer. 
Pay of engineer-blacksmith. 
Pay of farmers. 
Pay of herders. 
n- Pay of interpreters. 
Pay of judges, Indian courts. 
es Pay of matrons. 
Pay of mechanics. 
: Pay of miller. 
Cl- Presents. 
rt Provisions and other rations. 
in Purchase of land for allotment. 
Removals. 
he Roads, bridges and highways. 
on Seeds. 
Sheep corrals. 
Suppression of liquor traffic. 
Surveying, allotting, examining, appraising sale, etc., lands. 
Telephone lines. 
Transportation, etc., of supplies. 
Transportation of Indians. 
Value of improvements. 
(2) Gratuity offsets eliminated by the Indian Claims Commission 
ol Act of August 13, 1946: 
+) Agency building and repairs. 
Education. 
Medical expenses (including$hospitals and equipment, pay of 
physicians, nurses, and other employees, etc.). 
Miscellaneous agency expenses. 
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Miscellaneous employees (in part). 

Pay of agents and subagents. 

Removals (at the re quest of the United States). 
Roads, bridges, and highways 

Telephone lines. 

With reference to this category there have been eliminated from our 
reports expenditures for purposes clearly excluded from consideration 
as offsets by the Indian Claims Commission Act. These included all 
expenditures from appropriations made exclusively for the removal of 
Indians at the request of the United States, erection and repairs of 
school buildings and support of schools, erection and repairs of agency 
buildings, pay of agents and subagents, conservation of health among 
Indians, and roads and bridges on Indian reservations as well as 
expenditures from appropriations more general in nature where the 
vouchers and supporting papers show the expenditures were for pur- 
poses inhibited by said act. 

(3) Gratuity offsets eliminated by decisions of the Indian Claims 
Commission and the United States Court of Claims and no longer 
pleaded by the Department of Justice and therefore are not now 
reported by the General Accounting Office: 

Maintaining law and order. 
Pay and expenses of agricultural extension agents. 
Pay and expenses of farm management supervisors. 
Pay and expenses of farmers and farm agents. 
Pay and expenses of field matrons. 
Pay and expenses of home extension agents. 
Pay and expenses of home economists. 
Pay and expenses of interpreters. 
Pay and expenses of social workers. 
Pay and expenses of supervisor of extension credit. 
Transportation of: 
Supplies for agricultural extension agent. 
Supplies for maintaining law and order. 

(4) Gratuity offsets which have been disallowed by decisions of the 
Indian Claims Commission and United States Court of Claims under 
specific circumstances: 

Agricultural aid: 
Clearing, breaking, and fencing land. 
Digging wells and well equipment. 
Pay “of farm laborers (pay to farmers). 
Planting and harvesting crops. 
Seeds, fruit trees, and fertilizer. 
Agriculture implements and equipment. 
Clothing. 
Expenses of Indian delegations. 
Fuel and light. 
Hardware, glass, oils, and paints. 
Household equipment and supplies. 
Hunting and fishing equipment. 
Indian dwellings. 
Indigent Indians: 
Cash payments. 
Boarding home care. 
Subsistence of. 
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Livestock: 
Feed and care of. 
Purchase of. 
Recovery of strayed or stolen. 
Mills and shops: 
Blacksmith shops. 
Carpenter shops. 
Flour and grist mills. 
Machine shops. 
Sawmills. 
Tin shops. 
Miscellaneous building material. 
Payment for depredations. 
Pay of blacksmiths. 
Pay of carpenters. 
Pay and expenses of herders and stockmen. 
Pay and expenses of other employees: 
Appraiser. 
Sutchers. 
Harness makers. 
Laborers. 
Mechanics. 
Sawmill watchman. 
Sawyer. 
Wagonmaker. 
Woodworker. 
Presents to Indians. 
Provisions. 
Surveying and allotting. 
Surveyor expenses. 
Transportation of: 
Agricultural implements and equipment. 
Clothing. 
Feed for livestock. 
Fuel. 
Hardware, glass, oils, and paints. 
Household equipment and supplies. 
Livestock. 
Miscellaneous building materials. 
Miscellaneous Indian supplies. 
Provisions. 
Supplies for agricultural aid. 
Supplies for mills and shops. 
Supplies for surveying and allotting. 

As stated, the items listed above have been disallowed in various 
decisions by the Commission or the Court of Claims based on the facts 
and circumstances of the particular case. But no definitive decision 
eliminating them as “classes” has been rendered. Consequently, they 
are reported by this Office and pleaded by the Department of Justice 
in cases currently pending. 

Concerning your request as to the trend regarding dollar value of 
offsets at present as compared with the amounts before the Indian 
Claims Commission Act was passed, you are advised that in reporting 
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gratuities after the act, amounts expended for purposes set out under 
the category (2) “gratuity offsets eliminated by the Indian Claims 
Commission Act’’ were not taken from the records and cannot be 
furnished without reexamination of the records involved. However, 
after examining the decisions in the case Shoshone Tribe of Indians 
of the Wind River Reservation in Wyoming v. The United States (No. 
H-219, decided June 1, 1937, 85 C. Cls. 331) (prior to the enactment 
of the Indian Claims Commission Act), we have obtained certain 
figures for your information. In this case the Court of Claims 
allowed offsets of $1 ,956,233.68 against the Shoshone Indians. By 
application of the provisions of the Indian Claims Commission Act, 
$977,591.92 of this total would definitely have been eliminated. 
Further, considering all the decisions of the Indian Claims Commis- 
sion and the Court of Claims since the act, it would seem most likely 
that a number of additional items of expenditure would now be 
disallowed as offsets. 

In The Kiowa, Comanche, and Apache Tribes of Indians v. The 
United States, No. 32, dee sided March 12, and July 18, 1957, by the 
Indian Claims Commission the total amount pleaded as offsets by the 
Department of Justice was  $2,111,316.03. Of this amount, 
$441,150.14 was allowed as offsets against the judgment in the 
decision of March 12, 1957. On a rehearing of this case the Com- 
mission in its decision of July 18, 1957, eliminated the $441,150.14 
theretofore allowed. The reasons given by the Indian Claims Com- 
mission for eliminating gratuity items are set forth in the findings of 
fact and opinions in the two decisions. This case is being appealed 
to the Court of Claims. 

Recently, in The Miami Tribe of Oklahoma v. The United States, 
No. 67 (consolidated with Nos. 124, 314, and 337), the Department of 
Justice pleaded gratuity offsets of $11,314.21 and the Indian Claims 
Commission in its decision of September 30, 1957, allowed $7,257.33. 

Circumstances and conditions usually differ in each suit but it 
appears that only a small percentage of the offsets allowed prior to 
the enactment of the Indian Claims Commission Act is now allowed. 
It also appears that a relatively larger percentage of the offsets pleaded 
was allowed by the Indian Claims Commission in earlier decisions than 
was allowed in the more recent decisions. 

It is hoped that this information will be helpful to your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
Frank H. Werrzen, 
Assistant Comptroller General of the United States 
Congressional interest closed. 
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Letter to the Honorable Fred A. Seaton, Secretary of the Interior, dated 
January 30, 1957, from chairman of the House Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs requesting certain information regarding Indian 
treaties. 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, , 
CoMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C., January 30, 1957. 
Hon. Frep A. SEATON, 
Secretary of the Interior, 
Interior Department, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: As you are aware, the work of this 
committee requires careful and watchful attention to the needs and 
problems arising in regard to the welfare and status of our fellow 
citizens of American Indian descent. We find the matter of Indian 
treaties constantly in the foreground of our considerations and are 
therefore taking this means to request clarification of the present 
status of all Indian treaties—both those ratified and those not rati- 
fied—by means of a report from your office. 

It is of interest for us to have at once all information immediately 
available on the subject of treaties. Any items regarding the treaties 
might be classified under three headings: (1) Those treaties, if any, 
which might contain clauses still operative, with a statement regarding 
services or activities currently in effect in the Interior Department in 
conformance with said clauses of such treaties, together with the 
departmental authority involved, such as memoranda, opinions and 
orders; (2) those treaties, if any, wherein all clauses have expired 
with the dates of expiration of each such treaty or clauses thereof 
and whether it is no longer operative because of later treaty, legisla- 
tion, commutation, or provisions within treaties themselves; (3) 
treaties, if any, which do not fit into either of the two foregoing cate- 
gories with specific indications of what action might be taken to secure 
clarification of the same. 

In addition we would like to have definitive information regarding 
all treaties containing health clauses with indications of any services 
which were rendered in accordance with such clauses at the time of 
the transfer of the Indian health function to the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

As indicated above we are requesting that information readily 
available on this subject be sent to us at once, with an indication as 
to when the remainder may be expected. 

Sincerely yours, 
Cuiairn Eneie, Chairman. 
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Letter of acknowledgement dated March 7, 1957 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D. C., March 7, 1957 
Hon, Crarr EnGuieE, 
Chairman, Co mmittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Ener: Thank you for your letter dated January 30, 
received in this office March 4, requesting certain information readily 
available on Indian treaties and an indication as to when the remainder 
may be expected. 

Research is being undertaken at once to find out just what is avail- 
able that can be supplied you. It will be sent as soon as possible and 
we will write you further concerning the other information requested. 

Sincerely yours, 
HatrieLtp CHILSON, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 


Letter of complete reply dated April 23, 1957 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., April 23, 1957 
Hon. Cuiarr ENGLE, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insulgr Affairs, 
House of at te see Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. EnG A further study has been made since my letter 
of March 7 of the ‘probleats involved in your request of January 30 
regarding Indian treaties. 

This Department does not have in immediately available form the 
ee you have requested under the following classifications: 

Those treaties, if any, which might contain clauses still operative, 
with a statement regarding services or activities currently in effect in 
the Interior Department in conformance with said clauses of such 
treaties, together with the departmental authority involved, such as 
memorandums, opinions, and orders; 

2. Those treaties, if any, wherein all clauses have expired with the 
dates of expiration of each such treaty or clauses thereof and whether 
it is no longer operative because of later treaty, legislation, com- 
ae or provisions within treaties themselves; 

Treaties, if any, which do not fit into either of the two foregoing 
scenes with specific indications of what action might be taken to 
secure clarification of the same. 

In solving problems in those subject areas of Indian treaty law, 
this Department relies largely on four basic or reference sources: 

Volume 7 of the Statutes at Large. 
2. Kappler’s Indian Affairs—Laws and Treaties. 
3. United States Code and Code Annotated, Title 25. 
4. Handbook of Federal Indian Law. 

Proposals have been made at various times to revise the last three 
of these sources. Your committee has published a specific recom- 
mendation for a revision of title 25 of the United States Code with a 
detailed index of the subject matter of all congressional legislation 
relating to individual Indian tribes, including “treaties or other 
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special agreements’—House Report 2680, 83d Congress, 2d session, 
page 6. The committee on Indian matters of the American Bar 
Association currently is proposing to revise and update Kappler’s 
work, and is requesting congressional assistance for that purpose. 

While the four sources listed above comprise our basic reference 
tools, they do not lend themselves readily to the three subject classi- 
fications you have suggested. Complicating matters in undertaking 
such a clarifying study are the problems of the unratified Indian 
treaties, which you have mentioned, and the agreements with Indians 
legislatively effectuated by Congress following the termination of 
Indian treatymaking in 1871. An attempt will be made, however, 
to make these volumes available to your committee if that will be 
helpful. 

As you probably know, the Senate Interior and Insular Affairs 
Subcommittee requested this Department to undertake a revision of 
the Handbook of Federal Indian Law. In tnis request they also 
asked for the present status of the obligations of the United States to 
Indians under the statutes and treaties. Following this request by 
the Senate Subcommittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, an addi- 
tional $35,000 was added to the 1957 appropriation to complete the 
work. The appropriation, however, did not provide for summarizing 
treaty and statute obligations and the study, as finally authorized by 
the Senate Appropriations Committee, included only the “revision 
and printing’ of the Handbook of Federal Indian Law. It is our 
opinion that a compilation of the remaining obligations of the Federal 
Government under the various treaties would be a long and costly 
research job. It would require at least a year’s time and a sum of 
money roughly equivalent to the amount that has been appropriated 
for the revision of the handbook. 

We shall be glad to give further consideration to this need. How- 
ever, there is no provision in our 1958 appropriation request for such 
an undertaking and it is too big a job to undertake within our regular 
programs. 

Sincerely yours, 
Frep A. SEATON, 
Secretary of the Interior. 








CHAPTER 3 


STATE EXPENDITURES FOR INDIAN WELFARE AND THE 


HISTORY OF WELFARE ACTIVITIES ON EACH RESERVA- 
TION 


Summary statement on State governments and Indian welfare 
expenditures 


On October 1956, this committee addressed a questionnaire 
concerning the poms expenditures of Alaska and certain States for 
old age, aid to the blind, aid to dependent children, total and perma- 
nent disability, and general assistance aid to Indians. Questionnaires 
were sent to Alaska, Arizona, California, Colorado, Florida, Idaho, 
Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Montana, Nebraska, 
Nevada, New Mexico, New York, North Carolina, North Dakota, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, South Carolina, South Dakota, Utah, Washington, 
Wisconsin, and Wyoming. Of this number, 21 States either returned 
the completed questionnaire or supplied available statistics. The 
purpose of the committee questionnaire was to obtain adequate cost 
data indicating State expenditures for Indians included in the various 
assistance programs. Since today we have many and varied definitions 
of the word “Indian” by governmental bodies, private organizations, 
and in various Federal laws, each State was asked to indicate their 
official definition or qualification for listing an individual as an Indian. 
Two States accepted the individual’s statement, four classified an 
individual as an Indian if he was so recognized in the community. 
Alaska required one-fourth blood quantum, 5 States used residence 
on a reservation, and 1 used the Census Bureau definition. 

Many of the States indicated that for various reasons, such as 
county governments handling certain programs, their statistics were 
incomplete. Thus any statistical data in the following summary indi- 
cates minimum amounts. An analysis of the statistics indicates that 
in the 21 States listed there are 10,386 Indians who received old-age 
assistance in June 1956, amounting to $528,944.57, the average 
monthly payment being $47.73. Aid to the blind is expended in 2,236 
cases, with an average monthly payment of $52.66 and a total of 
$161,204.53 for the month. Aid to dependent children amounts to 
9,846 cases with an average payment of $71.66 and a total of $777,- 
985.48. Thirteen States have a ‘total and permanent disability”’ 
program covering 730 cases with an average payment of $43.29 and 
a total monthly expenditure of $32,608.22. Six States have general 
assistance programs covering 7,672 cases with a monthly payment of 
$17.37 and a total monthly outlay of $64,489.30. The total monthly 
expenditures reported for the month of June 1956 for all programs 
from the 21 States were $1,565,231.10. Keeping in mind that several 
returns indicated June as a low month, the figure can be projected 
to a minimum annual cost of $18,782,773.20, which for reasons previ- 
ously stated would be a very low estimate. The statistical material 
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made available by this project gives us a grand total for the States 
concerned of 30,870 Indian families and/or individuals receiving as- 
sistance under such programs. 


Questionnaire and letter of transmittal from the chairman, House Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, to the various State officials 


Hovusr or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C., October 31, 1956. 

Dear Sir: The Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs is in 
need of factual information regarding the local conditions of the 
American Indians in the United States and Alaska insofar as they 
are recipients of public and general assistance through public channels. 
In the matter of such assistance received through county, State 
(Territorial in the case of Alaska), and Federal health, education, 
and welfare auspices or channels, and most particularly those Ameri- 
can Indian recipients who are resident on lands whose title is held in 
trust by the Federal Government, the committee invites the coopera- 
tion of the State and local officials in providing the information re- 
quested in the accompanying questions for the month of June 1956. 

In the event that figures or data are presently unavailable on one 
or more of the specific items listed, the committee would greatly ap- 
preciate some advice and counsel regarding the possibility of assem- 
bling said data. Additional facts and figures regarding the handling 
of Indian foster-home care, care of Indian cripple .d children, care of 
Indian insane, care of Indian mentally deficient, care of tuberculous 
Indians, correction and rehabilitation of Indian juvenile delinquents, 
or any other forms of Indian welfare which may come within the pur- 
view of the State and local agencies, would be welcomed by the 
committee. In order that your replies may be of maximum use to 
the committee your response on these matters by December 15, 
1956, would be appreciated. 

Kindly address your replies to Hon. Clair Engle, chairman, Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, room 1324, House Office 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

Sincerely yours, 
Criatr EnGie, Chairman. 


Questions ReGArpING AMERICAN INDIAN PUBLIC AND GENERAL 
ASSISTANCE FOR THE MontH OF JUNE 1956 


1. (a2) What is the total number of Indian recipients of old-age 
assistance in your State, the total sum involved, and the average 
amount per recipient? 

(6) What breakdown by residence or Indian blood quantum (i. e., 
specific reservation residence, nonreservation residence, or specific 
tribal affiliation) do you employ in the recording of Indian assistance 
cases of the type mentioned in part (a) of this question? 

2. (a) What is the total number of Indian recipients of aid to the 
blind in your State, the total sum involved, and the average amount 
per recipient? 

(b) What breakdown by residence or Indian blood quantum (i. e., 
specific reservation residence, nonreservation residence, or specific 
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tribal affiliation) do you employ in the recording of Indian assistance 
cases of the type mentioned in part (a) of this question? 

3. (a) What is the total number of Indian families in your State 
who are recipients of aid to dependent children, the total sum in- 
volved, and the average amount per family? 

(b) What breakdown by residence or Indian blood quantum (i. e., 
specific reservation residence, nonreservation residence, or specific 
tribal affiliation) do you employ in the recording of Indian assistance 
cases of the type mentioned in part (a) of this question? 

4. (a) What is the total number of Indian recipients of total and 
permanent disability benefits in your State, the total sum involved, 
and the average amount per recipient? 

(6) What breakdown by residence or Indian blood quantum (i. e., 
specific reservation residence, nonreservation residence, or specific 
tribal affiliation) do you employ in the recording of Indian assistance 
cases of the type mentioned in part (a) of this question? 

5. (a) What is the total number of Indian recipients of general 
assistance, or aid of a general assistance character, in your State, the 
total sum involved, and the average amount per recipient? 

(6) What breakdown by residence or Indian blood quantum (i. e., 
specific reservation residence, nonreservation residence, or specific 
tribal affiliation) do you employ in the recording of Indian assistance 
cases of the type mentioned in part (a) of this question? 

(c) What seasonal variation can be said to occur in the caseload of 
Indian recipients of general assistance? 

6. (a) What do the figures show as to the degree of partial or total 
support involved in the Indian recipients of the various types of public 
assistance and of general assistance? 

(6) What are the percentages of Indian recipients of such assistance 
to the degree of (1) one-quarter support, (2) one-half support, (3) 
three-quarters support, and (4) total support? 


List of addresses of State officials concerned with public and general 
assistance to Indian recipients 


1. Alaska Department of Public Welfare, Room 129, Alaska Office 
Building, Juneau, Alaska. 

2. W. L. Porterfield (or Wayne B. Warrington, commissioner of the 
department), Director, Division of Public Assistance Services, De- 
partment of Public Welfare, State Office Building, Phoenix, Ariz. 

3. California State Department of Social Welfare, 722 Capitol 
Avenue, Sacramento, Calif. 

4. Colorado State Department of Public Welfare (address the exe- 
cutive director, G. R. Justis, or Mary Stephenson, Director of the 
Division of Public Assistance), State Capitol Annex, Denver, Colo. 

5. Florida State Department of Public Welfare, 2137 Liberty 
Street, Post Office Box 989, Jacksonville, Fla. 

6. Idaho Department of Public Assistance (B. Child, commissioner), 
Box 1189, Boise, Idaho. 

7. L. L. Caffrey, Chairman, Iowa State Department of Social 
Welfare, State Board of Public Welfare, Des Moines, Iowa. 

8. Kansas State Department of Social Welfare, 801 Harrison Street, 
Topeka, Kans. 
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9. W. J. Maxey, Director, Michigan State Department of Social 
Welfare, Lansing, Mich. 

10. Morris Hursh, Commissioner, Minnesota Department of 
Public Welfare, 117 University Avenue, St. Paul Minn. (attention 
Public Assistance Division, J. W. Poor, director). 

11. J. A. Thigpen, Commissioner, Mississippi State Department of 
Public Welfare, Post Office Box 1669, Jackson, Miss. 

12. J. W. Fouse, Administrator, Montana State Department of 
Public Welfare, Helena, Mont. (attention Division of Public Assist- 
ance, V. A. Burr, director). 

13. Thomas J. Dredla, Chairman, Nebraska State Board of Control 
of Institutions and State Board of Public Welfare and Public Assist- 
ance, State Capitol, Lincoln, Nebr. 

14. Nevada State Welfare Department, 325 West Street, Post 
Office Box 1331, Reno, Nev. 

15. New Mexico Department of Public Welfare, Box 1391, Santa Fe, 
N. Mex. (attention Murray A. Hintz, State Director). 

16. New York State Department of Social Welfare, 112 State 
Street, Albany, N. Y. (attention R. W. Houston, Commissioner). 

17. North Carolina State Department of Public Welfare, Education 
Building, Post Office Box 2599, Raleigh, N. C. (attention Dr. Ellen 
Winston, Commissioner). 

18. Carlyle D. Onsrud, Executive Director, North Dakota Public 
Welfare Board, Bismarck, N. Dak. 

19. Oklahoma State Department of Public Welfare, Post Office 
Box 161, State Capitol Station, Oklahoma City, Okla. (attention 
L. E. Rader, Director). 

20. Loa Howard Mason, Administrator, Oregon State Public Wel- 
fare Commission, 501 State Office Building, Portland, Oreg. 

21. Arthur B. Rivers, Director, South Carolina State Department 
of Public Welfare, Post Office Box 1108, Columbia, S. C. (attention 
F. A. Dean, Chief of Division of Public Assistance). 

22. Matthew Furze, State Director, South Dakota State Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, Pierre, S. Dak. (attention E. G. Halvorsen, 
Chief, Division of Public Assistance). 

23. John E. Winters, Executive Director, Texas State Department 
of Public Welfare, Tribune Tower, Austin, Tex. 

24. H. C. Shoemaker, Commissioner, Utah State Department of 
Public Welfare, 220 State Capitol Building, Salt Lake City, Utah 
(attention Branch of Public Assistance, James G. Kerr, Director). 

25. George M. Hollenbeck, Acting Director, Washington State De- 
partment of Public Assistance, Box 1162, Olympia, Wash. 

26. Thomas J. Lucas, Sr., Director, Wisconsin State Department 
of Public Welfare, State Capitol Building, Madison, Wis. (attention 
Wilbur J. Schmidt, Director, Division of Public Assistance). 

27. E. H. Schuneman, Director, Wyoming State Department of 
Public Welfare, Cheyenne, Wyo. (attention Harvey Peterson, Direc- 
tor, Division of Public Assistance). 


List of respondents to the committee questionnaire 


Alaska: Miss Marjorie Morris, Director, Division of Social Services 
Department of Public Welfare, Territory of Alaska, Juneau. Con- 


tents: Letter of transmittal November 19, 1956, and questionnaire 
filled out. 
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Arizona: William T. Beaver, Director, Navajo-Hopi Unit, State 
of Arizona Department of Public Welfare, State Office Building, 
Phoenix. Contents: Two letters of transmittal November 20, 1956, 
and questionnaire filled out. 

California: George K. Wyman, Director, State of California De- 
partment of Public Welfare, 722 Capitol Avenue, Sacramento. Con- 
tents: Letter of transmittal December 7, 1956, and questionnaire 
filled out. 

Colorado: Guy R. Justis, Director, State of Colorado Department 
of Public Welfare, State Capitol Annex, Denver, Colo. Contents: 
Letter December 12, 1956, stating certain facts but no questionnaire 
filled out. 

Florida: Howard Croom, Director, Division of Research and Sta- 
tistics, State of Florida Department of Public Welfare, Post Office 
Box 989, 2137 Liberty Street, Jacksonville. Contents: Letter of 
transmittal November 30, 1956, and questionnaire filled out. 

Iowa: Questionnaire returned filled out by a county officer, Tama 
County, lowa. 

Kansas: Frank Long, State Director of Social Welfare of Kansas, 
801 Harrison Street, Topeka. Contents: Letter of transmittal (no 
date) and questiornaire filled out. 

Michigan: Barrett Lyons, Administrative Assistant to the Director, 
State of Michigan Department of Social Welfare, Lewis Cass Building, 
Lansing, Mich. Letter December 27, 1956, giving certain data. No 
questionnaire filled out. 

Minnesota: Morris Hursh, Commissioner, State of Minnesota 
Department of Public Welfare, St. Paul. Contents: Letter of trans- 
mittal November 13, 1956, questionnaire filled out, and eight exhibits. 

Mississippi: John N. Kirkham, Chief, Business Administration, 
Department of Public Welfare, State of Mississippi, Post Office Box 
1669, 600 Woolfolk Building, Jackson, Miss. Contents: Letter of 
transmittal December 14, 1956, and questionnaire filled out. 

Montana: Theodore Carkulis, Director, Division of Statistics and 
Research, State of Montana Department of Public Welfare, Helena, 
Mont. Contents: Letter of transmittal November 13, 1956, and 
questionnaire filled out. 

Nebraska: E. D. Warnsholz, Legal Consultant, State of Nebraska, 
State Division of Public Welfare, Lincoln. Contents: Letter of 
transmittal November 27, 1956, and questionnaire filled out. 

Nevada: Mrs. Barbara C. Coughlan, State Director, Nevada 
State Welfare Department, Post Office Box 1331, Reno, Nev. Con- 
tents: Letter December 11, 1956, containing certain data but no 
questionnaire filled out. 

New Mexico: Clyde W. Linville, Jr., Assistant Director (Social 
Services) State of New Mexico Department of Public Welfare, Box 
1391, Santa Fe. Contents: Letter December 5, 1956, and question- 
naire filled out. 

New York: Raymond W. Houston, Commissioner, State of New 
York, Department of Social Welfare, 112 State Street, Albany. 
Contents: Letter of transmittal November 20, 1956, and questionnaire 
filled out. 

North Carolina: R. Eugene Brown, Director of Public Assistance, 
North Carolina Department of Public Welfare, Raleigh. Contents: 
Letter of transmittal December 14, 1956, and questionnaire filled out. 
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North Dakota: Glen H. Jahnke, Assistant Director, Public Welfare 
Board of North Dakota, Bismarck. Contents: Letter of transmit- 
tal December 12, 1956, and questionnaire filled out. 

Oklahoma: L. E. Rader, Director of Public Welfare, State of Okla- 
homa Department of Public Welfare, Oklahoma Public Welfare 
Commission, Capitol Office Building, Oklahoma City. Contents: 
Letter of transmittal December 11, 1956, and questionnaire filled out. 

Oregon: Mrs. Loa Howard Mason, Administrator, State of Oregon, 
State Public Welfare Commission, State Office Building, Portland. 
Contents: Letter November 9, 1956, but no questionnaire filled out. 

South Carolina: Arthur B. Rivers, State Director, State Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, Columbia, S. C. Contents: Letter of 
transmittal December 12, 1956, with questionnaire filled out. 

South Dakota: Matthew Furze, State Director, South Dakota 
Department of Public Welfare, Pierre, S. Dak. Contents: Letter 
of transmittal November 19, 1956, and questionnaire filled out. 

Texas: John H. Winters, Executive Director, Texas State Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, Austin, Tex. Contents: Letter November 
15, 1956, but no questionnaire filled out. 

Utah: James G. Kerr, Bureau of Public Assistance, The State of 
Utah Department of Public Welfare, 220 State Capitol, Salt Lake 
City. Contents: Letter November 6, 1956, but no questionnaire 
filled out. 

Wisconsin: Thomas J. Lucas, Director, The State of Wisconsin, 
State Department of Public Welfare, Madison. Contents: Letter 
November 5, 1956, with enclosures. 

Note-—Idaho, Washington, and Wyoming not heard from. Colorado did not 
return a filled out questionnaire. 
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Categorical aid rendered by certain States to Indians 


QOld-age assistance: ! 


I ROE i s&s oo ai eens ee reali ina sy ie ssa 10, 386 

EE RN eS ocr ae rn wwe ekee L ore S. _. $517, 034. 87 

Average monthly payme ent pe FReReeN ea ck cee ee ee ess $47. 44 
Aid to the blind: ? 

Total recipients _ - ewe ee ee On tea eae ee 2, 236 

eo a Be ek a a ea a eee ee ee: $161, 204. 53 


Average monthly payme nt per re ecipient 
Aid to dependent children: 

Total families oP Sica cnn satwuueeeened 9, 846 

Total sum _- : $777, 985. 48 


ee ele wee $52. 63 


Average monthly ‘Dp .yment pe r r family Se a ee et hans’ $73. 42 
Aid to the totally and permanently disabled: 4 
TOpMIREIDINNES =< =. -- 2 as ane ee acres 730 


Total sum Jems teal tee a=. §oa2, 608 22 
Average monthly payment per recipie nt Cine eeaea eet $43. 29 
General assistance 
Total aauniate Zi ee ae aa Oe 
Total sum- ae Pac uacanuee wan $64, 489. 30 
> 


Average monthly ‘pe uyme ent Der FOMIpIeNt.. ....a. ..<. cde cgee nue $17. 37 
1 Statistics are for 21 States. 3 Statistics are for 20 States. 5 Statistics are for 6 States. 
2 Statistics are for 19 States. 4 Statistics are for 13 States. 


Prepared by: Stephen A. Langone, analyst, Indian Affairs, Legislative Reference Service, Library of 
Congress. 


Monthly expenditures ' by certain States for Indian welfare * 


Alaska_. s : $182, 953. 00| New York_____---- a $14, 667. 00 
Arizona ( 206, 723. 00} North Carolina ie 27, 426. 00 
California 314, 600. 00| North Dakota 54, 098. 00 
Florida_- 2, 609. 00 | Oklahoma a 268, 902. 00 


— 606. 10 
a 135, 279. 00 


Iowa ; ; 3, 143. 00} South Carolina 
Kansas 4, 862. 68} South Dakota_ 


Minnesota 3 103, 163. 30} Utah ae eee eo 8, 365. 83 
Mississippi - - - - 3, 622. 00} Wisconsin - - _- ogidetn 66, 254. 19 
Montana__---_- wie 69, 367. 00} Wvoming ! armed 102. 00 


Nevada = we 33, 278. 00 a ; 
New Mexico- . 65, 209. 00 Total 305 a BOe, 2o1. 30 

1 “Expenditures” is used in the context that any Federal moneys are included. 

2 Compiled from questionnaires addressed to various State officials by the House Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. Dated Oct. 31, 1956. 

3 Statistics represent monthly average for 1955. 


Letters of reply to the questionnaire from the various States 


TERRITORY OF ALASKA, 
DepaRTMENT OF Pusiic WELFARE, 
Juneau, Alaska, November 19, 1956. 
Hon. Crair ENGiE, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, House 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Srr: Enclosed you will find the completed questionnaire 
which you sent to us on October 31, 1956. This questionnaire for 
Alaska is completed in terms of native population rather than Indians 
only. Our native population is considered to be those persons having 
one-quarter degree or more Indian, Eskimo, or Aleut blood. 

General assistance to native persons in Alaska is the responsibility 
of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, and the Territorial program is set up 
to cover the needs of nonnative persons eligible for this type of 
assistance. 
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With respect to child welfare, of the program handled by this 
department approximately 85 percent of the children committed to 
the care and custody of this department under the terms of the 
Juvenile Code are native. Out of 680 children committed as of 
September, therefore, 578 are native. 

If, upon reviewing this material, you have any additional questions, 
we would be glad to try to supply the material you may need. 

Very truly yours, 
Miss Marsorre Morris, 
Director, Division of Social Service. 





STATE OF ARIZONA, 
DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC WELFARE, 
Phoenix, November 20, 1956. 
Hon. Ciatr ENGLE, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Enate: While working on the questionnaire and think- 
ing over your request for additional information regarding Indian 
foster-home care, crippled children, insane and mentally deficient; 
care of tuberculous Indians, as well as juvenile delinquents, it became 
quite obvious that a letter, or several letters, could not present a true 
picture. The scope is very wide and involves many different agencies. 

I believe that a hearing held by your committee in the State of 
Arizona would undoubtedly be more profitable in answering the 
questions that would be raised by you or any member of your com- 
mittee. 

Such a hearing would bring you in contact with those people who 
are directly responsible for the different functions, as well as contact 
with the different tribal leaders. These people ‘could provide you 
with a wealth of information upon which a realistic program could be 
evaluated. 

Sincerely yours, 
Navaso-Hopr Unit, 
Wiiuram T. Beaver, Director. 


STATE OF ARIZONA, 
DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC WELFARE, 
Phoenix, November 20, 1956. 
Hon. CLatr ENGLE, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, House 
Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. EnGueE: Attached is the questionnaire which this depart- 
ment received and which needs a few statements to clarify some of the 
answers, as well as to expand on some other points. 

The Navajo and Hopi Reservations have a separate set of figures 
since there is a difference in the Federal portion of the payments. 
The total average figure is for the total average of all reservation 
Indians combined. 

The figures concerning the aid-to-dependent-children program is 
better understood in terms of the number of children involved as well 
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as the number of recipients. For the Navajo and Hopi ADC caseload 
there are 762 recipients with 2,194 children. All other reservations 
have 449 recipients involving 1,155 children. Totaling 1,211 ADC 
recipients and 3,349 children. 

It should be added that there are many Indians residing off reserva- 
tion in Arizona who are receiving public assistance. However, it is 
impossible at this time to present any figures on this group since they 
are included in the general population figures and it would take a sur- 
vey of all counties to make a determination of the number of Indians 
receiving assistance, size of grants, as well as information on tribal 
affiliation. 

Sincerely yours, 
Navaso-Hopr UNtrt, 
Wituram T. Beaver, Director. 





STATE OF CALIFORNIA, 
DEPARTMENT OF SocraAL WELFARE 
Sacramento, December 7, 1956. 
Hon. Ciarr ENGLE, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
House Office Building, Washington, D. @. 

Dear Mr. Enaue: In response to your request of October 31, 
we are returning a copy of the questionnaire regarding Indians 
receiving public assistance in California. 

Data based on sample studies are included for Indians receiving 
old-age security, aid to needy blind, and aid to needy children. 
General assistance in California is administered and financed by county 
government and we do not have available information on Indians 
receiving this form of assistance in the 58 counties. 

We hope that this information will be useful to your committee. 

Very sincerely yours, 
GrorGE K. Wyman, Director. 





STATE OF COLORADO, 
DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC WELFARE, 
Denver, Colo., December 12, 1956. 
Hon. Ciatr ENGLE, 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 


House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. EnGueE: We regret that we are unable to supply your 
committee with specific answers to the questions regarding Indian 
public and general assistance recipients for the month of June 1956. 
Separate data are not maintained for Indian recipients. We believe 
that the following statement, however, will explain the reason for 
this and also will be of interest to your committee. 

The number of Indians receiving public assistance in Colorado is 
very small. There are several reasons for this. First, there are 
fewer than 2,000 Indians residing in Colorado and, second, the 
majority of them have received sizable payments from the Federal 
Government during the past decade. 
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FP In Colorado, Indians applying for or receiving public assistance are 
treated exactly the same as other applicants or recipients. If they 
meet the eligibility requirements for the various public-assistance 
categories, assistance is granted and the amount of assistance is based 
upon the budgetary standards in statewide use. 

General assistance in Colorado is a county program financed by the 
respective counties and with eligibility requirements and amounts of 
assistance being established by the boards of county commissioners. 

The statements conc erning the granting of financial assistance to 
Indians also apply to child welfare services such as foster-home care. 

If such services are requested and are not available through other 
sources, the public welfare departments, subject to fiscal and staff 
resources, provide these services. 

Sincerely yours, 
Guy R. Justis, Director. 


STATE OF FLorIDA 
DerpartTMENT Or Purtic WELFARE, 
Jacksonville, November 30, 1956. 
Mr. CLarr ENGLE, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
Flouse of Re om sentatives, Washington, D. C. 
Drar Mr. Enaue: In reply to your letter of October 31, 1956, we 
are i ching a comple ted questionnaire regarding Americ an Indian 
public assistance in Florida. Our answers “should be considered as 
cstiieanes for June 1956 although they are based on actual figures that 
were Obtained a few months prior to June 1956. 
Sincerely, 
Howarp Croom, 
Director, Division of Research and Statistics. 


STATE OF IDAHO, 
DrpARTMENT OF Purtic ASSISTANCE 
Boise, Idaho, March 1, 1957 
Hon. Crain ENGLE, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear REPRESENTATIVE ENGLE: Please forgive our oversight in 
neglecting to return the questionnaire regarding public assistance to 
American Indians, which you submitted originally under date of 
October 31, 1956. 

Because the statistics which we maintain about public assistance do 
not distinguish between Indian and non-Indian recipients, it will be 
necessary for us to collect data from our local offices. 

We shall secure the necessary information without further delay 
and return the completed questionnaire at an early date. 

Yours very truly, 
B. Cuiitp, Commissioner. 
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StaTE DeparTMENT OF SocraAL WELFARE OF KANSAS 
Topeka, Kans. 
Hon. Cuair ENGLE, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: The State of Kansas does not maintain statistics 
separating Indians from other current recipients of assistance. 

There are Indian reservations located in three counties in Kansas. 
We have obtained information from those counties as to the number 
of recipients in the month of June 1956, and the amount of assistance 
given. ‘The material entered in your questionnaire gives information 
from those three counties. The Indian population in the remainder 
of the State is relatively small. No differentiation is made in assist- 
ance standards or regulations because of the race of an applicant or 
recipient. 

We have been asked to comment upon the regulation of the Interior 
Department which does not permit an Indian having ownership in a 
piec e of land to ask for a division of property as other persons may «lo. 
Therefore, an Indian client who has an interest in Indian land worth 
several thousand dollars may not utilize this resource to meet his 
needs if the other person having an interest in the land does not wish 
him to sell. Our regulations require applicants to utilize any property 
in excess of allowable reserves, and thus, we have an inequitable 
situation. 

Sincerely yours, 
L. S. McEacuan, Deputy 
(For Frank Long, State Director of Social Welfare 





STATE OF MICHIGAN, 
DEPARTMENT OF SociaL WELFARE, 
Lansing, December 27, 1956. 
Hon. Ciartr ENGLE, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear REPRESENTATIVE ENGLE: We have delaved replying to your 
request for information about Indians in Michigan in the hope that 
we could obtain from other sources more useful information than 
that available in our own files. However we have not been success- 
ful. Other State departments uniformly report that questions re- 
garding race are frequently not filled out. For example the State’s 
program for hospitalizing sick or crippled children showed 13 Indian 
children as receiving medical care in June 1956, from a total of 
39,000 children on the crippled children’s register. However, no 
race was reported for 11,000 of these children. 

The United States census for 1950 showed 7,000 Indians in Michi- 
gan or 0.1 percent of the population. Personally I doubt that this 
figure is accurate because our native Michigan Indian population has 
been almost completely integrated and I am sure the census taker 
assumes many persons to be white who should have been listed as 
Indian. For this reason the following data which I give you which 
shows a considerably higher proportion of Indians receiving various 
kinds of services may only partially reflect greater economic disad- 
vantage for Indians. 
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Under aid to dependent children as of September 1956 as esti- 
mated from a sample study, there were 336 Indian children or ap- 
proximately 0.7 percent of the entire child caseload. Under old age 
assistance on an estimate basis from a sample study, there was a like 
0.7 percent of the load composed of Indians age 65 or over or an esti- 
mated total of 466 Indians receiving old age assistance in September 
1956. The tiny sample—7 Indians—found to be receiving old age 
assistance is too small to be of much use to you. 

In addition to public assistance all other public welfare services in 
\ichigan are as available to Indians as to anyone else and I know of 
no special provisions to Indians as such. 

Of the eighty-odd private child-caring agencies in the State, only 
one, Holy C hildhood School at Petoskey, accepts only Indian ¢ hildren. 
A second institut ion at Baraga, which served only ini lian children, was 
recently closed and the children whom it did serve are now care 1d for 
in family boarding homes or in Holy Family Cicelininane under the 
supervision of the Catholic charities at Marquette. Most of the other 
agencies accept Indian children as they do other children—on the 
basis of their needs as children. 

Statistical information about the children cared for by the public 
and private child-caring agencies, those known to the juvenile courts 
and those receiving aid to dependent children in their own homes or 
the homes of relatives, is routinely compiled by this Department, and 
this includes information about race. 

The proportion of Indian children in the caseloads of the various 
agencies from which we collect information is given below. For the 
child-caring agencies and the juvenile division of the probate courts the 
figures are for the calendar year 1955. For aid to dependent children 
they are for September 19. 56. 

The child caring agencies and institutions cared for 388 Indian 
children in 1955, which was 2.6 percent of the total number of children 
served by these agencies. This includes the private child caring and 
placing agencies, and the three State facilities, Boys Vocational 
School, Girls Training School and Michigan Children’s Institute. 

(As you may know the tw o training schools are for delinquent children 
while Michigan Children’s Institute serves de ~pendent and neglected 
children.) The proportion of Indian children was different for the 
various types of facilities: for the private agencies it was 1.8 percent 
of their entire caseload, for the 2 training schools it was 1.4 percent, 
and for the Michigan Children’s Institute it was 12.2 percent. There 
are probably two reasons for the high proportion of Indian children 
in the Michigan Children’s Institute caseload as compared with that 
of the private agencies—(1) there are very few private agencies north 
of the Muskegon- Bay line where most of the Indian population lives 
and so Michigan Children’s Institute which serves the entire State, 
yets most of the Indian children who need care away from their own 
Cae: and (2) it is difficult to find adoptive homes for Indian children 
and so they remain in agency care longer. 

Of the children under supervision of “the probate courts in 1955, 1.1 
percent were Indian. In terms of the reason for referral to the court, 
0.6 percent of all the children referred because of delinquency were 
Indian, and 2.2 percent of all those referred for reasons other than 
delinquency—which would be mostly for dependency or neglect. 
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We do have a problem in Michigan in respect to the Texans who 
come here each year to work in our fields. But this is not because they 
are Indians but because they do not speak English. As soon as they 
can learn the language so that they can obtain permanent employment 
in Michigan they quickly assimilate in our community life. 

Sincerely, 
Barrett Lyons, 
Administrative Assistant to the Director. 





STATE OF MINNESOTA, 
DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC WELFARE, 
St. Paul, November 13, 1956. 
Hon. Ciarr ENGLE, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: We truly welcome the inquiry of your committee into 
the conditions of Indians as recipients of public and general assistance 
through public channels. We are attaching several documents which 
we hope will prove to be helpful to you in your work. 

The first of these documents, exhibit I, are our answers to the 
questionnaire you furnished us. Please note that the data furnished 
are a monthly average for the year 1955 since our figures were not 
available for the month of June 1956 as requested. In addition, the 
following material is attached. 

Exhibit II: Report to legislative interim committee on Indian 
affairs. 

Exhibit 111: Report pre ‘ps ared by Bureau of Indian Affairs on genera! 
relief needs of Indians in Minnesota. 

Exhibit IV: Statement prepared by Minnesota Department of 
Public Welfare for a meeting between members of Minnesota Legisla- 
tive Interim Committee on Indian Affairs, Minnesota congressional 
delegation, and Bureau of Indian Affairs officials at Washington, 
D. C., March 12 and 13, 1956. 

Exhibit V: A history of contract for Indian care between the 
Minnesota Department of Public Welfare and the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs prepared for a meeting between members of the Minnesota 
Legislative Interim Committee on Indian Affairs, Minnesota con- 
eressional delegation, and Bureau of Indian Affairs officials at Wash- 
ington, og March 12 and 13, 1956. 

Exhibit VI: Statistical data on public-assistance expenditures for 
Indians during the calendar year 1955 in Minnesota. 

Exhibit VII: A report prepared by the Minnesota Department of 
Public Welfare to the Minnesota Legislative Interim Committee on 
Indian Affairs covering Indian health services in Minnesota. 

Exhibit VIII: Copy of the contract negotiated between the United 
States Public Health Service, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, and the Minnesota Department of Public Welfare 
covering medical care of the Southern Sioux in Minnesota. 
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I would like to call your attention particularly to exhibit VII, 
which to our mind, is an excellent example of the best kind of cooper- 
ation between the Federal Government and the State governments 
in providing needed services to Indians. Under this contract the 
Federal Government provides the State with the sum of money 
it is estimated will be needed for medical care of Indians in the South- 
ern Sioux Tribe, approximately 120. ‘Those Indians covered by this 
contract report to the county welfare agency to receive attention to 
their medical needs just as non-Indians do. The county agency then 
submits bills incurred to the State department and they are paid from 
the amount of money provided by the Federal Government. In 
this way there is no need for other personnel or another governmental 
structure, thus eliminating duplication of services. Also it recognizes 
the responsibility of the Federal Government for some services to 
Indians. 

We are of the opinion that a review of the material we have attached 
will indicate very clearly the position Minnesota has taken on the 
various items under consideration. I am sure you will also be hearing 
from the executive secretary of our legislative interim committee on 
Indian affairs. We stand ready and willing to provide you with further 
information that you may wish. 

Sincerely yours, 
Morris Hursu, Commissioner. 





EXHIBIT II 
Rewier NEEps or INDIANS—FOSTER CARE OF INDIAN CHILDREN 


Report to Legislative Interim Commission on Indian Affairs prepared by Minne- 
sota Department of Public Welfare, August 1956 


In March 1956 the Minnesota Legislative Interim Committee on Indian Affairs 
met with the Minnesota congressional delegation and Bureau of Indian Affairs 
officials in Washington, D. C., to present again the need for Federal participation 
in providing welfare services to Minnesota Indians. Financial support from the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs was sought for two programs: general relief and foster 
care of Indian children. This discussion resulted in agreement to conduct a study 
to 

1. Review the operations under the contract for foster care of Indian children. 

2. Determine the general relief needs of Indian in Minnesota. 

3. Provide a basis for establishing a long-term arrangement between the State of 
Minnesota and Bureau of Indian Affairs to provide these services to Minnesota 
Indians. ) 

This study was begun during May 1956 and concluded on July 30 and 31 with 
discussions between this department and Mr. Rovin and his staff members here 
in St. Paul. The attached report on general relief needs of Indians in Minnesota 
was prepared by Miss Jessie Bloodworth of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. Since 
al] the factual data bearing on this particular problem is contained in this report, 
and is accepted as accurate, no attempt was made to revise or edit it. This report 
contains no recommendations as such. Following is a summary of the position 
taken by the Bureau of Indian Affairs and our department on various points in 
controversy with respect to general relief and foster care. 
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GENERAL RELIEF 


Bureau of Indian Affairs 

1. The Bureau is presently operating 
under the limitations imposed by Con- 
gress in law and by appropriations. 
Principal factors to consider are: 

(a) The Bureau historically claims to 
have a responsibility only for land or 
material resources of the Indian people; 
and 

(b) An extremely limited budget for 
welfare purposes. 


The overall policy of the Bureau is to 
provide welfare services only where they 
are not provided by the State. At- 
tempts have been made and are being 
made through court procedures to force 
States to provide welfare services to 
Indians on the basis that they are first 
citizens and second, Indians. In deter- 
mining where Bureau funds for welfare 
purpose will be provided, the Bureau 
considers both the unmet needs of the 
Indians located in the particular area 
and the ability and willingness of the 
State or other government jurisdiction 
to provide these services. 


2. The recently completed study 
covering 17 Minnesota counties indi- 


cates that maintenance relief expendi- 
tures for Indians for the calendar vear 
1955 for all Indian cases came to a total 
of $225,950. Of this amount 70.4 per- 
cent or $160,263 was provided to In- 
dians of one-fourth or more Indian 
blood living on reservations or on 
tribally owned land. The report goes 
on to illustrate the Bureau’s point of 
view by indicating the cost of providing 
maintenance relief for eligible Indians 
in the 5 counties now covered by the 
foster-care contract and _ subtracting 
from this amount all moneys received 
by the 4 counties under the equalization 
aid formula and deducting the amount 
of aid received from State funds by 
Becker County. The remainder, which 


the Bureau terms the “residual cost’’ 
to the counties, amounts to $66,886 
including Becker County. For dis- 


tressed counties only, this residual cost 
amounts to $36,976. The Bureau feels 
that there could be a justifiable request 


on the part of the State for Federal 
participation to the extent of this 
“residual cost.’”’ This concept takes 
into account the “ability to pay” 


factor mentioned above. 

3. In view of its present policies, the 
Bureau cannot recommend an increase 
in its welfare program, either in content 
or in funds for these purposes. At 


Minnesota Department of Public Welfare 

1. We agree with other States who 
hold that welfare services to Indians are 
the responsibility of the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs. We do not believe the 
Bureau can properly consider ability to 
pay on the part of the State or county as 
a factor in determining whether they 
will provide funds for welfare services. 
The Federal Government does not parti- 
cipate in providing relief and Minnesota 
takes the position that this is a Federal 
responsibility. If this position is con- 
trary to the policy of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, the policy should be 
changed. 


2. The State of Minnesota feels that 


the report prepared covering 
relief needs of Indians in 
illustrates the problem we face very 
clearly. However, we do not agree 
with the concept of “residual cost’’ 
expressed in this report, since the State 
takes issue with the basic policy of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. It is the 
State’s position that the Bureau should 
assume responsibility for the mainte- 
nance relief needs in full of Indians who 
meet the eligibility requirements of 
blood quantum and residence in all 
counties. For the calendar year 1955, 
this amount would be 70.4 percent of 
the total maintenance relief expendi- 
tures for all Indian cases, or $160,263. 


rene ral 


Minnesota, 


3. Our basie disagreement with the 
Bureau is on the question of Federal 
responsibility for meeting welfare needs 
of Indians. From a practical stand- 
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GENERAL RELIEF—continued 


present, it appears the Bureau has no 
definite position regarding support of or 
opposition to efforts to increase its 
welfare-services program or _ provide 
additional funds for these purposes 
through legislative action. It would, of 
course, carry out the intent of Congress 
as expressed in law or in appropriations 
granted to it. 


FOSTER CARE OF 


1. Clause 4 in the contract for foster 
care of Indian children executed for the 
fiscal year just ended, June 30, 1956, 
provides that the commissioner of public 
welfare will make available to Indian 
children the same State aids available 
to non-Indian children. The Bureau 
interprets this clause to mean State aids 
which are made available to all counties 
for the foster care of children. The 
Bureau feels that it is a matter of 
principle (in accordance with the con- 
sideration they give to the factor of 
ability and willingness to pay on the 
part of a State or other governmental 
jurisdiction) that this clause must 
remain in future contracts. 

2. Since there was this confusion con- 
cerning the interpretation of clause 4, 
the Bureau does not insist that it be 
enforced for the fiscal year just ended. 
Had this clause been enforced as the 
Bureau interprets it, the State contract 
would have been reduced by $12,000. 


31658—59 7 


point, it appears that administrative 
efforts to change the policy of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs will be unsuc- 
cessful. Therefore, it is our opinion 
that efforts should be made to change 
the policy of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs through legislative action. As- 
suming the basic responsibility of the 
Federal Government for the Indians 
meeting the eligibility standards of 
blood quantum and land residence, this 
participation for the year 1955 would 
involve $160,263. Actually, Federal 
participation should be for a greater 
amount than this, since we feel the 
Federal Bureau should adopt the con- 
cept of providing services to Indians no 
matter where they may be rather than 
to tie them to land status, 


INDIAN CHILDREN 


1. It is our interpretation that clause 
4 refers to categorical aids, such as aid 
to dependent children. Had this de- 
partment known of the interpretation 
given to this clause by the Bureau, we 
would not have signed the contract for 
the previous fiscal year. This contract 
was executed under extremely trying 
conditions and the final contract not 
signed until March 1956, less than 4 
months before the close of the fiscal year 
covered by the contract. 


2. The department appreciates the 
action of the Bureau in not enforcing 
this clause in last year’s contract. 
However, we feel the clause was not in- 
terpreted correctly by the Bureau, and 
we cannot agree to a clause which re- 
quires this department to provide the 
same State aids which are available to 
reimburse counties for the foster care of 
children, since to do so negates the pur- 
pose of the separate contract for the 
foster care of Indian children. We re- 
quested Mr. Rovin, Chief of the Branch 
of Welfare, Bureau of Indian Affairs, to 
bring our views in this matter to the 
Washington office and to present us as 
quickly as possible with a contract that 
they would find acceptable. Should 
the contract require us to provide State 
aids for foster care of children to Indian 
children, we would find it necessary to 
reject the contract. This would make 
it necessary to again appeal to higher 
authority in the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs or the Department of Interior and, 
possible, also seek assistance through 
our legislative interim committee from 
our congressional delegation. 
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GENERAL COMMENTS BY THE DEPARTMENT 


1. The Federal Government does have a responsibility to provide welfare as 
well as other services to Indians. It is no fault of the township, county, or State 
that it has within its population a large number of Indians who censtitute a 
special and expensive welfare problem. In our view, those States from which 
the Indians were transferred,by Federal action, have as much responsibility to 
meet the needs of Indians as do those States to which the Indians were transferred. 

2. There should be equal treatment on the part of the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
for all States having Indians within their populations. The wide discrepancies 
that now exist in Federal support among the various States should be eliminated. 
From the material available to us, it appears that the varied arrangements now 
existing have arisen because the Bureau of Indian Affairs has been forced to 
provide services where services were not provided by individual States, 

3. The Bureau of Indian Affairs should accept responsibility for welfare services 
to Indians, specifically for relief and for foster care, here in Minnesota. The 
State has not asked for a special reimbursement from the Federal Government for 
Indians who receive public-assistance grants, even though these grants are paid 
for in part by the State and the county. Where Federal participation already 
exists in our welfare programs, we are asking for no additional participation 
simply because the recipients of these grants are Indians. It could be mentioned 
here that Arizona when granting public assistance to Indians, receives reimburse- 
ment from the Federal Government of 93 percent of the cost of such grants. It 
was pointed out by Bureau officials that this is a result of special legislation. 
This, in turn, reinforces our feeling that the only changes which will be brought 
about will be as the result of legislative action. In asking that the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs accept responsibility for relief and foster-care costs, the State 
considers its request a modest one. At no time have we asked for reimbursement 
of administrative costs involved in these programs. Services provided to Indians 
should differ in no way from the services provided to non-Indians. This can 
best be insured by providing assistance and services through the existing govern- 
mental structure developed for this purpose, namely, the State department of 
public welfare and the county welfare boards. 

4. Welfare services, including relief and foster care for Indian children, should 
be made available to Indians wherever they are found in need. In our opinion, 
the Bureau’s insistence on relating the eligibility of Indians to land status fosters 
dependency. We are told that one danger in making relief more readily available 
to Indians by virtue of Federal participation is that we will be fostering the 
dependency we want to eliminate. From the department of public welfare’s 
point of view, this is simply not true. Making welfare services available to the 
Indian wherever he is found will, in our view, hasten his integration and assimila- 
tion into the general population. The need for Federal funds for relief and foster 
care of Indian children is to make it possible for counties in Minnesota to provide 
these services to Indians and, thus, foster this integration, which we feel is the 
first big step toward financial independence for our Indians. 

5. The Bureau of Indian Affairs should not consider ability or willingness to pay 
on the part of a State or other governmental jurisdiction as a factor in deter- 
mining whether or not the Indian Bureau will provide needed services or financial 
assistance. The State objects to a determination of its ability to pay being made 
by a Federal agency. Consideration of this factor leads States to the conclusion 
that the only way to obtain Federal participation is by denying services to the 
Indian. In our view, this technique of forcing a crisis is unjustifiable, since it 
harms most the individual we are trying to help—the Indian. On more than 
one occasion, local officials, who are dealing with the real and practical problem 
of providing the services they see are necessary for Indians and reckoning with 
the limited funds available for this purpose, have remarked that the only practical 
solution is to deny aid to the Indians. It can be argued that, since this would 
force the issue and a resolution of the problem, it might well be in the best interests 
of the Indians to adopt this technique. However, we who are responsible for 
public-welfare programs cannot, in good conscience, recommend that course of 
action. 

6. The Bureau of Indian Affairs is within the Department of Interior. The 
basic responsibility of the Department of Interior is for land and other natural 
resources. In relation to Indians this responsibility is for land management. 
It is quite possible that this is the explanation for the weakness in the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs programs for Indians as people. In a sense, the mere fact that 
there is a need for welfare services to Indians can make the Department of Interior 
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look bad, whereas a sound welfare program, administered by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, could be commended. The difference, of course, 
is in the basic function of the two departments; one is concerned with natural 
resources, the other with human resources. We recommend either a complete 
change in policy (along the lines mentioned above) on the part of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs or a transfer of welfare services to Indians from the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs to the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. a 

7. A determination as to who is an Indian is of vital importance. A definition 
which would make possible eligibility requirements that could be understood and 
applied successfully by all those working in this area should be made by the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

8. Specific recommendations for fiscal year 1958-59: 

(a) That the Bureau of Indian Affairs change its policy so that a contract may 
be negotiated between it and our department which will provide for Federal 
reimbursement of relief costs incurred for Indians residing anywhere in Minnesota. 
Failing this, that the Bureau of Indian Affairs pay for that proportion of main- 
tenance-relief costs occasioned by Indians who meet the present eligibility require- 
ments of one-fourth Indian blood and residence on a reservation or tribally owned 
lands. This proportion should be based on a study of the previous year’s expendi- 
tures for maintenance relief for all Indians. In the calendar year 1955, this 
amounted to a total of $160,263, which represented 70.4 percent of all Indian 
cases requiring maintenance-relief expenditures. 

(b) The Bureau of Indian Affairs should negotiate a contract with the Minnesota 
Department of Public Welfare to provide foster care for Indian children. The 
amount of money provided by the Bureau of Indian Affairs for this purpose should 
be based on the previous year’s experience, subject to audit by the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs personnel. Under this contract, the Bureau should pay the full 
cost of the Indian foster-care program. 





EXHIBIT III 
GENERAL RELIEF NEEDS OF INDIANS IN MINNESOTA 


Report prepared by Bureau of Indian Affairs, Department of the Interior, 
July 30, 1956 


(Preliminary draft for discussion purposes) 


This study of the general-relief needs of Indians in Minnesota grew out of a 
meeting in Washington on March 12, 1956, between Minnesota State legislators, 
the deputy commissioner of the Minnesota State Welfare Department, and the 
Associate Commissioner and Assistant Commissioner for Community Services 
of the Bureau of Indian Affairs to discuss contracts for general assistance and 
foster-home care. The Minnesota delegation took the position that the needs 
of Indians in Minnesota, particularly in the distressed counties, were such as to 
justify Federal funds for general assistance as well as foster-home care. Bureau 
officials agreed to make a survey of the situation, making it clear that agreement 
to make the survey did not commit the Bureau to provide general-assistance 
funds. 

BACKGROUND OF CONTRACTS 


The following brief review of the history of the contracts leading to the interim 
agreement and joint study between the Bureau and the State in 1954 is included 
here in the hope that it will contribute to a better understanding of present con- 
tractual relationships. 

Prior to the recent general-assistance contract between the Bureau and the 
State, needy Indians who did not qualify for assistance under the social-security 
yrogram received general assistance financed wholly from county funds, except in 
Bacher County where the county was reimbursed i100 percent from State funds 
for relief to indigent Indians and, in the case of Red Lake Indians, from tribal 
funds available to needy members of the Red Lake group. 

In December 1950, the Minnesota Senate Interim Committee on Indian Affairs 
recommended to the 1951 legislature that the Federal Government assume all 
general-assistance costs for Indians in Minnesota on the basis that general- 
assistance payments to Indians are a financial burden to Minnesota taxpayers, 
particularly those residing in local units of government having a large Indian 
population, since the Indians reside on land held in trust by the Federal Govern- 
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ment and, therefore, untaxable. The recommendation stated: ‘As long as 
such property is exempt from assuming its fair share of the cost of the govern- 
ment, it is the opinion of this committee that the Federal Government should 
assume welfare costs incurred by those residing thereon.’’ 

The committee further recommended “that the Federal Government continue 
the operation of the Pipestone Indian School until such time as the children 
attending the school can be properly provided for in foster homes.’ 

The appropriation for the Pipestone School for the fiscal year 1953 was increased 
to allow for both the operation of the school and the initiation of a foster home 
program for Indian children. The first foster care contract became effective 
October 1, 1952, in the amount of $72,231 for the 9-month period. The Bureau 
proposed to tie the foster care contract to children who might have been cared 
for in the Pipestone School had it remained open but the State rejected this 

roposal and offered in its place a contract which was finally aecepted by the 

ureau, covering any neglected and dependent Indian child of one-fourth or more 
Indian blood in a distressed county as defined by State law or a county with an 
Indian population of more than 1,400 as shown by the 1950 United States Census. 
The counties covered by the contract were Becker, Baltrami, Cass, Mahnomen, 
and Mille Lacs. 

During the summer of 1953 representatives of the Minnesota Legislative Interim 
Committee requested the Congress to appropriate funds to cover the entire cost 
of foster home care of Indian children and general assistance to Indians in the 
State. Congress appropriated $150,000 for foster home care in lieu of operation 
of the Pipestone Indian School, with the surplus, if any, to be applied to a relief 
program. The State committee on Indian affairs recommended that the general 
assistance fund be extended only to the five counties already covered by the con- 
tract for foster home care in view of the amount estimated as necessary to maintain 
the foster home program. 

After a case review of the foster care and general assistance contract expenditures 
for fiscal year 1955, the Bureau agreed to include in the foster care contract for 
1956 the $40,000 that had been provided for general assistance in 1955. The 
findings of this present study of general relief needs should provide a factual basis 
for careful consideration of the need for Federal assistance in connection with 
relief needs in 1958. 


METHOD OF APPROACH TO THE STUDY 


Statistical data on relief expenditures for Indians in 19 selected counties with 
concentrated Indian population have been obtained by the State on a calendar 
year basis since 1953.!_ The fiscal year reports do not include a breakdown of 
cases or expenditures by race. In Minnesota the category ‘‘General relief” 
includes maintenance relief (subsistence—food, shelter, clothing, etc.), foster 
home care, medical relief, other relief such as burials, transportation, etc., care 
in the State university hospital and the county’s share of the cost of care in 
State institutions for the mentally ill, epileptics, deaf and the blind, ete. In the 
Bureau the term “general assistance’ refers primarily to subsistence relief and 
does not include medical care. The stated policy of the Bureau is to provide 
general assistance only to needy Indian families or persons residing on reservations 
who are not eligible for public assistance or general assistance through programs 
operated by their State and county governments except that general assistance 
may be provided for a reasonable time pending establishment of eligibility for 
public assistance and receipt of first payment. Since medical care is a part of 
the general relief program in Minnesota, it is understandable that confusion arose 
in some of the counties with respect to use of contract funds for medical care 
and for transportation costs incidental to medical care. 

Since the annual statistical data for Indians reported to the State by the coun- 
ties include all persons classified as Indians by county welfare offices, the first 
step in this survey was to ascertain the cases that meet Bureau general relief 
eligibility requirements with respect to blood quantum and residence on a reser- 
vation and to exclude from maintenance relief expenditures charges for medical 
eare. Accompanied by the State director of public assistance, exploratory visits 
were made first to Cass and Beltrami Counties to determine the type of informa- 
tion available in the county offices and the best method of recording the data. 
Becker and Mahnomen Counties were visited later as well as St. Louis and Carlton 
Counties. At a conference in St. Paul, the data desired were discussed with the 
county welfare director of Mille Lacs County. A questionnaire was sent to the 
other remaining 10 counties over the signature of the State director of public 


1 Pipestone and Roseau Counties are not included in this analysis, as the former reported only two main- 
tenance relief cases in 1955 and Roseau County reported no payments for maintenance relief. 
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assistance, specifically delineating the information required. 
sponded promptly. 

In Cass and Beltrami County welfare offices the financial cards for all Indian 
recipients of general relief during the calendar year 1955 had been pulled re 
tory to our visit and reviewed by the workers responsible for the cases. Cards 
for cases of less than one-fourth Indian blood and those living off the reservation 
were eliminated. The cases known to be living within reservation boundaries 
had been sorted to show, where possible, whether the families lived on tax-exempt 
or taxable land. In compliance with the one-fourth or more Indian blood require- 
ment in the contracts with the Bureau, verification of Indian blood has been 
obtained from the Consolidated Chippewa Agency for cases thought to be eligible 
for inclusion under the foster care and general relief contracts. Beltrami County 
uses a special certification form. (See copy attached.) When lists of names with 
identifying information are submitted in letters to the agency requesting certi- 
fication of Indian blood, the agency uses its own certification form. (Copy at- 
tached.) 

In Cass, Beltrami, and Mahnomen Counties the charges on the financial cards 
for maintenance relief and for medical care were totaled separately each month 
and facilitated the tabulation of maintenance relief expenditures. In Becker 
County, however, charges for maintenance relief, medical and institutional care, 
and in some instances foster home care, were included on the same financial sheet 
and made the tabulation more tedious. The Becker County welfare director 
who has worked with the Indians of the White Earth Reservation for more than 
20 vears checked through the financial sheets to eliminate the cases he knew to 
be less than one-fourth degree Indian blood and those living off the reservation. 
The names of the cases designated as meeting the requirements were later checked 
against the records of the Consolidated Chippewa Agency for blood quantum 
and about 90 percent of them were identified on the rolls of which all were found 
to be one-fourth or more Indian blood. Without further identifying information 
such as difference in spelling, other names by which family might be known, 
names of parents, etc., it was not possible to identify fully the remaining 10 
percent. 

From the table below it will be noted that approximately 70 percent of the total 
maintenance relief expenditures for Jndians in the 17 counties reporting expendi- 
tures for Indians are for cases meeting Bureau eligibility requirements with respect 
to degree of Indian blood and residence on a reservation or on tribally owned land. 
In the 5 counties with the largest concentration of Indian population, approx- 
imately 75 percent meet these requirements compared to slightly over 64 percent 
in the other counties. 


All counties re- 


TABLE 1.—Maintenance-relief expenditures for Indians, calendar year 1955 


| Special study, Indian cases, one-fourth or 


1955 statistical report, all 
Indian cases 


more Indian blood, living on reservations 
or on tribally owned land 








County Pn idee pee Dat a JT es SS ee 

} | | | 

| Number |Expenditures!) Number |Expenditures| Percent 

| of cases (100 percent)| ofcases | } 
=_ _ | _ ot $$$ —_ a cs ——_— _—— 
Becker declatilachas ein 232 $70, 449 | 192 | $54, 233 | 76.9 
Beltrami____--- EMTS 73 19, 363 | 56 | 9, 886 | 51.1 
Cass ee 200 | 28, 916 154 | 21, 710 | 75.1 
EES 75 | 111, 120 71 5 | er 
Mille Lacs fetal 63 | 13, 733 52 | 10, 351 | 75.4 
Total. ..<..<. séasbakaaie 643 | 143, 631 | 107, 462 | 74.8 
Nc ag ie 4 1, 309 | pe Sis Ie 
Carlton , NS 37 | 12, 674 358 | 50.2 
Clearwater_.- - eee es 32 | 3, 929 3, 858 | 98. 2 
Cook noneaucauausibacemaaen 11 1, 765 | 920 | 52.1 
CR ge ee ee 12 | 4, 456 1, 075 | 24.1 
Sn te eee 5 1, 835 halo in arenerdendesadiaiaie 
Itasca. _ sGu dsc baeesdeneed | 77 | 12, 624 7} 37.8 
ONIONS «5 ocsccecomensy 14 | 2, 831 | 80.38 
Pine secant as 30 4, 054 3, 666 | 90. 4 
POON ao «occ ataceabes 17 | 4, 448 | 4, 243 | 95.4 
St. Louis___- ik cancel 88 | 30, 427 24,317 | 79.9 
Yellow Medicine._............-- 13 | 1, 967 | 1, 299 | 66. 0 
TOM. 20 A: 343 | 82, 319 218 | 52, 801 | 64.4 
Grand total.....-.-------- "986 225,950/ 743| 160,263; 70.4 

| 


1 Apparently error in figures. 
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From table 1 it will be noted that the heaviest maintenance relief caseloads 
and expenditures for Indians are in the five counties with the heaviest concentra- 
tion of Indian population. Next to Becker County, Cass County has from twice 
to 3 times the number of cases and twice the expenditures as the other 3 counties. 
With the exception of Becker County, these counties with the heaviest Indian 
populations have been declared distressed counties by the State legislature and 
receive State equalization aid for their general relief programs. In Becker 
County where the townships administer the general relief programs, the county 
welfare board through an agreement made with the State agency in 1938, admin- 
isters the general relief program for indigent Indians in the county and until 
Federal contract funds were made available, the cost of such care was reimbursed 
100 percent to the county from State funds. 

To qualify for equalization aid the county’s property value must be below $7 
million. The State will reimburse eligible counties an amount equal to 75 per- 
cent of the excess in county costs over 1'4 times the statewide tax mill levy for 
welfare purposes. The amounts of equalization aid earned by the counties will 
be discussed later in this report under source of funds. 

Also classified as distressed counties are six of the other counties listed in table 1. 
They are: Aitkin, Clearwater, Cook, Hubbard, Koochiching, and Pine. 

The Indian population in these counties is comparatively small and their main- 
tenance relief caseloads and expenditures for Indians also are low compared to the 
five counties. Table 2 shows the percent that the Indian population in the 17 
counties is of the total population and maintenance relief expenditures for Indians 
related to total maintenance relief expenditures. 

It will be noted that although the Indian population of Mille Lacs County 
constitutes only 2.8 percent of the total county population maintenance relief, 
expenditures for Indians apparently meeting Bureau eligibility requirements of 
blood quantum and residence constitute 23.4 percent of the county’s total 
maintenance relief expenditures. In Cook County, which has the smallest 
population of any of the counties, the Indian population is 8.5 percent of the 
total and in Clearwater County, 3.2 percent. In both counties, however, mainte- 
nance relief expenditures for Indians represent a smaller proportion of the total 
than in Mille lane County. The highest ratio of expenditures for Indians is in 
Becker County, but this may be somewhat distorted. (See table 2.) Since the 
maintenance relief program for non-Indians is administered by the townships and 
the program for Indians by the county, it is possible that the township expendi- 
tures are underreported. It should be noted, however, that half of the total 
maintenance relief payments in the five counties for Indians meeting Bureau 
eligibility requirements are in Becker County. Also, it will be noted that there 
is a slight discrepancy between the 1955 statistical report and the special study 
figures for Mahnomen County which may result from a refund that may have been 
overlooked in checking the financial cards. Since the expenditures for the 4 cases 
eliminated as ineligible were small amounts for medical care and the difference 
between the 2 reports is only $162, it is not believed that the percentage of 
expenditures for eligible Indians is materially effected. The smaller percentage 
of expenditures for Indians in Beltrami County results from the fact that most 
of the County’s Indian population resides on the Red Lake Reservation where 
general assistance is provided from tribal funds for eligible members of the Red 
Lake Tribe. The Indians receiving maintenance relief in Beltrami County are 
mostly Indians of the so-called mission group adjoining Cass Lake. Also included 
are a few Indians living on the Red Lake Reservation who are not enrolled as 
Red Lake Indians and enrolled members who have married outside the tribe 
and lost their eligibility for tribal relief. Included in the 1955 statistical report 
but not in the special study are 16 cases living outside the county, mostly in 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, for whom Belgrami County is making reimbursements 
for their maintenance relief grants. 


RELIEF TRENDS 


A State department of public welfare report entitled ‘““Public Welfare Summary 
of Information, Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1955” includes the following statement 
under the heading ‘‘General Relief’’: 

‘Relief costs show the greatest percentage increase of the five programs. This 
trend resulted from more persons in need, reflecting the effect of the employment 
decline that began in the fall of 1953. The impact of this economic factor was 
noted mostly in the past fiscal year as costs were up 28.1 percent and persons 
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aided 22.9 percent. The greater percentage rise in costs was due to a higher 
average grant. This apparently was the result both of a greater percentage of 
families having relief as their only support (no other income), and a higher cost 
for the subsistence items. * * * 

_ “Gross data for the 12-month period hides the fact that at the end of the fiscal 

sar the number of persons aided dropped below the level of June 1954. Persons 
saoelehad maintenance relief reach a winter peak usually in March of each year. 
In March 1955 the number of persons given aid totaled 27,637, highest March 
figure since 1949. By June 1955 the total number of persons aided was down to 
15,802, a 43.8 percent drop from the March total. 

According to the director of research and statistics, the trend downward was 
much lower in rural areas, particularly in the nothern counties, and the peak was 
not reached until December. 


TABLE 2.—Indian population in relation to total county population and maintenance 
relief expenditures for Indians related to total maintenance relief expenditures by 
county 























Special study, Indians 
Indian pop-| 1955! total | 1955 county statistical | 4 or more Indian blood 
| ulation as mainte- | report, all Indians living on reservation or 
County | percent of nance | tribal land 
| total popu-| relief, all orn 
lation | races (100 

| percent) | Amount | Percentof| Amount | Percent of 

total total 
I a i meee 6.1 | $79,857 | $70, 499 88.3 $54, 233 67.9 
LEE ee | 10.7 | 86, 331 | 19, 363 | 22. 4 | 9, 886 11.5 
Cass aaa 9.3 | 69,139 | 28, 916 | 41.8] 21,710 31.4 
Mahnomen. siniiee aoneul 14.3 | 19, 313 Be Oe setadnccuede } 11, 282 58. 4 
I BS. canteen cneaouson 2.8 44, 142 | 13, 733 | 31.1 | 10, 351 23.4 
J) Sa dneginben . 64 | . aha deainasababa ealdeare ee aceasta econ son edie dren anent nai roller ak een 
Carlton. i alguna Sabeted eens 2.3 | 30, 874 12, 674 41.1 6, 358 | 20. 6 
Clearwater__...- | 3.2 19, 358 3, 929 | 20.3 | 3, 858 | 19.9 
Cook . - Rkp eames | 8.5 6, 964 1, 765 25. 3 920 | 13.2 
Goodhue iumeatel 37 | 26, 455 4, 456 | 16.8 | SG Enaocoksubnes 
OS eee | aan tl 10, 745 1, 835 | ily. hi ths esse ee ahaa ia ae 
Itasca Ln inanncneebenen ae 1.6 | 73, 528 12, 624 17.2 | 4, 777 6.5 
Koochiching_.........-..- . 86 | 37, 943 2, 831 7.5 | 2, 288 6 
Pltanesiiezeces pendigignsing .97 | 47, 271 4, 054 8.6 3, 666 | Sad 
Redwood. ___._- Bare .76 | 20, 505 4, 448 21.7 | 4, 243 20.7 
St. Louis --| - 42 664, 415 30, 427 4.6 | 24, 317 3.7 
Yellow Medicine... inca -| . 68 24, 161 1, 967 | 8.1 1, 299 5.4 








1 Fiscal year figures are used here as calendar year figures are not readily available except for the 5 counties. 
Total expenditures for all races were higher during the calendar year in Beltrami and Cass but lower in 
Becker and Mille Lacs. Total expenditures for the 5 counties were $10,987 higher for the calendar year 
and Indian expenditures as a percent of the total were slightly lower (1.3 percent). 


The following table shows the percentage change in expenditures for total 
maintenance relief in the five counties in fiscal year 1955 compared to 1954 and 
for Indians during calendar year 1955 compared to 1954. (Fiscal year figures 
are not available for Indians.) 


TABLE 3.—Change in maintenance relief expenditures for all races in 5 counties 
and in other counties with Indian population and in expenditures for Indians 











| | Expenditures for 
| Totalex- | All races, Percent Indians Percent 
5 counties jpenditures,| 1955 change a = ee change 
| 1954 | 
| | 1954 | 1955 
| | 

Becker deme siaie ai _....--| $69, 928. 47 | $79, 856. 53 | | 14.2 | $56, 781. 39 $70, 499. 20 24.2 
Beltrami rane _...---| 69,930.29 | 86,331. 28 | 23. 4 15, 942.03 | 19,362. 61 21.5 
Cass__. bbidabomdend ..-| 38,179.88 | 69, 139. 25 | 81.1 | 19,455. 40 28, 915. 99 48. 6 
Mahnomen...._.-..-- cacenel 10, 616.65 | 19, 312. 63 | 81.9 11,950.24 | 11, 281.84 —5.6 
PE CO tcc cnchoncemincte | 26,749.30 | 44, 142.77 | 65 8, 516.33 | 13, 732. 83 61.2 
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From these figures it will be noted that Becker County is the only county 
showing a higher percentage change in expenditures for Indians in 1955 than for 
total expenditures, but as pointed out earlier, the total figures may represent 
underreporting by the townships administering general relief. 


TRENDS IN MAINTENANCE RELIEF AND FOSTER CARE EXPENDITURES 


An analysis of the maintenance relief and foster care expenditures for Indians 
in the 5 counties for the calendar years 1953, 1954, and 1955 shows a 70.9 per- 
cent increase in foster care expenditures in 1955 over 1953 compared to an in- 
crease of 46.3 percent in maintenance relief. See table 4 next page. In Cass 
County, which shows substantially higher expenditures for foster care than the 
other 4 counties, the increase was 138 percent. Of the $98,046 spent in Cass 
County in 1955, $93,511 came from Federal contract funds which represents 66 
percent of the total spent in the 5 counties under the contract. Federal contract 
funds of $141,178 represent 92.4 percent of the total spent on foster care of all 
Indian children in the 5 counties. Although the amounts spent for maintenance 
relief in Cass County in both 1953 and 1955 were only about 20 percent of the 
amounts spent for foster care, the percentage increase is somewhat comparable. 
Maintenance relief jumped from $12,372 in 1953 to $28,916 in 1955. 


TaBLe 4.—Trend in maintenance-relief and foster-care payments for Indians 
calendar years 1958, 1954, and 1956 


| Maintenance relief ! Foster care # 





| 

County Bs ole Oe ites a A OD er ited. ie 

| 1953 | 1954 | 1955 | 1953 | 1954 | 1955 
—_____————- aca Meee Ree eee ee ee peta: 
ee eg Ae | $62,265 | $56,781 | $70,499 | $25,944 | $33, 965 $26, 136 
IN Se hc ai decent Canaan babel | 11,267] 15,942 | 19, 363 | 5, 293 | 4, 479 | 10, 399 
PN Se eee an nda mp aeeawma we ete | 3237 19, 455 28, 916 | «, 143 | 81,751 | 98, 046 
C0 ON eee ee | 6, 679 a 950 11, 120 | 8, 263 8, 180 | 8, 671 
ee eee ae hia ntcotbatel | 5, 567 | 516 | 18, 733 8,870 | 11,297 | 9, 414 
Ln ene tpn ersten ated enmeniceanit 


By 5 tEe anne enuie acess -----| 98, 150 | 112, 644 143, 631 89, 513 | 139, 672 152, 666 
| | | 


1 46.3 percent increase in 1955 over 1953. 
270.9 percent increase in 1955 over 1953, 


SOURCE OF FUNDS 


From the statistical information shown in tables 5a, 5b, 6a, and 6b, an attempt 
has been made to calculate the residual cost for the four distressed counties, and 
for these counties plus Becker County for maintenance relief to Indians after 
applying State aids, both equalization aid to distressed counties and allocations 
for Indian relief from State funds. Residual county costs have been figured 
both ways, as Becker County is not a distressed county and receives no equaliza- 
tion aid, but has had a special arrangement with the State for 100-percent reim- 
bursement of general-relief payments to Indians from State funds. 

Four distressed counties—From the data provided by the State, we know 
that the totai general-relief costs for the 4 distressed counties during calendar 
year 1955 was $516,387, and that the amount earned in equalization aid was 
$146.190. The amount spent for maintenance relief for all races during this 
period was $231,778, or 44.9 percent of total general-relief expenditures. As- 
suming that equalization aid is distributed according to program costs, 44.9 
percent, or $65,639, would, therefore, be allocated to maintenance relief. The 
cost of maintenance relief to Indians in the 4 ae was $73,132, or 31.5 percent 
of total maintenance relief expenditures. On this basis, $20,676 (31.5 percent 
of $65,639) in equalization aid should be applied to offset. maintenance-relief 
payments to Indians. 

In addition to equalization aid, certain allocations have been made since 1951 
by the Minnesota Public Relief Advisory Committee for Indian relief from State 
funds in reserve for special grants. In 1955, $49,144 was allocated by this com- 
mittee to the 4 counties for maintenance relief, foster care, and other relief needs. 
Since Indian maintenance-relief payments represent 31.5 percent of the total 
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general-relief payments to Indians, $15,480 of this allocation would be applied 
to offset maintenance-relief costs, making a total of $36,156 in State aid for main- 
tenance relief, and leaving a residual cost to the 4 counties of $36,976. 

Five counties.—By including Becker County, total general-relief costs for all 
races would be $640,587, and total maintenance-relief costs $309,769 (48.3 percent 
of total general-relief costs). Total maintenance relief for Indians is $143,631, 
or 46.4 percent of total maintenance-relief costs in the 5 counties. Since Becker 
County received no equalization aid, the amount of $20,676 earned by the 4 
counties would still be applicable. The amount allocated to Becker County - 
Indian relief in 1955 was $30,856, bringing the total allocation for Indian relief 
in the 5 counties to $80,000 for both maintenance relief and foster care. Since 
the cost of maintenance relief in the 5 counties is 42.2 percent of total general-relief 
costs for Indians, the share for maintenance relief would be $33,760. This brings 
total State aid for the 5 counties to $54,436, leaving a residual cost to the counties 
of $89,195. Assuming that 75 percent of this cost is for Indians meeting Bureau 
eligibility requirements of blood quantum and residence, the amount for such 
cases would be $66,886. 

This same approach could be used in calculating the residual cost to the counties 
for foster care of Indian children if the total cost of care of children of all races 
were known. 


TABLE 5a.—Source of funds for general relief in 4 distressed counties, calendar 
year 1956 











| State equaliza- | Public relief 
| | tion aid dis- | advisory com- | Federal foster- 
| Total | Total | tribution by mittee alloca- | care contract ! 
| general | mainte- | counties | tion, Indian | Per- 
County | relief nance re- | relief | County | cent 
| all races | lief, all | Nh nic thie ees eer ae STS Gh 
races | | | | 
| Amount | Per- | Amount | Per- | Amount | Per- | 
| cent | cent | cent | 
Beltrami .| $165, 538 $94, 048 $53,056 | 32.1 $6,736 | 4.0 $8,364 | 5.0 $97, 382 ant 58.8 
Cass... .| 229, 594 78, 697 73, 271 | 31.9 33, 864 | 14.7 | 511 | 40.7 | 28, 948 12.6 
Mahnomen. .. 40,179 | 19,085 3, 506 8.7 6, 336 | 15.8 , 296 | 20.6 | = 041 54.9 
Mille Lacs. .-- 81, 076 39, 948 16, 357 | 20.2 2,208 | 2.7 5, 437 6.7 7, 074 70.4 
Total_- 516, 387 231, 778 146, 190 | 28.3 49,144) 9.8 “115 , 608 22.8 205, 445 | 39.7 


TABLE 5b.—Source of funds for general relief in the 5 counties 

















State equaliza- | Publicrelief | 

| tion aid dis- | advisory com- | Federal foster- | 

| Total Total | tribution by | mittee alloca- | care contract! | 
| general | mainte- | counties tion, Indian | Per- 
County relief nance re- relief | County | cent 

all races | lief, all i ae ee 

races | 

| Amount | Per- | Amount | Per- | Amount | Per- | 

} cent | cent | cent | 
— - +--+ — = ae acute — 
Becker > $124, : 200 $77, 991 7 --| _.---| $30,856 | 24.8 = . 571 | 20.6 $67,773 | 54.6 
Beltrami 5, £ 94, 048 32.1 6, 736 4.0 , 364 5.0 97, 382 58.8 
Cass : , Of 78, 697 31.9] 33, 864 14.7 m8 511 | 40.7 28,948 | 12.6 
Mahnomen. _. 40, 179 19, O85 8.7 ) 15.8 296 | 20.6 | 22,041) 54.9 
Mille Lacs. - 81, 076 39, 948 20.2 2, 208 2.7 5 437 6.7 57,074 | 70.4 
Total__..| 640, 587 309, 769 146,190 | 22.8 80,000 | 12.4 141,179 | 22.3 273, 218 42.6 


1 The portion o1 the $40,000 general-relief contract funds spent in the 5 counties between Jan. 1 and June 


30, 1955, is not known but, assuming that it was $20,000, it would bring the Federal share to 25.1 percent and 
reduce the county share to 39.5 percent. 
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TABLE 6a.—General relief payments to Indians in 4 distressed counties by program ' 


calendar year 1955 






































—---—- —-— -—| Ss 





Total Maintenance | Foster-home Medical Other general | State institu- 
general relief care relief tions 
County relief to |___ Ss aiid sibnieceaal ends, a 
Indians | | | | | | 
100 per- | Amount| Per- |Amount}| Per- |Amount/ Per- |Amount} Per- |Amount} Per- 
cent | | cent | | cent | | cent cent cent 
pe ipa tele arte 
Beltrami-.---- $40, 942 | $19,363 | 47.3 $10,399 | 25.4 $9, 486 3.2 $347 0.8 $1, 347 3.3 
a | 137, 626 28,916 | 21.0} 98,046 | 71.2 7,487 5.4 306 .2 2, 871 2.0 
Mahnomen.._- 27, 928 | 11,120 | 29.8| 8,671 | 31.1 2,975 | 10.7 4, 282 | 15.3 880 3.2 
Mille Lacs.-...- 25, 371 | 13, 733 4 25 on 60 - 
5 2 


> 
0 
54.1 9,414 | 37.1 2; 130 8. 
9 


Total... + 231, 867 


73, 132 | 31.5 | 126,530 | 54.5 22, 087 4,960 | 2.1 5, 158 2. 











TABLE 6b.—General relief payments to Indians in 5 counties, by program, calendar 
year 1955 


























| | | 
Total | Maintenance | Foster-home Medical | Other general | State institu- 
general | relief care | relief tions 
County relief to oe ee ae ee oti 
Indians | | | | | 
100 per- |Amount; Per- |Amount) Per- |Amount| Per- | |A mount Per- |Amount) Per- 
cent | | cent | | cent | cent | | cent | cent 
ancl | al % a 
Becker....... -|$108, 396 | $70,499 | 65.0 | $26,136 | 24.1 | $9,612| 89| $1,205} 1.2] $854] 0.1 
Beltrami......| 40,942 } 19, 363 | 47.3 10, 399 | 25.4 9,486 | 23.2 347] .8] 1, 347 3.3 
ea 137,626 | 28,916 | 21.0 | 98,646 | 71.2] 7,487] 5.4 306} .2] 2,87 2.0 
Mahnomen.. 27,928 | 11,120 | 39.8 8,671 | 31.1 | 2,975 | 10.7 4,282 | 15.3 880 3.2 
Mille Lacs--..- 25,371 | 13,733 | 54.1 9,414 | 37.1] 2,139) 84 | ee 60 1 
—— — —_—— = — -| — Pegs |_——___ — | — — | —__— 
Total....| 340, 263 143, 631 42.2 | 152, 666 44.9 | 31, 699 | 9.3) 6,255 | 18 | 6,012 1.8 
| | | | 





For use by Beltrami County Welfare Board 
Case No. -.---- 


CERTIFICATE OF DEGREE OF INDIAN BLOOD 


To Whom It May Concern: 
This is to certify that 
I 9 on ne We DUP. 22 ok Se GS Ses ‘ 


WUNNCNT NUNN SEININTIO Woo ss 5 hs oe ch ai eet ae degree C hippe wa Indian, 
according to the official records of this agency. 


(Superintendent or Officer in Charge) 
eee a ee Indian Agency. 





Unitrep StTates DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
OFrFIceE OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 
MINNESOTA AGENCY 
Bemidji, Minn., 


(Date) 
CERTIFICATE OF DEGREE OF INDIAN BLOOD 
To Whom It May Concern: 
Toe this is to:certify that =... 2235-5. TE TN ne a Le 
that he or she is _____- se Chippewa Indian, according to the official records 


of this agency, that all Indians born within the territorial limits of the United 
States are citizens of the United States. Act of June 2, 1924 (43 Stat. L. 253) 


(Superintendent or Officer in Chi arge) 
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EXHIBIT IV 


STATEMENT PREPARED FOR MEETING BETWEEN MEMBERS OF MINNESOTA 
LEGISLATIVE INTERIM COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS, MINNESOTA CoN- 
GRESSIONAL DELEGATION, AND BuREAU oF INDIAN AFFAIRS OFFICIALS, 
Wasuinaton, D. C., Marcu 12 anv 13, 1956 


The Minnesota Department of Public Welfare is concerned with all welfare 
services to Minnesota Indians; however, our chief problem is the Indian children 
foster care program and the general relief needs of Minnesota Indians. The 
development of these programs over the past 9 years has been well documented 
and is known to members of the Minnesota Legislative Interim Committee on 
Indian Affairs, Bureau of Indian Affairs officials, and members of the Minnesota 
Department of Public Welfare (history of contracts for Indian care attached). 


INDIAN FOSTER CARE PROGRAM 


For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1955, this program provided services to 306 
Indian children. Originally this program was to provide foster care for Indian 
children enrolled in the Pipestone School, thus permitting the school to be closed. 
It seems generally agreed that foster home care is preferable to the institutional 
care provided at Pipestone. However, in the statement by F. W. Nichols, 
director of social welfare (forerunner of the department of public welfare) before 
the Senate Committee on Interior Department Appropriations on May 14, 1953, 
he pointed out ‘‘to expand program to all Indian children in Minnesota who need 
special care because of dependent or neglect * * * $200,000”; “400 Indian 
children at $500 per year.”’ This estimate was made shortly after the program 
began. It represents a conservative estimate of the need for foster home care for 
Indian children. 


Indian children under foster care program during period July 1, 1954, to June 30, 
1955 


Total cost (includes all costs shared by Federal, State and county)_. $142, 726. 19 


Peuminer OF Gnildren:.. = £565 2cel cue Sd Fete he alee aa 306 
Conti per eblid:..- . aceurs. lL desctedbe Jacl cite S alee $466. 43 
Shared: Percent 
Federal ee ee ae ee ee ee ES 69. 968 
State caw diowe ceetvbbecugec eek cbc eee esate 4. 196 
County wane ea i le ae eh leak Ry aah ees a 25. 836 


We believe in this program. It is providing a necessary and valuable service 
to Indian children in need. To our knowledge the Federal Government has 
made no other provisions for their care should we be unable to carry on this 
program. Accordingly we find it difficult to understand the reluctance of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs to negotiate contracts and to work for appropriations 
to support the full cost of this program. We see no conflict between this program 
and the larger issues with which the Bureau of Indian Affairs must deal. 

In the field of education the Federal Government contracts with the States 
to provide educational services to Indians. To our mind the providing of foster 
care services by the Minnesota Department of Public Welfare presents a similiar 
situation. We feel this program can stand on its own. If it is considered desirable 
and to the advantage of these Indian children we feel the Bureau should be willing 
to support the cost of care by in effect purchasing this service from the State. 
To duplicate this program by direct service on the part of Bureau of Indian 
Affairs would cost far more than the present State program. 


COSTS OF PROVIDING GENERAL RELIEF TO MINNESOTA INDIANS 


On taking the census figures for 1950 we find a total population for Minnesota 
of 3 million persons. The best estimates of the total number of Indians in 
Minnesota agree on a figure of 14,000 (1950 estimate by Indian Bureau) or 0.47 
percent of the total population. (For the entire United States total population 
150,697,361, total Indians 343,410 or 0.2 percent) Minnesota has 4.1 percent of 
all Indians. We further estimate that the 2 large urban counties in Minnesota, 
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Hennepin and Ramsey, have about 2,500 Indians within their area. The re- 
mainder, roughly 11,500 are located primarily in the 19 counties listed in the joint 
study made by the Bureau of Indian Affairs and the department of public wel- 
fare. In 16 of these 19 counties the percentage of Indians is above the overall 
percentage for the State, in 1 county constituting 14.3 percent of the total 
population. From the point of view of these counties then it seems to us only 
fair to ask what percentage of the total population do Indians constitute in other 
States where the Bureau of Indian Affairs has programs involving large-scale 
participation with Federal funds. It should be kept in mind that here in Minne- 
sota welfare services are provided by county units of government with State 
supervision. The State would simply act as the agent through which Federal 
funds would be channeled to reimburse the counties involved. 

During the calendar year 1954, the total expenditures in Minnesota for 
general relief was $14,447,851.38. Of this amount, general relief to Indians alone, 
amounted to $436,695.23 representing 3.02 percent of the total expenditures for 
general relief. This means that 3.02 percent of the costs of general relief are 
occasioned by 0.47 percent of the population. In other words their percentage 
of need for general relief is more than 6 times their percentage of the total popula- 
tion. In this area at least there should be no controversy over the fact that 
Indians do constitute a special problem in Minnesota. 

It should be noted that no cost of administration is being charged by the State. 
All moneys received from the Federsl Government go directly for the care of the 
Indian children involved. Accordingly, we recommend very strongly that an 
adequate appropriation be mede to cover the full cost of this program with pro- 
vision for proper supervision and audits of disbursements made on the part of 
the appropriate Federal agency. We do not esk for a lump sum amount to be 
granted te the State but rather that we be reimbursed only for the actual costs 
incurred, on a c»se-by-c2se basis. 

With regard to our overall request for a satisfactory solution to the problems 
posed by the Indian foster care program and the provision of general relief of 
Indians in Minnesota, the following quote is of interest. It is taken from Public 
Welfare, the journal of the American Public Welfare Association and covers the 
1955 biennial round table conference of APWA. At a meeting of that con- 
ference devoted to the subject of ‘‘Public Welfare Services for Indisns: Termina- 
tion of Federal Controls,’’ Selene Gifford, Assistant Commissioner of the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs, United States Department of the Interior, Washington, D. C., 
commented as follows: 

“The Bureau of Indian Affairs,’’ Miss Gifford said, ‘is convinced that State 
and local governments, since they are closer to the people, can offer a better 
channel for the Indians’ development than the Federal Government.” 

“Tn the field of welfare the problems to be met do not differ in kind from those 
now carried by State and local departments of public welfare, but the addition 
of new large groups must be taken into account.” (Italic ours.] 

Miss Gifford said that the Indian Service is proceeding on the basis that State 
welfare departments are willing to accept this responsibility and are strengthening 
the relationships between the Indion tribal councils in the State agencies. The 
Indian Service considers that its continuing function will be to serve as an under- 
pinning in the development of a new relationship between the State governments 
and the Indixns. 

We in Minnesota are quite in agreement with Miss Gifford’s remarks but we 
fear that the Bureau of Indian Affairs does not consider our problem a large one. 
While it is not large in terms of the State’s total activities, the Indians in need 
are concentrated in a few areas in our State. It is these areas and the local 
county jurisdictions located there that must bear the full brunt of providing 
welfare services to Indians. The impact of this load on these local jurisdictions 
is, we are convinced, as great to them as the impact would be on a State with a 
large Indian population were the Bureau of Indian Affairs to suddenly withdraw 
its financial support. 

It is our recommendation that Federal funds be provided to finance the foster 
home care program for Indian children and the cost of general relief to Indians 
in Minnesota. 
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EXHIBIT V 
History OF CONTRACTS FOR INDIAN CARS 


Prepared for meeting between members of Minnesota Legislative Interim Coni- 
mittee on Indian Affairs, Minnesota congressional delegation, and Bureau of 
Indian Affairs officials. Washington, D. C., March 12 and 13, 1956. 


1. During 1947 legislative session, a committee of the legislature went to 
Washington to discuss with the Bureau of Indian Affairs and the Minnesota 
congressional delegation, the unfairness of Federal funds being granted for relief 
and for foster home care of dependent Indian children to other States and at the 
same time being denied to Minnesota. The 1949 and 1951 legislative sessions 
also recognized this problem and appealed to Congress for funds. 

2. Legislative direction for establishing the foster home program from Joint 
Senate and House Subeommittee on Indian Affairs—March 29, 1951. 

3. Pipestone Indian School limited to dependent and neglected Indian children 
by Minneapolis Area Office of Indian Affairs—May 22, 1952. 

4. Office of Indian Affairs informed Minnesota Department of Social Welfare 
(now Department of Public Welfare) that $19,000 was available for direct relief 
and $72,321 for foster home care—-September 1952. 

5. Under authority granted Minnesota Director of Social Welfare by chapter 
716, Laws of 1951, proposed contracts for direct relief and foster home care were 
presented to legislative advisory committee for approval. The foster home care 
program was approved. However, the relief program was rejected because of the 
small grant for this purpose. With this authority a contract was entered into 
effective October 1, 1952. Because of the small sum available under the con- 
tract, the 100 percent reimbursement plan was limited to five counties having the 
largest financial problem. All dependent and neglected Indian children are 
covered, but in the remaining 82 counties the cost is borne by the State and county 
without Federal funds. This contract covered period from October 1, 1952, to 
June 30, 1953. 

6. Federal funds of $110,000 for foster home care program and $40,000 for 
relief program made available and contracts negotiated for July 1, 1953, to June 
30, 1954. 

7. A delegation from Minnesota met in Washington with the Minnesota con- 
gressional delegation and Bureau of Indian Affairs officials in March 1954 to 
discuss Federal Indian contracts. The Minnesota delegation objected to tax 
exempt land feature in Federal contracts on appropriations because of its tendency 
to defeat the program of Indian assimilation. Substantial agreement with 
Bureau of Indian Affairs officials was reached and no tax exempt land feature 
has been included in more recent contracts. 

8. As a result of the March 1954 meeting agreement was reached to conduct a 
joint study by the State of Minnesota and the Bureau of Indian Affairs relating to 
taxation and community services available to Indians in Minnesota. This study 
was completed in December 1954, but apparently provided mo basis for long-range 
solution to the problems of Minnesota’s Indians. In addition, the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs was to conduct similar studies in other States. Hopefully such 
studies could provide a uniform basis for solving problems such as those in 
Minnesota. 

9. Federal funds of $110,000 for foster home care program and $40,000 for relief 
program made available and contracts negotiated for July 1, 1954, to June 30, 
1955. 

10. In June 1955 the department of public welfare reported to the legislative 
advisory committee that it had been informed that about $150,000 in Federal 
funds would be available to continue the foster home care and relief programs. 
However, negotiations with the Bureau of Indian Affairs revealed that the 
Bureau would not renew the contract covering relief costs and in addition de- 
manded that the contract for foster home care for Indian children be limited to 
$110,000, with an additional $40,000 subject to further negotiation if needed. 
Since it was clear to the department of public welfare that at least $150,000 would 
be needed for the foster home care programs alone, the department did not sign 
the contract. On November 29, 1955, State Senator Gerald Mullin, chairman 
of the interim committee on Indian affairs and commissioner of public welfare, 
Morris Hursh, met with Mr. Robert Beasley, Chief, Branch of Welfare, Bureau 
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of Indian Affairs, in Washington, to discuss this contract. 
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Agreement was reached 


that 6 months’ cost experience would be accumulated for the foster care program 
following which a contract would be drawn based on these actual costs. 
figures indicating expenses in excess of $150,000 for the year were furnished to 


the Indian Bureau in January 1956. 
State funds neared exhaustion. 


Program 


Cost 


A period of delay ensued during which 


The completed contract providing $150,000 of 
Federal funds for the foster home care program for the period July 1, 1955, to 
June 30, 1956, was received by the department of public welfare on March 6, 1956. 


EXHIBIT VI 


Public assistance expenditures for Indians, calendar year 1955—- Trends 


Total 


EXPENDITURES 


Change from— 


Amount | Percent | Amount 





| +953, 495. 13 | 


|-+-$151, 670. 7% 








Percent 











General relief... $490, 190. 36 +12.3 | +44.8 
Old-age assistance - -- 227,096.81 | —18, 106.77 | —7.4 —4, 347. 21 —1.9 
Aid to dependent children--- | 410,284.74 | +12, 662. 38 | +3.2 +11, 668.75 | +2.9 
Aid to the blind_ | 30, 775. 34 —3, 839. 64 | —IL1 —2, 638. 19 —7.9 
Aid to the disabled 4, 313. 04 | 4 
nahn nke 1, 162, 660. 29 +44, 211. 10 | +4.0 | +156, 354. 07 | +15.6 
PERSONS 
Feneral relief... - 5, 584 | +579 | 414.5 4+2,066| +58.7 
Old-age assistance---_-_.--- 456 | —5l —10.1 —36 | —7.3 
Aid to dependent children_.- 1,476 | —98 | —6.2 —43 | —2.8 
Aid to the blind. é 72 —2 —2.7 +3 | +4. 4 
Aid to the disabled 11 ‘ | 
ama = - a | ————E 
I access | 7, 599 +428 +1, 990 +35. 6 
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EXHIBIT VII 
MINNESOTA INDIAN HEALTH SERVICES 


(Prepared by Minnesota Department of Public Welfare, August 1956) 
To Legislative Interim Committee on Indian Affairs: 


Problems which concern the department of public welfare with respect to 
Indian health services fall into four main areas: I. General medical services; 
II. TB contract; III. Southern Sioux contract; IV. Medical care for Indian chil- 
dren under foster-care contract. 

The following report covers each of these areas. 


I. GENERAL MEDICAL SERVICES AVAILABLE TO MINNESOTA INDIANS 


Attached to this report, marked “Exhibit 1,”’ is a memorandum to the county 
welfare boards of the 16 counties most concerned with medical care for Indians. 
This memorandum, dated August 20, 1956, from Morris Hursh, commissioner of 
public welfare, describes the present policy of the Division of Indian Health of the 
United States Public Health Service. You will note from the memorandum that 
when an eligible Indian needs services which are unavailable at an Indian hospital, 
the patients are referred to the local county welfare office, and the county must 
then pay the bill for services given to the Indian in need. In our opinion, the 
United States Public Health Service should either provide or pay for all medical 
services needed by eligible Indians. 

We feel that the Indian health problem was transferred to the United States 
Public Health Service primarily because of the many criticisms received when 
this was a responsibility of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. This transfer provides 
an excellent opportunity for a wholesale revision of the presently existing arrange- 
ments to provide health services for Indians. As a first step in discussing these 
revisions and how to bring them about, a meeting was held with Ray Lappegaard, 
deputy commissioner of public welfare; Louis C. Dorweiler, Jr., director of research 
of the legislative research committee; and Dr. Robert N. Barr, executive officer, 
Minnesota Health Department, present. Dr. Barr is a member of the Surgeon 
General’s Advisory Committee on Indian Health. In his thinking, a long-range 
goal would be the elimination of Indian hospitals, as such, and the development 
in their place of general community hospitals, to serve Indians and non-Indians 
alike. In addition, the recently developed contract to provide medical services 
for the Southern Sioux provides an example of the kind of arrangement we in the 
department of public welfare think will best serve the health needs of Minnesota 
Indians. (See sec. III.) We shall continue to work with representatives of the 
United States Public Health Service and the Minnesota Health Department to 
bring about the changes we feel are necessary. 


Il. TB CONTRACT FOR INDIANS 


Prior to July 1, 1954, under the terms of a contract drawn between the Minne- 
sota Department of Public Welfare and the Bureau of Indian Affairs, all applica- 
tions for care of Indians had to be submitted to the Minneapolis office of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs on an individual-case basis for approval. The policies 
of the Bureau were not clear cut, and fluctuated frequently. In many eases, it 
took months before the Bureau made its final decision of acceptance or rejection. 
During this period, the Indian renained among the general population and was 
not under sanatorium care. If the Bureau’s final decision was to reject the ease, 
an application was then made to the county of residence for tuberculosis sana- 
torium care. By the time the county made its investigation of eligibility, many 
months had elapsed before an authorization for sanatorium care was given. By 
this time, the Indian involved usually became discouraged and was no longer 
available for admission to the sanatorium. 

The contract for 1954-55 represented a new approach in providing sanatorium 
care for Indians. The department of public welfare assumed responsibility for 
reviewing the eligibility factors of (a) at least }4-degree Indian blood, and (6) 
residence in the State for 1 year preceding admission or, if not a State resident, 
certification as a public-health menace. Under the procedures released by the 
department of public welfare, sanatorium superintendents were instructed to 
admit Indians, if necessary, before completion and approval of the application 
forms. This was to insure that there would be no delay in getting them under 


care. Under this contract for 1954-55, a lump sum of $225,000 was provided to 


31658—59——_8 
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Minnesota to provide sanatorium care to Indians eligible under the policies 
adopted by the department of public welfare. At the end of the contract period, 
the difference between the Federal payment and the total cost of care under the 
contract was $68,877.56 in excess of the amount provided by the Federal Govern- 
ment. However, the funds appropriated for State aid for the tuberculous proved 
to be more than sufficient to make up this difference, because of the decrease in 
tuberculosis among the general population of the State. As a result, it was 
possible to transfer funds out of the State aid-to-sanatoriums accounts to be used 
for other purposes. (Our records indicate that the original draft of the contract 
for 1954-55 was cleared with the interim committee on Indians affairs.) 

Since responsibility for Indian health was transferred to the United States 
Public Health Service on July 1, 1955, our negotiations were with this Federal 
department in developing the contract for 1955-56. The United States Public 
Health Service has carried over the policy of the Bureau of Indian Affairs that 
they recognize responsibility only for those Indians residing on tax-free lands. A 
new feature of this contract was the establishment of an agreement that, of the 
total number of Indians who would receive care under the contract, 75 percent 
would be recognized as having eligible land status, and 25 percent would be con- 
sidered to be noneligible from the land-status point of view. These percentages 
were established with the hope that in future years it would not be necessary to 
investigate the land status of every individual. It was planned that, each year, 
the Federal agency would include in its lump-sum payment 75 percent of the esti- 
mated total cost of inpatient care. The State would assume the remaining 25 

ercent. 

7 The department of public welfare provided the United States Public Health 
Service with information on every case since July 1, 1954, so that a determination 
of land-status eligibility could be made. This data was used to establish the 
75-25-percent ratio. This data is being compiled again for the fiscal year 1955-56 
to see whether the ratio remains the same. If so, it is planned that the present 
ratio would be accepted and detailed data would not have to be compiled for 
several years. Under the contract, Indians are admitted immediately and are 
not permitted to remain in their community when they have infectious tubercu- 
losis. A much better public-health job is being done and, from the long-range 
point of view, the cost of sanatorium care for Indians should become less because 
the present program should result in a decrease in the incidence of tuberculosis 
among Indians. 

Applying the 75—-25-percent ratio at the beginning of the fiscal year, the State 
received a total amount of $227,000 for inpatient care of Indians from the United 
States Public Health Service. It is obvious that a rise in caseload during the 
fiscal year covered by the contract would result in a deficit. The rise in caseload, 
while unanticipated, did occur. Our latest figures indicate that this deficit will 
amount to $89,000. (The postaudit is not yet completed for the last quarter of 
the 1955-56 fiscal year.) The department of public welfare then asked the United 
States Public Health Service to provide us with additional funds to pay for what 
we considered to be their share of this deficit. The United States Public Health 
Service was willing to add an amount of $45,000 to our next year’s contract to 
provide, in some measure, for this deficit. We, in turn, again pointed out that 
this will not be sufficient to cover the cost of 75 percent of the caseload we antici- 
— in 1956-57, Currently, we are awaiting further word from the United States 
-ublic Health Service on this point. We have pointed out that, while the present 
program is far superior in terms of the public-health services being given, we 
cannot expect the State to assume financial responsibility for more than the 25 
percent of the cost of inpatient care, representing Indians not eligible from the 
Federal point of view. 


III. CONTRACT FOR HEALTH SERVICES COVERING THE SOUTHERN SIOUX 


In the spring of 1956 the department of public welfare was asked by officials 
of the Division of Indian Health, United States Public Health Service, to discuss 
a contract for medical care for indigent Sioux Indians in Redwood, Goodhue, 
and Yellow Medicine Counties. The United States Public Health Service desired 
to eliminate the use of contract doctors providing direct health services to indigent 
Indians in these counties, and asked us to serve as the State agency contracting 
to provide medical services in these counties, with financial support from the 
United States Public Health Service. From these discussions, a contract was 
developed providing the department of public welfare with a total amount of 
$15,000 for medical care for indigent Sioux Indians in these counties for the fiscal 
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year 1956-57. This contract has now been completed and a program begun on 
August 1, 1956. A copy of the contract is attached to this report, marked 
“Exhibit 2,’’ and a copy of the procedures given to the county welfare boards 
is also attached, marked ‘‘Exhibit 3.”’ 

We in the department of public welfare are extremely hopeful that our experi- 
ence under this contract will prove successful. If so, it may set a pattern for pro- 
viding health services to Indians throughout the State which will result in im- 
proved medical care for this group. Under this contract, it appears to us that 
we achieve the goal of all our Indian programs; namely, that the Indian is treated 
in the same manner as anon-Indian. In addition, an advantage administratively 
provided by this contract is the elimination of two levels of governmental service. 


IV. MEDICAL CARE FOR INDIAN CHILDREN COVERED BY FOSTER-CARE CONTRACT 


With the transfer of the responsibility for Indian medical care from the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs to the United States Public Health Service, the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs has raised the question of who will pay for medical costs incurred for 
children covered under our Indian foster-care contract. The department of 
public welfare feels that its contract for foster care of Indian children is an inclu- 
sive one, providing for the needs of these children in all areas. Any question on 
which of two Federal departments should pay for certain items under this pro- 
gram should be resolved between those Federal departments. We are advising 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs that our records will indicate clearly the items which 
constitute the cost of care of Indian children under this program. If, in their 
view, certain of these items are medical in nature, the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
should then take responsibility for obtaining its own reimbursement for these 
items from the United States Public Health Service. The Minnesota Department 
of Public Welfare will oppose any dual contract between this department and the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs and the United States Public Health Service in providing 
the care necessary for Indian children. 





EXHIBIT VIII 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EpuCcATION, AND WELFARE PusBLic HEALTH 
Service Contract No. SApu 67676 


NEGOTIATED SERVICES CONTRACT 


1. (a) Pursuant to 302 (ce), Public Law 152, 81st Congress, and subject to the 
terms and conditions on the reverse, the Public Health Service, Division of 
Indian Health, Indian health area office, Aberdeen, 8. Dak. (hereinafter referred 
to as the Government), and State of Minnesota, Department of Public Welfare 
(hereinafter referred to as the contractor), hereby contract for the services of the 
contractor in the manner and for the remuneration prescribed herein. 

(b) Specifications of the services, including locations at which they will be 
provided, are as follows: 

The purpose of this contract is to provide for the medical care of indigent Sioux 
Indians in the State of Minnesota in accordance with the following provisions: 

(1) Indigent Sioux Indians in need of medical care covered by this contract 
are defined as follows: 

(a) Sioux Indians not eligible to receive old-age assistance, aid to 
dependent children, aid to disabled, or aid to the blind, residing in 
Minnesota. 

(b) Recognized by the Indian community to be of Indian blood. 

(c) Sioux Indians having legal residence in Yellow Medicine, Red- 
wood, and Goodhue Counties and residing on nontaxable Indian land. 

(d) The determination of indigency or eligibility for medical assistance 
shall be based on the same criteria as that applied to any other citizen 
in the State of Minnesota. It is understood that consideration be given 
to all legal entitlements that may be available to the applicant. 

(e) The wife and issue of a non-Indian husband shall not be considered 
to be eligible under this contract. In case of divorce or widowhood, the 
person involved would again become eligible if they were definitely 
considered indigent. 

(2) The term ‘‘ medical! care’’ as used in this contract shall mean the services 
of licensed physicians, medical specialists, dentists, and clinical and labora- 
tory services. Allowances for the following are considered medical needs 
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when they are recommended by a physician and written or verbal verification 
of the physician’s recommendation appears in the case record: Special diets, 
licensed nursing-home eare, care provided by registered nurses, licensed 
practical-nursing care, and special appliances that are prescribed by a physi- 
cian. Pharmaceutical supplies purchased by virtue of a prescription or 
statement and hospital care recommended by a physician shall also be 
considered medical needs. Plans for convalescent care outside of a hospital 
shall be made whenever such care is feasible. Transportation and board- 
and-room allowances, if needed to obtain medical care, shall be provided if 
not otherwise available. 

(3) The Minnesota county welfare boards shall accept applications and 
determine eligibility of Indian applicants in accordance with (a), (b), (c), and 
(d) of paragraph (1 

(4) The prior authorization procedures and fee schedules of the individual 
county welfare boards shall be adhered to in granting medical care 

(5) All applicants to whom service is denied because of in: ability to meet 
conditions (a), (6), (c), and (d) of paragraph (1) will be given an explanation 
of the reason(s) for their ineligibility; ery Vv will also be assisted, as far as 
feasible, to pursue substitute plans, and, if still not convinced of their ineligi- 
bility, will be informed of their right ee appeal to the commissioner of the 
Minnesota Department of Public Welfare. 

6) The medical social work consultant and the supervisor of relief in 

he department of public welfare shall review county welfare boards’ records 
foe fine il approval of elibility. 

7) Each county welfare board shall prepare a quarterly abstract of 
payments, which shall be forwarded to the financial division of the department 
of public welfare for auditing and payment. 

8) The Division of Indian Health, Bureau of Medical Services, of the 
Public Health Service will reimburse the State of Minnesota for actual 
expenditures for services provided under this contract in accordance with 
the fee schedule for similar services furnished to welfare recipients pre- 
vailing in the county in which such contract services are rendered; Provided, 
That the maximum liability of the Division of Indian Health under this con- 
tract shall be $15,000. Payment by the Division of Indian Health will be 
made quarterly on properly executed vouchers. 

(9) An accredited representative of the Division of Indian Health, Bureau 
of Medical Services, of the Public Health Service, shall be authorized to 
examine State and county social records relating to indigent Indians covered 


by this agreement. 
9 


2 


4. Contractor’s acceptance: 
Date: May 31, 1956. 
Sign: ature of authorized representative: 
Morris Hurscu, Commissioner 
Mailing address of contractor: 117 University Avenue, St. Paul, Minn. 


(Contractor should not pe rform any service under this contract until the con- 
tract has been accepted by the Government). 


5. Recommended: 
Signature 


Address: 4224 South Main St... Aberdeen, S. Dak. 
Date: June 7, 1956. 
Appropriation: “Indian Health Activities, PHS, 1957.” 
Allotment: —— 
6. Accepted by the Government 
Date: June 29, 195 6. 
Signature: 
Apa L. Conway, 
Acting Chief, Procurement Section, Supply Branch, Division of Admini 
trative Services. 


Period of contract: From July 1, 1956, to June 30, 1957, subject to renewal 
for fiscal years ———— and — . (See condition 1 on reverse.) 

3. Rate of remuneration: See attached specifications. Total expenditure 
authorized, $15,000. 





| 
| 
| 
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DePARTMENT OF PuBLIC WELFARE, 
STATE OF MISSISSIPPI, 
Jackson, Miss., December 14, 1956. 
Hon. Crain ENGLE, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Drar Mr. EnGuie: We are enclosing a copy of the questionnaire 
regarding American Indian public and general assistance for the month 
of June 1956, with such information as we have concerning assistance 
given to Indians in Mississippi. 

Sincerely yours, 
Joun N. Kirknam, 
Chief, Business Administration. 





State OF MONTANA, 
DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC WELFARE, 
Helena, Mont., November 13, 1956, 
Hon. Ciair ENGLE, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: We are enclosing the completed questionnaire regarding 
public assistance to Indians in Montana. You will note that our 
responses to questions 5a, b, c, 6a, and b are not very helpful. To 
secure precise information relating to these questions, particularly 
fa and b, would necessitate a rather extensive special study which we 
are not prepared to undertake at present. 

We are also unable to furnish information relating to health services 
available to Indians. This information may be secured from the 
Montana State Board of Health. 

Sincerely yours, 
THEODORE CARKULIS, 
Director, Division of Statistics and Research. 





STATE oF NEBRASKA, 
State Division oF Pusiic WELFARE, 
Lincoln, November 27, 1956. 
Hon. Ciarr ENGLE, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: We are returning the questionnaire regarding the re- 
ceipt of public assistance and general assistance by Indians in the 
State of Nebraska. As a matter of fact, we are unable to fully com- 
plete this questionnaire. 

In substance, our answer to all the questions must be that Nebraska 
laws and State administrative policies contain no distinction in favor 
of or discrimination against Indians. Public assistance paid to In- 
dians is computed on exactly the same basis as is public assistance 
paid to members of any other race. 

General assistance, administered by local county boards and paid 
entirely from funds raised through local county taxation, presents a 
problem in areas near Indian reservations. This is true because it is 
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well known that Indians leaving the reservation exist on a lower stand- 
ard than do members of the white race. The requests for general 
assistance are therefore increased substantially in comparison with 
counties having no or very small Indian populations. 

In addition to equal treatment for Indians in the area of public 
assistance, our State has repealed all special laws such as those pro- 
hibiting the sale of firearms to Indians and the sale of liquor to Indians. 

We regret that we do not have more accurate statistics available 
in order to complete the enclosed questionnaire. 

Sincerely yours, 
F. M. Woops, 
Director. 
E. D. WarnsuHotz, 


Legal Consultant. 





Nevapa State WELFARE DEPARTMENT, 
Reno, Nev., December 11, 1956. 
Hon. Cuarr ENGLE, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Encte: The following data are in response to your 
questionnaire of October 31, 1956. 

Because it simplified the process of gathering the data, they reflect 
caseload and payments applicable to the month of November 1956 
rather than June 1956. We hope that this will make them no less 
adaptable for use by your committee. 

Under Nevada public-assistance laws, there is no recording of Indian 
blood quantum; residence is recorded for Indians as well as all other 
applicants or recipients, but does not serve principally as a criterion 
for determining race. Rather, the applicant’s statement as to whether 
or not he considers himself to be an Indian, is taken at face value— 
a copy of each authorization document on Indian cases is forwarded 
to the United States Indian Service in Phoenix, Ariz. 

General assistance is administered by the several counties, inde- 
pendently of the State agency, and we are unable to provide data 
relative thereto. 

Public assistance—November 1956 


| 





Recipients Payments 

| + rq = “7 oe =. 

| Indian | Amount | Average 

| Indian Total | as per- < Sania” ee 
| | cent of | 





total Indian | Total Indian | Total 
| Baie 


Old-age assistance_________...-.__| 254 | 2, 564 | 9.9} $16,080 | $165,424 | $63.31 | $64. 52 
Aid te the bina... 25. 34 | 117 | 29.1 2, 508 9,107 | 73.76 77. 84 
Aid to dependent children | 

(families) ______. Jt AE Sets 181 | 542 | 33. 4 14, 691 50,482 | 81.17 | 93. 14 





We are unable at this time to make a detailed analysis showing 
income, in cash or in kind, which is received by Indian cases and tends 
to reduce their average payments under aid to the blind and to de- 
pendent children, as compared to the entire caseload. It is known, 
however, that somewhat less than one-half of Indian recipients of aid 
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to the blind are budgeted as having shelter supplied to them. This 
is a significantly larger proportion than that applicable to the overall 
caseload. 


FOSTER CARE, INDIAN 


Under contract No. 14—-20-450-773, between this agency and the 
United States Bureau of Indian Affairs, payments for foster care of 
Indian children are made by this agency. Payments are $65 per 
child, the same as for foster-care payments in behalf of non-Indian 
children. In June 1956, this program covered 37 Indian children, at 
a cost of $2,115 for the month. In November, 33 children were in- 
cluded in payments totaling $2,124. 

Sincerely yours, 
BaRBARA COUGHLAN 
Mrs. Barbara C. Coughlan, 
State Director. 


State oF New Mexico, 
DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC WELFARE, 
Santa Fe, N. Mex., December 5, 1956. 
Hon. Cuarr ENGLE, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear ConGRESSMAN ENGLE: This will refer to your letter of October 
31 asking for data regarding the services of the New Mexico Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare to American Indians. 

In the State of New Mexico, we do not record any data regarding 
the racial origin of recipients other than those recipients who are of 
Navajo blood and living in the Navajo Reservation. The reason 
for this classification is that the Federal law in regard to assistance 
given to such Navajo recipients sets up a different matching formula; 
and this classification is purely for accounting purposes. 

While we realize that for your purposes this lack of classification 
does not give the information you desire, we feel that it is highly 
desirable that all people be treated as individuals regardless of race or 
ancestry. Particularly in this area of multicultural backgrounds, 
any attempt to classify would necessarily have to depend upon purely 
arbitary standards, and such classification does tend to make for dis- 
criminatory practices. 

Many of our recipients are of Indian blood and many of them live 
on reservations. However, we cannot use even post-office addresses 
as indicating these facts, since many of the pueblo post offices serve 
not only the pueblo itself but surrounding territory. 

We have attached the completed questionnaire which gives data 
only on the Navajo recipients. In addition to the Navajos, we serve 
the Pueblo Indians and other small groups including the Jicarilla 
Apaches and Mescalero Apaches, etc. We regret that we cannot give 
you data regarding the number and category of such recipients. 

Of course, general assistance to the Pueblo and Apache Indians liv- 
ing on reservations is largely handled by the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

Child welfare services in New Mexico are caring for approximately 
60 Indian children in foster care. Of these, the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs is paying the board bill for seven, while we give all of the 
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service necessary in the case. The funds for the other children are 
being paid completely out of State funds. In addition, especially in 
Bernalillo and Me ‘Kinley Counties, we are giving temporary, emer- 
gency overnight care to a number of Indian children. Most of these 
are referred by the police who have picked up the parents for drunk- 
enness and the child cannot be held in jail with the parent while he 
(or she) sobers up. These sometimes turn into longtime cases, but 
usually it is determined that this is not a situation of true neglect so 
serious that the child should be removed from his own home. 

During the past year, several Indian unmarried mothers have been 
referred for maternity home care, and more Indian babies are being 
referred - anoptre placement. 

As we able to place child welfare workers in the counties where 
there is Indien population, the number of Indian children under care 
is materially increasing. 

The crippled children’s service division includes Indian children in 
its State program of services to crippled children, and they receive 
any indicated services not available to them through Indian Health 
Services now administered by the United States Public Health Service. 
As of July 1, 1956, a total of 471 Indian children were registered in 
the Crippled Children’s Service Division. The Indian groups included 
are Navajo, 307; Pueblo, 129; Apache Jicarilla, 20; Apache Mescalero, 
13; other, 2 

The division provides medical services for the following diagnostic 
groups: orthopedic, plastic, ophthalmological, convulsive seizures, 
congenital heart disease, and hearing disorders. Indian children 
receive treatment services in all of these groups except that ophthal- 
mological care is available to some of them by ophthalmologists on 
the Indian Health Service staff. In addition, the conservation of 
hearing program has only recently been initiated and plans are now 
complete for the referral of patients, including Indian, to the program. 

The Indian Health Service staff cooperates with the staff of the 
local departments of public welfare to arrange care of Indian children. 
The department plans for diagnostic services at clinics, in physicians’ 
offices, in hospitals, and at specialized centers such as those for treat- 
ment of congenital heart disorders. Treatment of children includes 
medical, surgical, and dental care, fitting of prosthetic appliances, 
glasses, and hearing aids, satin home care, medication, nursing care, 
transportation, ete. 

The Indian Health Service cooperates by providing transportation 
of Navajo Reservation children since they are so scattered geograph- 
ically. The Service also may admit children to Indian Service hos- 
pitals for interval care while specialized services are being provided 
by crippled children’s services. The Indian Health Service nurses 
work closely with CCS nursing consultants in interpreting the CCS 
program and in arranging treatment for Indian children. 

Because of the State of Arizona not participating in the Children’s 
Bureau’s program of services to Indian crippled children, New Mexico 
has been allocated specific Federal funds to care for some of the 
Arizona Indian children. The same services as mentioned above are 
available to them with the exception of planning for care through the 
local New Mexico county welfare departments. The latter cannot 
participate since another State’s patients are involved. 
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Indian children often require longtime orthopedic care since there is 
still considerable bone tuberculosis, as well as pulmonary, present in 
children. Many of the Navajos have congenital dislocation of the 
hip which makes long periods of hospitalization necessary. Consider- 
able effort is made to locate these patients early so that treatment is 
more successful and does not require such a long period of time. 

It is felt that with more comprehensive planning at the national level 
between the United States Children’s Bureau and the Public Health 
Service, much more adequate medical services will be made available 
to Indian children regardless of what their physical handicaps may be. 

We hope that this information will be helpful to you. If there is 
anything further that you would like to know, please let us know. 

Sincerely, 
CrypEe W. Linvitte, ZJr., 
Assistant Director (Social Services). 





Strate or New York, 
DEPARTMENT OF SociaAL WELFARE, 
Albany, November 20, 1956. 
Hon. Ciatr ENGLE, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. EncGte: In accordance with your letter of October 31, 
1956, requesting information regarding the head conditions of Indians 
in New York State, insofar as they are recipients of public and general 
assistance, I am transmitting herewith your questionnaire completed 
to the best of our ability. 
Sincerely yours, 
Raymonp W. Hovsron, 
Commissioner. 





NortH Caro.LinaA DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC WELFARE, 
Raleigh, December 14, 1956 
Hon. Ciatr ENGLE, 
Chairman, Committee on Intervor and Insular Affairs, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: In order to secure the information necessary to answer 
the questions presented with your letter of October 31 our division of 
research and statistics has made a survey in the 6 counties in which 
90 percent of the Indians live. In view of the fact that sufficient 
space is not available on the questionnaire which you sent, we are 
attaching a statement which provides the answers to the questions in 
the same order in which they are listed on the questionnaire. 

We hope that the information is not too late for your purpose. 

Sincerely yours, 
R. Evcene Brown, 
Director of Public Assistance. 
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Pustic WELFARE Boarp or Nortu Daxora, 
Bismarck, N. Dak., December 12, 1956. 
Hon. Crarr ENGLE, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Eneuz: I am enclosing the completed questionnaire 
directed to our department by you on October 31, 1956, and trust 
that it is the type of information you and your committee desire. 

Should we be able to help you again, do not hesitate to call upon 
our department. 

Sincerely yours, 
GLEN H. JAHNKE, 
Assistant Director. 





STATE OF OKLAHOMA, 
DerpaRTMENT OF PuBLIC WELFARE, 
Oklahoma City, Okla., December 11, 1956. 
Hon. Cuarr ENG LE, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear CoNGRESSMAN ENGLE: This has reference to your communi- 
cation of October 31, 1956, in which you requested information regard- 
ing public assistance granted to Indians in the State of Oklahoma. 

We are returning herewith the questionnaire which you forwarded 
with your letter with the information given from our records. 

We should like to advise in Oklahoma that no distinction is made 
between members of the Indian race and other races, other than the 
fact that a recipient or applicant of public assistance who has re- 
stricted land is given a period of 6 months to make resources available 
to meet his needs, whereas members of other races are given a maxi- 
mum period of 90 days. Upon request of the Indian agency with 
information regarding a hardship, this 6 months’ period can be ex- 
tended to give the applicant or recipient further time to dispose of 
such resources. 

If we can supply additional information for the use of your com- 
mittee, please let us know. 

Very truly yours, 
L. E. Raver, 
Director of Public Welfare. 


STATE OF OREGON, 
State Pusitic WELFARE CommMISSION, 
Portland, November 9, 1956. 
Hon. Crain ENGLE, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DrarR Mr. EnGuie: We acknowledge receipt of your letter and 
questionnaire of October 31, 1956. 

We regret that we do not have statistics necessary to reply to your 
questionnaire. It has been several years since we made a report on 
the number of persons of the various races receiving assistance. Our 
estimate is that some 500 Indians receive old-age assistance and about 
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275 Indian children and about 85 Indian adults receive aid to de- 
pendent children. This estimate is based upon a sample of cases, and, 
therefore, we cannot report the total amount of assistance paid in 
each of these two programs or the average grant. 

It would be possible for us to assemble the data if you want us to 
make a special study. If you have not done so, we would suggest that 
you confer with the Bureau of Public Assistance, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, about the possibility of a special 
national study in order that we might produce figures based upon 
uniform definitions. 

We shall wait upon further advice from you in this matter. Please 
be assured of our interest and willingness to cooperate with you and 
your committee. 

Very truly yours, 
State Pustic WELFARE CoMMISSION, 
(Mrs.) Loa Howarp Mason, 
Adminstrator. 


State DepartTMENT oF Pusiic WELFARE, 
Columbia, S. C., December 12, 1956. 
Hon. Crain ENGte, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: I am attaching a completed questionnaire pertaining to 
the American Indian, public and general assistance. 

As to the additional facts and figures pertaining to other services 
provided to Indians, such as foster home care, etc., South Carolina 
makes no exception in providing such services to the Indian. 

Very truly yours, 
Artuur B. Rivers, State Director. 





South Dakota DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC WELFARE, 
Pierre, S. Dak., November 19, 1956. 
Hon. Ciarr ENGLE, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Drar ConGRESSMAN ENGLE: We are submitting the answers to 
the questionnaire sent to us by the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs under date of October 31, 1956. 

The questionnaire requests information pertaining to the month of 
June 1956. Since we do not have figures available for that month we 
are submitting our information for ‘the month of September 1956. 

In addition to the specific items listed, we are including as item 7 
information relating to foster care of Indian children in South Dakota 
insofar as the same falls within the purview of the State department 
of public welfare. We are assuming that a similar questionnaire was 
directed to the State department of health which administers the 
program for crippled children in South Dakota. We are also assum- 
ing that the questionnaire was sent to the executive secretary of the 
board of charities and corrections at Pierre for information relating to 
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care of Indian insane, care of Indian mentally deficient, care of tuber- 
cular Indians, and correction and rehabilitation of Indian juvenile 
delinquents. 
Very truly yours, 
Matruew Furze, State Director. 





Strate DEeparTMENT OF PuBLIC WELFARE, 
Austin, Tex., November 15, 1956. 
Hon. Crarr ENGLE, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear REPRESENTATIVE ENGLE: This is in reply to your query 
regarding statistical information on the number of Indian recipients 
of categorical and general assistance within the State of Texas. 

We have witnin our State only the one small Indian reservation, 
consisting of the land which was recently transferred from the Federal 
Government to the State of Texas. The number of Indians currently 
on the reservation is about 332. 

Any individual or family on the reservation meeting legal require- 
ments is eligible just as any other resident of the State for old age 
assistunce, aid to the blind, and aid to dependent children grants. 
Texas does not have a program for aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled. 

We cannot give you the recipient count of Indians who are receiving 
categorical assistance since the number is so small that in our statis- 
tical accounting we do not attempt to separate them. 

As for the remaining part of your questionnaire, Texas does not 
have a general assistance program. 

Please feel free to write me again if there is any further way that I 
may be of service to you. 

Very truly yours, 
JoHN H. WInTERs. 





THe Stare or Urag, 
DEPARTMENT OF PuBLic WELFARE, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, November 6, 1956. 
Criair ENGLE, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Thisisin reply to your questionnaire in regard to assist- 
ance to Indians. 

No statistics are gathered by race of assistance recipients in Utah. 
Therefore, data are not available for Indians receiving assistance dur- 
ing June 1956 except for the Navahos on reservations. Indians not 
living on reservations and those living on reservations other than the 
Navaho-Hopi Reservation are granted assistance on the same basis as 
other population groups. 

The Navahos and Hopis are accepted for old-age assistance, aid to 
dependent children, aid to the blind, and aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled only. General assistance is provided by the United 
States Indian Service. 
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During June the Navahos and Hopis received assistance as follows: 











| Number of Total 
| recipients grants 
Old-age assistance -- -_- i aac laine ah Moa as 38 | $1, 970. 04 
Aid to dependent GUAR: 52) eat hn baa esateek AME 1 203 | 5, 606. 29 
Aid to the blind pt hnbnodchinannibamaeesd ie el ncniabhiiacts ieecmaacee 11 | 536. 25 
ren Gn GOR oS. cco ca acstlueoaanmnaeareies acini 5 | 254. 25 
161 cases. 


As far as other types of care are concerned, Indians are provided 
assistance and service in the same manner as any other citizen and 
statistical data is not available statewide for Indians separate and 

apart from other groups. If such information is desired the best 
way to obtain it would be to write directly to the superintendent of 
the institution. He may have sufficient information in individual 
records to provide the data you wish. 
Sincerely yours, 
James G. Kerr, 
Director, Bureau of Public Assistance. 





STaTE OF WASHINGTON, 
DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC ASSISTANCE, 
Olympia, March 12, 1957. 
Hon. Ciair ENGLE, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: We regret exceedingly the delay in forwarding the 
requested data to you. Due to pressure of work the forms were 
misfiled and not sent to you. We trust you will forgive the oversight 
and hope that the data is still of value to you. 

Yours sincerely, 
Ernest L. Ena, 
Supervisor, Research and Statistics Unit, 
Office of Administration. 





Tue State or WISCONSIN, 
State Department or Pusiic WELFARE, 
Madison, November 5, 1956. 
Mr. Cruarr ENGLE, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Encte: This is in reply to your letter of October 31, 
1956, transmitting a questionnaire regarding public assistance granted 
to American Indians in Wisconsin. 

This is to advise you that we do not have presently available cur- 
rent data to answer the various questions asked. Our most recent 
study on public assistance to Indians was made in January 1950, and 
we believe the results of that study are still roughly indicative of the 
current situation in the State. 
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It is possible that the totals from this 1950 study may be somewhat 
high, particularly with respect to general relief since the winter of 
1949-50 witnessed a relatively large number of unemployed persons 
and probably had some effect on the Indian relief load. “There may 
be some compensation for this at the present time, however, due to 
the fact that in 1951 the State legislature enacted a special assistance 
program for needy Indians living on tax-exempt land. Aid under 
this program is financed entirely from State funds and is granted 
somewhat more liberally than would be the case if some of the 
local governmental units were granting and paying for the aid. 

Since public assistance in this State is administered locally either 
by the 71 counties, or in the case of general relief, by over 1,000 
municipalities, the task of obtaining completely current data is a very 
sizable one and one which we would find difficult to undertake at this 
time. We are, therefore, enclosing a copy of the 1950 study which 
we hope will provide reasonably accurate information. 

If we can be of any further service to you, please let us know. 

Very truly yours, 
Tuomas J. Lucas, 
Director, Division of Public Assistance. 


STATE OF WISCONSIN, 
Strate DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC WELFARE, 
Madison, April 5, 1950. 
To: County public assistance agencies. 


The attached tables which were compiled from the reports on 
Indian public assistance in January 1950, which were received through 
the cooperation of the county agencies, are being furnished for your 
information and in order that you may see how your county stands 
with respect to the total Indian public-assistance problem of the 
State. The reports which you submitted were the basis of information 
furnished to the public welfare committee of the Wisconsin Legislative 
Council and the information from them has been used in several 
other connections. The tabulations herewith made available include 
the following information: 

Table 1.—Public assistance to Indians: Number of cases, number 
of persons, and amount of aid granted under all public- assistance 
programs, January 1950. 

Table 1a.—Public assistance to Indians: Number of cases and 
amount of aid granted as old-age assistance and aid to the blind, 
January 1950. 

Table 1b.—Public assistance to Indians: Number of cases and 
amount of aid granted as aid to dependent children in foster homes 
and aid to totally and permanently disabled persons, January 1950. 

Table 1c.—Public assistance to Indians: Number of cases and 
persons and amount of aid granted as aid to dependent children in 
their own or relatives’ homes, January 1950. 

Table 1d.—Public assistance to Indians: Number of cases and 
persons and amount of aid granted as general relief, January 1950. 

Most of the public assistance to Indians in Wisconsin is confined to 
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a relatively small number of counties 
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which have most of the Indian 


population. In the current study no assistance-to-Indian cases was 
reported by any of the following 28 counties: 

Buffalo Kewaunee Sheboygan 
Dodge Lafayette Taylor 
Dunn Marinette Trempealeau 
Florence Marquette Vernon 
Grant Pepin Walworth 
Green Pierce Washburn 
Green Lake Price Washington 
Iowa Racine Waukesha 
Jefferson Richland Waushara 
Kenosha 


A comparison of the number of Indians receiving public assistance 
in January with the 1940 census of Indian population in the State 


shows 
ance. 


tion was 3.9 percent. 


that 29.5 percent of the Indians received some form of assist- 
The comparable percentage on the basis of total State popula- 
However, although a much higher proportion 


of Indians received assistance, a considerably lower average grant per 
person was received by Indians than the per-person grant for all 
persons receiving assistance in January. 


ing table: 


This is shown in the follow- 


Total public assistance grants to Indian cases, January 1950 























| | | Average | Average 
Program | Total Total Total | grant per | grant per 
|} cases | persons grants | person, | person, 
| | | Indians all cases 
| 
Total_- 1, 291 3, 609 $66,254.19 | $18.36 _ns.00| sa. 
oe | a 
Old-age assistance _ Suahaieelion . “a 461 461 18, 717. 54 | 40. 60 48. 69 
Aid to the blind. ell 38 1, 437. 75 37. 8 50. 50 
Aid to dependent children in foster homes..___--| 35 | 85 3, 154. 40 37. 42. 06 
Aid to totally and permanently disabled persons-| 5 8 429. 25 53. 86 61. 42 
Aid to dependent children in own or relatives’ | | 
homes. icine don sak eagede cecratteaabeank! 280 1, 139 25, 913. 75 22. 75 30. 42 
General relief. ------- 2 ooo 419 | 1,878 | 16,601. 50 8. | 18. 68 





This table also shows that although a considerably larger number 
of persons were aided under the general relief program, the largest 
expenditures were made for aid to dependent children in their own 
or relatives’ homes. 

We believe that all of this information on Indian assistance will be 
of considerable interest and value to you, particularly if the Indian 
assistance problem is serious in your county. We should like to hear 
any comments you may care to make regarding the material. 

Very truly yours, 
Grorce M. Kerrn, 
Director, Division of Public Assistance. 
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TaBLE 1.—Public assistance to Indians; number of cases, number of persons, and 
amount of aid granted under all public assistance programs, January 1950 


















































| Families Amount of aid 
| | | 
1 | _ | -——- — — 
Total | 1 per- | | 
County cases |Total) son | Subsist- | Medical 
Adults | Chil-| Total Money ence care and | Burial 
| dren payments); grants | hospital- 
| | ization 
se ee ed aa a = i ee Ea A 
ee | — 
DOR 55 ceeie i...21 27 6| 9] $414.82} $359.82 |__......_- $65.00 |........ 
DE conn ctewoue 171 458 04 129 235 | 7,954.74 | 5,458.45 |$2, 408. 17 OE Ven acackc 
a ll 31 4 14 13 338. 50 140. 00 RG ths ditch cal eek ee 
[OS ae 65 155 | 43 31 81 | 4,534.91 | 3, 969. 50 91. 55 473.86 }........ 
WED . cedacussonc 99 234 54 74 | 106 | 5,605.86 | 4, 462. 50 547. 26 GER Bees 
I inedsin cin 33 59 20 15 24 | 1,510.75 | 1,431. 50 |.......... GRD Dine ccs eae 
CE nem scernn 5 | 6 4 1 1 416. 30 fy) rs, MEG Es hc wane 
Chippewa-.--------- Pi tag 4 2 1 1 132. CO 190.60 }_........- WOO Vesst ous 
a 8; 22 5 4 13 728. 10 388. 50 | 194. 20 SO OD fe ncndads 
Columbia.......... 3 | 11 1 6 | 4 141. 00 116. 00 | CU Ee hasan ha oes 
Crawford... -.....- 5 9 3 3 3 160. 50 140. 50 SGN 525550.0 
es | 2 3 Ie ceniitieines 2 82. 00 DE deiotencnns |. 7 eae 
| SLRS os) “Be. 1l 15 384. 23 257. 25 Sen ee bccn se skbcecaal 
DIOR. cnidacseun 25; 81 13 24 44 | 2,057.74 | 1,096. 50 854. 7 106. 52 |_....._. 
Eau Claire_--_------ 2 (gf Pee 4 13 16-0 Londen sea BE stoke GREE ce, ae 
Fond du Lac... ---- 8; 22 6 4 12 | 487.50 410. 50 SEE GA. sak utcs Andie de 
2a sie 59 |} 160 30 | 45 85 | 3,752.10 | 3,573. 40 12. 80 EEC OO) his sence 
“eerie res 1 | 1 iy eee acca 23. 75 DUE Vinddsiodpettiets Paccentaceceee 
IIIA. in dodanie 54) 161 22 | 50 | 89 | 2,415.26 | 1,920.40 | 83. 11 411.75 bad 
PE dtncnckenaen 10 | 27 6 6 15 481.05 354. 50 50. 00 76. 55 2 ee 
[een <onnce 16] 68} 4) 21 43 918. 29 222. 50 665. 04 SO TB 4. cst 
Langlade___.---.-- | 5 | 5 | GC Liccccorspaaceee, Seaeee BO 00 joc.5. seated eis el dinacceae 
a a i « 17 2 9; 6] 193.80 70. 00 [ON te cote i 
Manitowoc.__-.-.-- 9) 15 7 2 6 | 523.00} 523.00 |.........- b. : 
Marathon..---..-.- 2 2 eit fic) . ae BRM Eee Wes E ca 
Milwaukee___------ | 40 122 19 33 | 70 | 3,225.41 | 3,225.41 |_. ets Scapa 
RR | 11 33 | 6 11 16 511. 84 302. 50 | 182. 34 27. 00 . = 
ae 3; 10) 1 3 6 187. 80 187. 80 |___- Beaten ‘ 
pel ee 5; 1} 3 4 4; 153.00 | 80. 00° | 73.00 | _. . 
Outagamie-_---.-_.-- } 1li7 | 347 65 93 189 | 6,385.73 | 5,424. 62 | 657. 57 303. 54 |... 
eee... -- 2) 8 1 2} 2] 49.30 21. 70 WOE te ctisc et 
Pass ooh ideanssaa 38 124 15 39 70 | 1, 269. 16 |} 821.75 352. 50 | 94.91 |___- 
a bre all 2 8 1 1 | 6 237. 95 | 199. 75 |...- 38. 20 | Pees j 
Ng son setae 2|} 10 1 ST) 7) eet ewe 0000.2: 
a Set oa a aie BD aided vamcccceth MR 1 PROUD Rieck ek Nate 
4 ae 1 | 2 seal 1 | 1 | 88.95 | 88. 95 | Sa paindes ere ' 
Rs he dad i ed Sy oe 8} 20] 374.50 | 290.00 |-.....-.-. 84. 50 |_. 
Sawyer Pe -| 142 | 379 81 97 201 | 5,282.75 | 4,652. 25 464. 50 166. 00 }-- 
Shawano_......-..-| 139 382 | 76| 102 | 204 | 7,261.41 | 5,498.00 | 1,113.13 650. 28 j_....... j 
i a li ance, arte 109 377 47 | 141 189 | 4,419.00 | 2,629.00 | 1,617. 50 12. 50 $160 
Waupaca 1 | O tines 1 | 4| 128.00 116.00 |-- BG Tmanensite 
Winnebago______._- 4 16 | 2 2 12 383.00 | 267.00 | 60.00 | Ok OO {.......5 
Ie 40 118 15 43 | 60 | 2,068.82 | 815.50 | 1,064.88 e-S8 bh ccnnien ' 
Total public | 
assistance__|1, 291 |3,609 | 685 1,043 [1,881 (66, 254.19 |50, 766.30 |11, 228. 52 | 4,099. 37 160 
Shawano tribal | 





ReGP *. sss. 22 83 113 68 27| 18 | 2,074.00 | 1,759.00 15.00 |. 300 


Grand total__/|1, 374 |3, 722 753 | 1,070 |1,899 68,328.19 52, 525.30 |11, 243. 52 | 4,099.37 | 460 


| 
i 
1 Aid granted from tribal funds not considered public assistance. 
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TABLE la.—Public assistance to Indians: Number of cases and amount of aid 
granted as old-age assistance and aid to the blind, January 1950 


O 





ld-age assistance 


Aid to the blind 

















| Amount of assistance Amount of assistance 
County “ i cceaae a * . 
Num- |Num-| | 
iber of | Medical | ber of} | Medical 
cases| Total Money and Bur- | cases| Total Money | and Bur- 
| | payment | hospital-| ial payment | hospital | ial 
| | | ization | | ization 
lel leat ascelilcenipemticme inane i beh ail “ ies sci binaonta 
Adams. ‘5 a 
Ashland_.--- | 54 |$2,196.70 |$2, 196.70 |_- a} : 3 | $117.50 | $117. 50 | ‘ 
Barron | 3} 140.00 140.00 |_- aie tees be 4 ee cate ka a een 
Bayfield..__- | 38 | 1,883.90 | 1,569.00 | $314.90 |___- ek seh chee tt a eet 
Brown... | 38 | 1,703.10 | 1,524.00 | 179.10 |... | 2 91. 50 91. 50 |__ | sid 
Burnett _. 2 | 484.25] 11.00|------| 1] 50.00} 50.00} tial 
Calumet_... | 4 120.50 | 232.80 |-_- a i a A sbiaats 
Chippewa... 2 | 69. 00 
Clark... 2 | 85. 50 a 4. Ss a 
Columbia 1 | 46. 50 ead : : ; elisa hb aes 
Crawford 2 86. 50 | ! 1 29. 00 29.00 |_- 
Dane... 1 | 36. 50 necdhiecdiccseiee ‘ 
Door we . soil Lsasegeane a 
Douglas. -. 8 299. 00 299. 00 -| a“ 
Eau Claire i | eee | ‘ : 
Fond du Lac 5 190. 50 190. 50 om | | ‘ 
Forest_..-- oe 17 666.05 | | 666.05 7 | . 248.75 | 248.75 | 
Iron 1 23. 75 23.75 | at 
Jackson .... 7} 256.00} 256.00 | & 6} 180.50} 180.50 | 
Juneau...- 3 111. 00 | 111.00 1 | 38. 00 | 38.00 |_. | 
La Crosse- | $81 108.76} 108.75 ‘ 
Langlade--._-- 5 250. 00 250. 00 ; 
Lincoln. 2 70. 00 70. 00 cee erat 
Manitowoc 7 231. 00 231. 00 Be 
Marathon. 2 41. 50 | 45. 50 : _ aie 
Milwaukee. 6 191. 25 191. 25 2 | 78. 00 78. 00 | 
Monroe. 4 556. 50 156. 50 | 
Oconto... 1 50. 00 50. 00 | ; = z 
Oneida. 2 80. 00 80. 00 | cailaea - “ : - inl 
Outagamie. 41 1, 956. 54 | 1, 699. 00 257. 54 | 3 | 106. 00 106. 00 
Ozaukee.....- 1 | 21. 70 | 21. 70 | : é 
Folk. - 10} 373.75} 364.75 | 9. 00 ae b | 3 
Portage - - 1 37. 50 | 37. 50 | S | 
Rock_.. 1 | 14.00 44.00 |___- 
Rusk __-.. 9 348. 50 348. 50 1 60. 00 | 60. 00 ie 
St. Croix -| ij | in 
Sauk- 2 | 66. 00 66. 00 ‘ ite a nici 
Sawyer ‘ 71 | 2,549. 50 | 2, 527. 50 22. 00 | | Rod eeciominon chix cxcihlin ae 
Shawano- 47 | 1,746.50 | 1, 734.00 12. 50 | | 5 | 234.00 234. 00 “ 
Vilas... .. 43 | 1,684.75 | 1, 539.75 10.00 | $135 | 1 | 42. 25 rf ee ee 
Waupaca - a Bt nt 
Winnebago 1 52. 00 50. 00 2.00 | Ai. dition =piddiiads<kelsinhepannseemiaaanea 
Wood 4 168. 00 168. 00 1 14. 50 14. 50 al |------ 
Total_...| 461 |18, 717. 54 |17, 531.70 | 1,050.84 | 135 | 38 | 1,437.75 | 1,437.75 | 





1 Includes $12.80 reported as subsistence grant, 


31658—59——_9 
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TABLE lb.—Public assistance to Indians: Number of cases and amount of aid 
granted as aid to dependent children in foster homes and aid to totally and per- 
manently disabled persons, January 1950 


Aid to dependent children in foster homes 





Amount of assistance 


Aid to totally and permanently disabled 
persons 





cs Amount of assistance 
_|Num- 





1 
| 
County iNum- aR a ae Se ag: ts FO , 

ber | ber = 
| of Money | Medical of | Money | Medical | 
|cases| Total pay- and hos- | Bur-|cases| Total pay- and hos- | Bur- 
| ments | pitaliza-| ial | | ments | pitaliza- | ial 
| tion tion | 

Adams 6 $218.00 | $194.00 $24. 00 | | 9 

Ashland 15 483. 85 437. 50 46. 35 2 | $104.00 | $104.00 | 

Barron | | 

Bayfield | ‘ 

Brown 8 370, 42 313. 00 57. 42 | | | 

Burnett 2 61.75 61.75 | 

Calumet 

Chippewa-.-- } | 

Clark | 

Columbia-.- | 

Crawford ¥ 

Dane | 

Door 

Douglas-- R24 ; 

Eau Claire- | 

Fon du Lac-- | 

Forest | 5 172.75 169. 00 3.75 } | 

Iron__-- | - 

Jackson -. | 6 245. 15 245.15 1 64. 00 64. 00 

Juneau 2 40. 00 40. 00 , 

La Crosse é 

Langlade | ied 

Lincoin | 

Manitowoc 

Marathon 

Milwaukee--.__} 8 415. 23 415. 23 

Monroe... | 

Oconto... | hited 

Oneida-. | = 

Outagamie- i 12 468. 00 468. 00 | 2 114. 25 114. 25 

Ozaukee ‘ : | : ia 

Polk 3 113. 75 109. 50 4. 25 

Portage - - be 

Rock 

Rusk ‘ 2 63. 25 63. 25 

St. Croix. 

Sauk 

Sawyer-..-.. 4 124. 25 124. 25 2 67. 00 67. 00 

Shawano. 8 258. 00 258. 00 1 80. 00 80. 00 

Vilas 1 30. 00 30. 00 | 

Waupaca__-_-- | 

Winnebago--_-.-.. | 

Wai 3 90. 00 90. 00 | | 

Total__-- 85 | 3, 154. 40 3, 018. 63 135.77 | 8 | 429. 25 429. 25 
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Public assistance to Indians: Number of cases and persons and amount 


of aid granted as aid to dependent children in their own or relatives homes, January 


1950 


County 


Adams _. 
Ashland 
Barron 
Bayfield 
Brown 
Burnett 
Calumet ad 
Chippewa 
Clark 
Columbia. 
Crawford 
Dane 

Door 

Douglas 

Eau Ciaire 
Fond du Lac 
Forest 

Iron 

Jackson 
Juneau 

La Crosse 
Langlade _-_- 
Lincoln 
Manitowoc 
Marathon 
Milwaukee 
Monroe 
Oconto 
Oneida 
Outagamie. - 
Ozaukee ___- 
Polk ope 
Portage 
Reck...... . 
Rusk -.- sclandiess 
St. Croix... 
Sauk 

Sawyer 
Shawano. ....- 
_ —_—e 
Waupaca 
Winnebago 
Wood 


Cases 


oo 
tS 


r= bo bo 


— bt et GO et ee AD GO! 


Persons 


Total 
ws 42 
tenes 107| 27 
97 30 
a0 11 
2 1 
2 1 
17 { 
2 1 
2 1 
Br a} 
Saege 30 
al 13 
SY 
64 ? 19 
9 2 
6 2 
8 2 
44 13 
8 2 
{ 1 
109! 36 
“19 { 
7 1 
- 
2 1 
Ee 
86 24 
116 30 
74 22 
5 1 
23 5 
1, 139 324 


Adults | Children| Total 





Amount of assistance 


98 $2, 644. 52 


2, 557. 56 
67 | 2, 734.84 
25 809. 25 
1 | 63. 00 
l 63.00 | 
13 326. 50 
ay 69. 50 | 
1 | 25. 00 
2 | 5. 50 


45 | 1,302.25 
7 168. 55 
A 118. 75 
6 292. 00 "999 00 
31 | 1,417.75 | 1,417.75 
6 146. 00 146. 00 
3 67. 00 67.00 
73 | 2,520.75 | 2, 474. 75 
15 | 364.50 | 347.50 
6 200. 45 162. 25 
i) 9678 "96. 75 
1 88. 95 | 88. 95 
1 34. 00 34. 00 
62 | 2,077.50 | 1,933. 50 
86 | 2,704.95 | 2, 558.00 
52 | 1,042.00 | 1,017.00 
4 128. 00 116. 00 
2 217.00 217.00 


18 | 463. 00 454 


815 |25, 913. 75 |24, 609 





95 


| Money | Medical 
| pay- 

| ments 
| 


| 
| 
| 
and | 
hospital- | 
ization | 
| 


8:0 | -: <8 


1 4,0) |_- 
146, 95 fe 
$25 
12. 00 
~ 9.00 |_. 
1, 278. 80 25 


—————————— 
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TaBLe 1d.—Public assistance to Indians: Number of cases and persons and amount 
of aid granted as general relief, January 1950 























Persons Amount of assistance 
sobudein ; 
ie: | 
i | | 
County | Medical 
| ‘ ; el 
| Cases| Total} Single | Adults| Chil-| Total | Money | and hos- | Subsist- | Burial 
| dren |payments pitaliza- ence | 
| | | tion 
123 aa | | a | : | ‘ 
Adams..-.-.....- | 4] 16 1 6| 9] $196.82] $165.82 | $31.00 |_-....-__- ees 
Ashland.......... 65 | 244 18 89 | 137 BE BS: bececnsnses hep cinloasie tapes 192, 408.17 |......4. 
eas 8| 28] 1 14/ 13 SS eae hiweacasaes i MOM Nite eed 
a 4 | 10 2 4 | 4 WE Eines inl 1. 90 Te Leguesuin 
Brown._--------- | 23] 89] 4} 46] 39) 706.00 |---| 188.74] 547.26 |----2 
Burnett__.......- , I ieee eee ccuaies Se | 94.50 0606 hi.c25--- bo ona oe Selsey 
I eet baerson banetone ae 0s eae cae Do eae see ee eae Bete CE ac 
ORIPPOWS...... ...-|--ncgel ance. -jeanancce|-cce<ene a lcacsnbcgnie,sivneoe sab loumonns gue ao tusocmeahgineynnan 
eae | 3 3 | BD i isnseeccdeeesek S RR a cenucckt 121. 90 iy ee 
Colum bia-------- 1 | Chagas 5 3 | 26 OO 1... 3cc ccs PORES ble SOOO 4. ceuine 
Crawford... ....- 1} Otancac | 3 2 | PN 5 5 hoc Sash Boies cic Schone 20.00 |__ 
ae es spisicabsicicsladadcnas | eene ae ocuseeeete aacnsnunst te cosccaens : duvianwaniok 
eer shiectirone’ 5 Oe lemon ll} 615 384. 23 Ot lainnnion den | 126. 98 | é 
OO See 43 | 5 | 16] 22] 883.71 |-...----- 28. 99 coe ioowmaaee 
Eau Claire. -.... Yo Bh UF bee BT TE FE vncewsnseenceesee | EBT nsenens 
a du Lac-----| 2 | 4 1 | 2 | 1 | TEE Ncane Ss 77. 00 
Pe isenteccnace | 9 42 1 | 16 | 25 | 564. 65 | DPW: lnewanccdus Lpncen's pupa tages tonal 
OE noo ae meee aceesh Sheed: waewanes [oe enaance|ooesen|=--- pastewcs on | sasslaseaaiety 
Jackson. ..------ Bisd 2 31| 44] 367.36 |... 284.25| 83.11 A 
Juanes... Be eae } 4 S 123. 50 econ | 73. 50 |} 50.00 |........ 
La Crosse._.....-} 11 | 9 | 1 19 | 39 695. 7 |---------- | 30. 75 O06. 66 ficccuuas 
SIIIOD 5... 2005 | nccucalosene cnPaKege [sei bcnnstnn cna senmlons hasan 2 ihinninipee 
Lincoln. _--.-----] 2 BG dewxencae g 6 BRS Misendcicewlickennnes SRR BO bowcsusas 
Manitowoc____.-- | Co headinnaaete euisauaes Bes 2 es a ost Be 
Marathon____-__- a ee eae a er oe ee Ca ee 
Milwaukee__-_--- | 12 62 | 3 | 20} 39 1,123.18 | 1,123.18 |...-.-.- sindalaiides 
Monroe._-_--. eats 4}; 21) 1 9 | BEAT, OE bicncscnyonl 27. 00 |. & Ff eee 
| 1 | S ditenesse | 2 | 3 | 70. 80 | We icencccducl emg 
Oneida _____--- pe. 9 1 4 A). “7800.1... 73. 00 
Outazanie_-___- 35 180 7 57 116 | 1,220.19 | 562. 62 |- ‘ we: Ravtibamaiad 
Ozaukeo........- | 1 Ot 2 2 | Ba WO aincacwainabhe | 21 hiennsuas 
I inst neck ccabtibcacsiols 19 92 1 35 | 56 BESO bonidcenccel 64. 66 352. 50 
a ae | cb wits Pediaminn Phas padi a ctodendbicannte bE Onin dening alia aoa dite pianinn sacs ip aaeeitnapaaeieaeia 
cnictcdsieal oo D cin 2 7 eet... 5.ck We eee 
Rusk__-_- nicest eee eau iecsludentedalssen< iin ee ee eww wend eel ain sin si esol mpinciie a tae Lose 
St. Croix.._..-- ne . ‘ = el 5s oninsicedhinis lew i ‘ inna nw sich 
Ses adccaneae 4 28 8} 20 274. 50 190. 00 84. 50 |-- pnnteiaeie't * 
Sawyer...........| 43] 216 3 73| 140 ETDS avcscesetlawseennses|. SEE brosmstii 
Shawano______._- 49 | 205 13 72 | 120 | 2,237.96 | 634.00} 490.83 | 1,113.13 |_..-._.. 
Ea 45 258 2 BRO) Teed 4 Oe Oe ide ena ssc 250 | 1617. f....0055 
SI nc cmos] oa aniigl dda londndiae bie aici Soins aie ehh shapes nnn n nk cent il es Ei ech eee a ce 
Winnebago......-|__1 1 Eb coaeasebscccaal . Wea. | 54.00 | 60.00 |------- 
Gina san 27 87 z 38 42 | 1,333. 32 89. 00 179. 44 | 1,064.88 |_._....- 
RE eae 419 |1,878 78 | 723 |1,077 | 16, 601. 50 | 3,751.82 | 1,633.96 /11, 215. 72 diesen 


STATE oF WYOMING, 
DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIc WELFARE, 
Cheyenne, February 21, 1957. 
Hon. Ciatr ENGLE, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
United States House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. ENG ez: Reference is made to your letter, dated February 
15, 1957, regarding the questionnaire in relation to the Indian pop- 
ulation. 

We have completed the questionnaire as per your request. We do 
not have any facts or figures regarding the handling of Indian foster- 
home care, care of crippled children, care of Indian insane, mentally 
deficient, tuberculosis, correction and rehabilitation of juvenile delin- 
quents, etc. This information would be available from the Wind 
River Indian Agency or the Indian Service in Washington, D. C. 
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We are sorry for the delay in getting this information to you. If 
we can be of any further service to you on this matter, do not hesitate 
to call on us. 

Yours very truly, 
E. H. ScHuNEMAN, 
: : 
State Director. 


Summary statement on general-assistance trends by family caseloads 
and causes of need on Indian reservation 


It is well to introduce this summary by stating that, although the 
questionnaire circulated by the committee requested information 
concerning the past 20 years, most replies indicated that records were 
available for only 3 to 5 years. Only 76 questionnaires were returned 
with answers in such form that they could be utilized. 

In analyzing the questionnaires with a view toward developing 
an overall picture of the trend in general assistance, the 76 question- 
naries were divided into 3 groups. Group 1 contained those where 
general assistance was increasing; group 2 were those indicating de- 
creasing need; and group 3 those that indicated a consistent trend. 
It was found from this primary classification that approximately 

percent of the jurisdictions report a lessening need for general 
assistance, while 25 percent report an increase and 23.7 percent report 
a consistent caseload. 

Those areas reporting a decrease in caseloads mentioned the reloca- 
tion program most often as one of the causes. Other reasons given 
were increase in State assistance, increased tribal income, and Jn- 
creased general employment. Areas reporting an increase in/ “.se- 
loads most often reported the cause as a lack of employment, followed 
by the need for more general and vocational education. Other 
reasons given were increased mechanization in farming, disability, 
and broken homes. 


The history of Indian welfare by reservation 
I. ABERDEEN AREA OFFICE, SOUTH DAKOTA 


Cheyenne River Indian Agency, South Dakota.—The system of issu- 
ing rations continued until 1945 or 1946. State assistance in the 
form of old-age assistance, aid to dependent children, aid to the 
blind, and aid to the disabled began about 1941, and gradually in- 
creased to include all who became eligible. The category of ‘general 
assistance’’ or aid to the able bodied in distress has not yet been applied 
by the State. A trend in general assistance caseloads by number of 
families is shown by the following agency figures: 





T | 








Year | Amount | fiesta holds | } Year | Amount | Housenolas 
c 
1949 ahd dine | $33, 001. 68 Oe th Mlvsactdsstheceneaceeal $32, 676. 77 7 
E-Git cGoudabitechnon 54, 759. 01 | OD Bled sw adccssatececdeare 37, 213. 49 | 86 
195 i be coos 24, 655. 00 | 58 Bs dolce accakininchiee eal 30, 928. 26 | 67 
1952 fadantek sb aaaee! 26, 685. 64 | 60 |} 1956........ 


tie el 23, 047.00 | 48 
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No trend is noticeable in the need for general assistance, but there 
is a continuation of lack of general education and failure to assimilate 
modern culture due to isolation and racial culture. There is also a 
lack of technical skills, inadequate use of their land base and over- 
population. Dependency has become traditional on this reservation. 
The tribe has begun granting some assistance, but the system under 
which grants are made defeats much of the tribal program. In 1956 
the tribe spent $9,340 for general assistance. 

Fort Berthold Reservation, N. Dak _—Approximately $114,044.35 

was spent for general assistance in the last 5 years. There is a trend 
toward increased amount of general assistance due to increase in liv- 
ing expenses (following a table of standards set up by PWB). The 
increased need for general assistance is due to increase in population 
on the reservation and lack of employment in isolated reservation 
areas. These people are in the process of readjustment because of 
relocation. 

Fort Totten Reservation, N. Dak.—General assistance and public 
welfare assistance have been the major sources of income to approxi- 
mately the same number of families during recent years. A compari- 
son of numbers receiving public welfare assistance in 1948-50 with 
1956 indicates a rise in cost related to the increase of the average 
grants with approximately the same number of families receiving such 
assistance. Records of general assistance since 1952 show approxi- 
mately the same number of cases and a small rise in the average 
amount given, which is less than the rise in the cost of living index. 
Prior to 1951 general assistance was administered by contract with 
the North Dakota public welfare program. The files for this period 
were removed at the time of discontinuation of the contract. The 
following figures for the years 1951-56 give totals for general assist- 
ance: 


19: 51 (plus food supply) We is ic $6, 426 | 1954_____ ey eee ee $35, 408 
PUN ia ere Se eS ee aoe <su8) a Bee 
Soo cadu ae nis cay. WALD COO cin ccabe i wusoee se 33, 052 


Public welfare assistance provided through the State board of public 
welfare, Benson County Board of Public Welfare, amounts to the 
following by categories: Old-age assistance, 154 cases (average 
monthly payment—$54) $45,081.36 in 1956; aid to dependent children, 
67 cases, $97,753.36 in 1956; aid to needy blind, 6 cases, $4,33 52: 
and aid to totally and permanently disabled, 13 cases, $12,334.92; of 
which the total is $159,501.16. The average size of family in 1956 
was 5.2 persons. ‘There were 123 families receiving general assistance 
in 1956, 139 in 1955, 126 in 1954, 108 in 1953, and 63 in 1952. The 
trend for general assistance in the last 20 years indicates that from 
1930 to 1940 seasonal labor requirements were high in agricultural 
enterprise. This applied particularly to the potato harvest of the 
Red River Valley which has been the location of most seasonal em- 
ployment. Mechanization of farm operation and particularly potato 
cultivation, both planting and harvesting, have reduced the need for 
workers from approximately 3,000 to 300 in the Red River Valley 
area. Some of this has been lightened by construction projects such 
as the Garrison Dam project which picked up 300 or more men in the 
early 1950’s. During 1956 there has been a demand for labor by the 
contractors on the airfield projects at Minot and Grand Forks, 
N. Dak., which has absorbed much of the available labor. However, 
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there is a steadily increasing population comparable to that accruing 
throughout the country. There are 260 families at Fort Totten with 
not enough tillable land and with only short seasonal farm labor jobs. 
The increase of population is less than at Turtle Mountain but 
continuous. 

Turtle Mountain, N. Dak.—Figures for the years 1951-56 in 
general assistance are as follows: 


1951—plus food supply (not surplus commodities) _._....-..------ $50, 169. 64 
Be Se SE eel ee 78, 506. 00 
Geo... woo. eb le a in a eee a cae 92, 887. 00 
TOGA ct cendabaliccas Je) cb erebbawcwesd 1gas ee eee 89, 195. 00 
Niven ein oo cis my dis cs eclean bo Se leiden heen eae 82, 712. 00 
WOM nacho So one nc kL celdpelcunin ae ace e oan eee 73, 134. 00 


The Turtle Mountain public welfare assistance provided through 
the State board of public welfare, Rolette County Board of Public 
Welfare amounts to the following by categories: 








Number of Average | 

cases | monthly Yearly, i956 
| payment 

anes — chests btcmammenantitesnsocassit — ee aT ee peasant fiomainanasenyiemepetiteieioen 

| 
NN ee | 165 | $56 $110, 880 
Aid to dependent children_-.-.......-. chs dechcdueeeeerenanaae 136 | 118 | 192, 576 
IN, CRD cc cite aetibainiamntaeantohaneunn | 42 | 46 | 6, 624 
Aid to totally and permanently disabled -_..............--..-- 42 45 22, 680 
Foster homes, aid to dependent children___-..._...-- alain | 14 49 | 8, 232 
I UINUTRIU N= icici Mh scat db-aiceh its cn cee gion panied 26 49 15, 288 
Mca ahhh ctcnccepe tell Min tslsin debicipe repeat leteenlinanipebinaanied | TEE Ne tadisecines 356, 280 


There are 314 families receiving general assistance in 1956, and in 1955 
there were 314; in 1954, 327; in 1953, 325; in 1952, 192. Trend in 
need for general assistance follows that of Fort Totten. There are 
approximately 880 families on Turtle Mountain Reservation with 
work enough for about 300 families. This leaves a surplus of 500 
families for whom there is little, if any, regular work available, and 
that work is short and highly seasonal. 

Lower Brule, S. Dak—About 1945, when soldiers’ allotments were 
ceasing and there were few other resources, the Lower Brule Tribal 
Council organized a relief program for their needy residents. This 
consisted of small grants given only upon request and with no attempt 
at budgeting needs. A relief committee consisting of noncouncil 
membership of three was appointed to distribute the grant. The 
total amount was about $2,000 per year and continued to 1953. The 
funds for relief were derived from the tribal enterprise or tribal cattle 
program. The cattle prices reached their peak in 1952 and then 
dropped, consequently curtailing their funds. The enterprise dis- 
banded about 1954 and the books on this program were closed. Relief 
needs were lessened during the war period 1941-45. Heads of families 
contributed to the support of their families through dependency 
grants. This war program temporarily eased the relief tension caused 
by termination of the WPA and CCC programs of the postwar period. 
Since World War II, there has been a gradual increase, both of general 
and public assistance. General assistance is heaviest during the 
unemployment of winter months. For the past 6 years, the number 
of recipients for both general and public assistance has been fairly 
consistent. At the present time, there is considerable interest in 
relocation. 
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Crow Creek Reservation, S. Dak.—Twenty years ago, there were 
very few welfare services for Indians from the State department of 
public welfare. About 1943 the first social worker was employed and 
met with terrific handicaps. There has been a gradual bettering of 
understanding of public welfare resources by Indian people. As in 
the case of Lower Brule, there is considerable interest in relocation. 
It is reported there is a hardcore of relief cases which number between 
20 and 30 the year round. ‘There are also hard core relief clients who 
are poor credit risks, but these are less numerous. The seasonally 
unemployed relief client causes considerable difficulty and generally 
gets relief for 3 months of the year. Heads of families have been re- 
ported as skipping out after receiving relief checks, leaving the families 
suffering from lack of food for the children. Law and order have been 
helpful to welfare. Relief is given in cash and to families with chil- 
dren only. The vagrancy provision in the law and order code may 
possibly be applied to prosecuting those persons who can work and 
will not leave the reservation to do so. 

Pine Ridge, S. Dak.—The following table was furnished to indicate 
the number of Indian families partially or wholly dependent on BIA 
and public assistance during the fiscal years 1949-55 


Fiseal year | 4 lg 34 or more 
1955__- 160 | 135 635 
1954___ | 110 130 620 
1953__. ; 305 | 135 | 615 
1952__- - i 105 120 620 
1951 325 | 140 535 
easiest tecentheetnctn . = “ pcatitaeepaieiias <a 355 | 135 540 
SN cenit tht act ert anf mneth G dig bisa alee ices gine abd | 455 | 135 535 





Omaha, Winnebago, Santee, and Ponca Reservations, Nebr—There 
is considerable delay in the proc essing of applications for assistance 
under the social security program, based on the idea that the Indian 
Bureau could take care of the need. It is estimated that the local 
agency expended $555,000 in general assistance in the past 20 years 
A full-term social worker was “employ ed from 1938 to 1946 and then 
the work was carried on without a social worker by the tribal com- 
mittees. A contract with Thurston County to take care of general 
assistance was terminated due to lack of success. A community 
worker was employed in 1952 but this was abolished the following 
year and a trained social worker employed. The tribal welfare com- 
mittee meets with the social worker to review applications once a 
month. The need for general assistance has increased during the last 
20 years due to increased mechanization on farms and poor work 
histories in industries. However, the advantages of OASI and unem- 
ployment insurance are making an impression and the workers prefer 
the independence from supervision which their own efforts provide. 
Four tribes under this jurisdiction do not have sufficient income to 
take over general assistance. 

Sisseton, N. Dak. and S. Dak.—The earliest records on welfare begin 
in August 1941. Detailed information regarding public assistance 
-aseloads begins in 1950. In 1941 a caseload of 481 households, in- 
cluding 1,688 persons, were receiving agency rations, clothing, and 
SMA commodities. The following year the average value of assist- 
ance per household was $2.37 or 61 cents per person. In 1943 the use 
of purchase orders began in a small way, and during fiscal 1944 the 
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giving of cash in the form of general assistance checks began. In 1952 
cash grants took the place of purchase orders. A social worker was 
first hired in 1943 to handle neglected children, juvenile delinquents, 
broken homes, educational problems of children, education in health 
and nutrition, and instruction of families in use of their resources and 
development of their capacities. Differentiation of types of cases 
began in 1946. In that year we find designations as dependent chil- 
dren, mentally or physically handicapped, old age, and emergency 
unemployment. From 1944 to 1952, able-bodied persons were ex- 
pected to work for the assistance which they received. Records 
regarding the approximate amount of categoric ‘al assistance given to 
these Indians since 1950 may be found. The amount is proportion- 
ately larger than the amount of BIA general assistance. In 1950 BIA 
general assistance was $50,838 and categorical assistance was about 
$105,624. In 1955 the proportion of categorical assistance to general 
assistance showed $176,256 for the former and $46,865 for the latter 
(BIA administered). Generally speaking, the county commissioners 
in these three counties who administer general assistance to non- 
Indians do not give general assistance to Indians with some exceptions 
inone county. Annual expenditures for general assistance accord with 
the general economic situation since 1942. That is, in 1946 and 1947 
when there were many employment opportunities, the amount of 
money expended was small. 

The peak year was 1953 when almost $60,000 was used for general 
assistance. There has been some decline since that time and last 
year less than $47,000 was used. From 1947 to the present the aver- 
age grant per person and per household has gradually increased. This 
trend is true even for those years when total expenditures for general 
assistance decreased. In June 1956, the average payment for the 
regular client was $43.46 per household and $25.09 per person. In 
October 1951, all regular clients were budgeted according to the South 
Dakota Department of Public Welfare. budget standards. These 
standards are supposed to represent low costs but should provide an 
adequate standard of living. Only intermittent clients are given 
assistance on an emergency basis only and these clients are not ade- 
quate. The trend in general assistance caseloads by number of 
families shows that the highest peak in number of households was - 
1950 and this figure may “partly reflect the failure of the worker 
follow definite rules of eligibility. There has been a consistent dec line 
in caseloads since 1950 as proc ‘edure and eligibility requirements have 
been established and more closely followed. The number receiving 
assistance on the basis of dependent children and old age has remained 
rather consistent while the number receiving general assistance for 
reasons of physical and mental handicap has declined since the be- 
ginning of the program. The intermittent caseload presents the 
biggest problem and the regular general assistance caseload is fairly 
small (51 cases in June 1956). The intermittent or supplemental 
caseload, L e., those given help for reasons of emergency and unem- 
ployment, largely represent the more unstable and inadequate part of 
the population. 

The men are unable to support their families because they can do 
only unskilled labor, and often are not interested in steady employ- 
ment or cannot keep a steady job because of personal inadequacy, 
irresponsibility, or aleoholism. There is also a lack of employment 
opportunities. This is indicated by the small caseload and small 
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amount of assistance given during the war years when there were many 
more jobs than there were men and women to fill them. There is a 
surplus-commodities program which has been rendering assistance for 
the last 11 years. 

Rosebud, S. Dak. —During the winter months practically all residents 
depend to some extent on surplus food commodities. This ranges 
from complete dependency to a supplementary type of dependency. 
In the past 20 years there has been a gradual increase in public assist- 
ance and decrease in BIA general assistance for categorical relief. 
The general assistance program of the Indian Bureau has been designed 
to meet the needs of those not eligible for one of the public-assistance 
programs such as assistance for the able-bodied seasonally employed, 
for the disabled, emergency assistance, assistance for those waiting 
the determination of the eligibility for public welfare, and aid to those 
between 60 and 65 years of age who are in need and too old to compete 
in the type of work for which they have been suited. There is little 
indication of local relief by the tribal government and the assistance 
given by the counties has been relief in kind and purchase orders. One 
city on the reservation takes care of all its needy citizens without 
supplemental help from the Bureau. 

During World War II there was a large increase in the number of 
families using BIA general assistance which decreased for several years 
following the war and then began a steady rise up to the present. Itis 
thought that the counties are doing what they can with the personnel 
and funds available. General assistance caseload shows the largest 
rise in World War II and the second largest rise in the last 2 years. 
Low points were apparent during the thirities and following World 
War II. Financial need seems to arise from different patterns of 
family living, changing job opportunities, and increase in number of 
all age groups. There is a lack of realization by the Indians that per- 
sonal and social problems can be solved more by them than by any- 
body else. They do not seem to realize that things can be changed. 
The termination of WPA, CCC, and NYA, which decreased the 
financial need of the Sioux Indians during the thirties may explain the 
increase in need during World War II. The expanding economy 
following World War II may explain the decrease in the caseload for 
general assistance. The increase in the caseload during the past 
several years cannot be pinpointed to any particular cause. Rural 
slums, the defeatist attitude, lack of job opportunities, and lack of 
effective local government could be improved if they were methodically 
attacked. 

Standing Rock, S. Dak. and N. Dak.—The following table is designed 
to indicate the number of Indian families on Standing Rock Reserva- 
tion wholly or partially dependent on Federal and/or State and local 
welfare assistance in the last 5 years. 


| Number of | Number of | 25 percent 75 percent 





| 
Fiscal year | families families self- | dependent ! depende nt 
| supporting | or more 2 
I a ee i ae Ski e See | 680 | 152 128 400 
Nt a tag tg ad Ad he cee Oe ag 680 | 151 | 111 418 
MN oa bce R oe een a eee 680 | 193 | 118 369 
PR isldededaiote a Ld didletboatnnhals jticnlalitiebckicietmakivantoes 680 38 | 202 440 
ee Ai ee hare ee ee rr Se | 680 | 186 i 105 | 389 


Families receiving emergency relief. 
Families receiving full budget relief. 
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II. ANADARKO AREA, OKLAHOMA 
KIOWA AREA FIELD OFFICE, OKLAHOMA 


Kiowa, Comanche, and Apache Tribes, Oklahoma.—Since 1936 the 
members of these tribes have been receiving public assistance. In 
1952, the State welfare commission adopted the policy that no one 
could continue to receive or be eligible for public assistance in the 
future should they have more than 40 acres of land and a home, with 
both not exceeding $8,000 in value. As a result, an individual Indian 
who had excess lands had to make a decision as to disposal of these 
lands or become ineligible for State and county assistance almost 
immediately. A period of 6 months was allowed the Indians to try 
to sell excess restricted lands if this was their decision. Otherwise, 
if they did not carry out this sale, it was ruled that their cases were to 
be closed. Those who qualified for public assistance through sale of 
their lands have been able to raise their standard of living through the 
purchasing and furnishing of adequate living quarters. There are, 
however, individuals who have been unable to sell even though they 
wished to do so, and extensions of time have been granted in many of 
these cases. The Indian Bureau’s s program has been extended to meet 
the needs of those unable to qualify for public assistance. 

Bureau assistance began in fiscal year 1950. Prior to this time, the 
tribes that had moneys of their own set aside funds to carry out their 
own tribal relief program, but within a short time such moneys were 
spent and the program dissolved. Since fiscal year 1950, the area 
has expended the following Federal moneys for general assistance: 
fiscal year 1950, $309.93; 1951, $35,542; 1952, $77,069.04; 1953, 
$81,338; in 1954, approximately $146,644; in 1955, approximately 
$91,643; and in 1956, $96,008. There was an average of 130 families 
receiving general assistance in 1954; 142 in 1955; and 125 in 1956. 
From 1936 to 1949 the needs of these tribes were met through other 
resources or were unmet. Various emergency relief projects in the 
1930’s provided assistance. In the 1940’s, World War II helped 
alleviate the situation through family allowances. Then, too, the 
Indians collected their lease rentals 5 years in advance and lived off 
this return. The Indian manner of living helped to offset need through 
their custom of sharing and caring for their own. The result of World 
War II was a shift in living arrangements, with many families unable 
to provide for their needy members. Family allowances have been 
discontinued and current income from lands was no longer available 
since leases have been made 5 years in advance and collected and 
spent. The inability of certain Indians to obtain full market value 
from their leases because of their obligations to certain lessees, past 
mortgaging of lease incomes to secure ‘faulty loans and other obliga- 
tions, the relatively large number of unemployables, the location of 
large families in areas ‘of seasonal unemployment, and the general 
lack of bargaining power to secure just and adequate income from 
income-producing lands all operated as causal factors to bring about 
a decided increase in need for assistance. 

Wichita, Caddo, and Delaware Tribes, Oklahoma.—The welfare situ- 
ation described for these tribes is approximately the same as that for 
the foregoing. It is noted that $9,244 was expended for general 
assistance for these tribes in fiscal year 1956. Statistical data is not 
available for other years but the local agency feels that the money 
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spent for that year may be regarded as representative of the last 5 
years. Assistance records for previous years have been transferred 
to Regional Archives, Dallas, Tex. The caseload and general assist- 
ance remains rather consistent over a period of 6 years. However, in 
the fiscal years 1953, 1954, there was some increase when clients were 
accepted for payment due to closure of their public assistance cases 
under department of public welfare land policy. In fiscal 1956, 36 
families were receiving general assistance. The contributing factors 
for general assistance to these tribes are unemployment, income and 
resources falling short of needs, drought conditions, broken homes, 
physical and mental handicaps which do not qualify for public assist- 
ance, the carrying of cases until they are certified for public assistance, 
and the assisting of those individuals or families who fall in an aged 
category but are not yet 65 years of age to qualify for public assistance. 
Some families have been assisted until they could get their lease 
rentals on a current basis and have money available with which to 
meet their own living expenses. 

Fort Sill Apache Tribe, Oklahoma.—A very small percentage are 
known to need assistance programing. A few families who do receive 
the Bureau, or State-local assistance are found to have little or no 
income from any source and qualify for financial help from social 
resources established to meet the needs for all other people. Bureau 
assistance was available in 1950 and in 1956 general assistance expendi- 
ture totaled $1,228. The general assistance caseload is very minute 
and there was no decided trend to increase or decrease. The general 
assistance would be to meet emergency situations only. 


CHEYENNE-ARAPAHO AREA FIELD OFFICE, OKLAHOMA 


Cheyenne and Arapaho Tribes, Oklahoma.—Categorical assistance 
administered by the State department of public welfare has been 
available to this tribe since 1936, but even today they are reluctant 
to accept the policy of the State department in reference to their land 
resources and continue to be quite dependent upon the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs. In fact, they feel that they should be allowed to keep 
their land in trust status and still share in State and Federal assistance 
programs. In fiscal vear 1950 the general assistance program of the 
Indian Bureau was inaugurated and the per capita expenditure is 
second largest in this jurisdiction. Rec in for general assistance 
are mae available prior to 1954. In that year the amount was $33,309; 
in 1955, $32,375; and in 1956, $36,816.50. In 1954 the average num- 
ber of families receiving general assistance each month was 61; in 1955 
the monthly average was 46; and in 1956 it was 43. This is an area 
which frequently suffers from drought and this has affected the em- 
ployment situation in an area almost entirely agricultural. Only a 
few Indians farm their land since this type of land is suitable only for 
large-scale farming or stockraising. An effort was made to live on 
income derived from land rental and this has proved to be inadequate. 
There are low living standards and poor housing conditions and no 
tribal pensions or per capita payments to ease the situation. There is 
a surplus commodity distribution by the State department of public 
welfare which has been helpful to this tribe. The county commis- 
sioners administer a very inadequate relief program which is largely 
used for medical supplies with an occasional emergency grant of $10 or 
$20 in cases of extreme need. 
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PAWNEE AREA FIELD OFFICE, OKLAHOMA 


Kaw Tribe of Oklahoma.—Not much welfare assistance has been 
needed from the Bureau by this tribe. Financial help has been 
secured without difficulty from public assistance since they have no 
individual allotments and the land policy of the State department of 
public welfare does not affect them. The Bureau’s welfare service to 
this tribe has been to counsel and plan with individuals and families 
as to the spending of their recent per capita payments so that those 
who previously received State assistance could be recertified if the 
need should later arise. 

Otoe Tribe of Oklahoma.—Public assistance has been available since 
1936 and the majority of families are able to qualify for it. Since 1950, 
the Indian Bureau’s assistance program has been available for those 
who cannot meet eligibility for public assistance. The Bureau’s 
program also meets temporary or emergency needs. In fiscal year 
1956 the Indian Bureau spent $3,582 on this tribe for general assist- 
ance. Assistance records for previous years have been transferred to 
Regional Archives, Dallas, Tex. In fiscal 1956 a total of 58 families 
were assisted through the Bureau’s general assistance program and 
the figure for the previous 6 years is believed to be about the same. 

Pawnee Tribe, Oklahoma.—In fiscal year 1956 the Bureau’s general 
assistance program expended approximately $1,631 on 31 families. 
The tribe is in general without funds to meet the needs of their own 
people. Rehabilitation needs are quite evident. 

Ponca Tribe, Oklahoma.—There are a considerable number of Ponca 
families who require welfare assistance of some type, especially those 
who live on the so-called reservation area at White Eagle, several miles 
outside of Ponca City. Both the Bureau and the State department of 
public welfare have tried to improve deplorable living conditions. 
The change of policy of the State department of public welfare affected 
many aged Indians, particularly those in the White Eagle community. 
In 1956, $7,351 was expended for general assistance by the Bureau and 

123 families were assisted. 

Tonkawa Tribe, Oklahoma.—No records of general assistance to this 

tribe can be found locally. 


SHAWNEE AREA FIELD OFFICES, OKLAHOMA 


Towa Tribe of Oklahoma.—The families of the Iowa Tribe are able to 
qualify for public assistance without difficulty and current statistics 
reflect only five recipients of this program. 

Kickapoo Tribe of Oklahoma.—These people are able to qualify for 
public assistance should they need it. ane conditions are inade- 
quate and some need of counseling in regard to use of social resources 
is noted. 

Sac and Fox Tribe of Oklahoma.—Aid has been received in the past 
primarily from the State and county welfare offices. There are many 
families, however, who resist disposing of their excess restricted hold- 
ings. A great number reside within a given locality which is pre- 
dominantly Indian. 

Citizen Band of Potawatomi Tribe of Oklahoma.—During fiscal 1956 
a small percentage received general assistance through the Bureau’s 
program. The problem for the Potawatomi families is in arranging 
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to dispose of their very small undivided interests in several tracts of 
restricted lands. The amount expended in fiscal 1956 was $640 in 
general assistance. Surplus commodities have helped them to meet 
emergency situations. In fiscal 1956 only one family received general 
assistance. 

Absentee Band of Shawnee Tribe, Oklahoma.—General assistance 
program of the Bureau has been of little importance to this tribe. 
Only $75 was expended in fiscal year 1956. There is need for rehabili- 
tation to help raise living standards. Some live in special problem 
areas where poor housing exists and some continue to reside within 
their native habitation. The Shawnees would possibly have more 
people eligible for public assistance if there was an adequate social 
service staff to assist them in getting on this program. 


POTAWATOMI AREA FIELD OFFICE, KANSAS 


Iowa Tribe of Kansas.—These people are eligible for public assistance 
in all four categories. The great majority of families are classified as 
self-supporting. 

Kickapoo Tribe of Kansas.—Receive aid both in general and public 
assistance from the State of Kansas. 

Potawatomi Tribe of Kansas.—Receive aid from the State, both 
general and public assistance. There is a great hesitancy of applying 
for public assistance because of the Kansas lien law. ‘There exists a 
feeling that the Indian Bureau is responsible for their welfare. 


OSAGE AGENCY, OKLAHOMA 


Osage Tribe of Oklahoma.—Public assistance has been available since 
1936 but there are no records of the Osages having received old age 
or other types of public assistance. It has been traditional for the 
Osages to assist less fortunate relatives. Full-blood Osages tend to 
maintain separate identity and there is need for social services to 
children. Parents of 209 children on the reservation are known to be 
separated or divorced. 


Ill. BILLINGS AREA OFFICE, MONTANA 


Blackfeet Agency, Mont.—Beginning in 1936 or thereabouts general 
assistance was provided through rations issued by the Blackfeet 
Agency office. ‘There are also some forms of employment through 
the WPA and CCC and other Federal Government programs. it is 
estimated that approximately one-half of the reservation population 
was supported by rations. In 1938, Montana Indians became eligible 
for categorical relief programs. Gradually the number of persons 
receiving aid from this source increased until 1951 when approximately 
500 individuals were receiving either aid to dependent children, old- 
age assistance, or aid to the needy blind. This level was maintained 
for several years until about 1954 when the eligibility standards were 
carefully scrutinized and the number of recipients sharply reduced. 
At the present time caseloads are gradually building up to their former 
high level. During World War II there was a sizable reduction in 
ration rolls due to many younger persons entering the Armed Forces 
or working in war industry. Beginning again in 1946, the demands 
for general assistance increased. In the years 1947 through 1950 
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approximately 350 families or more than one-half of the reservation 
benefited from a program whereby the agency administered purchase 
orders from funds which were provided by both the Bureau and the 
tribe. In 1950, Bureau participation ceased and general assistance 
programs have been maintained by local county welfare departments 
with a majority of the funds furnished by the tribe. Im 1953, the 
entire program was administered by the tribe. The annual total 
allocated for general relief purposes has averaged $40,000 for the past 
several years. This has been matched by a total of $10,000 from the 
2 participating Montana counties. Last year more than 400 of the 
reservation’s estimated 883 families participated in this program at 
one time or another. Except for certain short periods of time within 
the last 10 years, tribal income was increased by means of per capita 
payments resulting from oil leases. Unless industries are attracted 
to the reservation or great numbers of persons are relocated, relief 
needs will remain at a high level. 

Crow Indians, Montana.—There has never been a general assistance 
program on the Crow Reservation from Bureau, tribal, or county 
sources. Work was available during the 1930’s and early 1940’s with 
the WPA and CCC programs. Income from allotted lands plus 
earnings from various sources have been sufficient to meet the needs 
for subsistence. Some family incomes are very low and the need for 
general assistance is beginning to increase particularly among the 
young families living on the reservation. 

Flathead Agency, Montana—In 1937, approximately 140 families 
or 560 individuals were receiving rations and emergency financial aid 
totaling $12,000. The amount of money and the number of families 
gradually decreased until 1944 when the program of assistance was 
radically changed. During the period 1937-1943, approximately 
$56,000 was expended for general assistance. During the period from 
1944 through 1949 the tribe administered and furnished general assist- 
ance which averaged $1,340 per year. In 1949 the tribal council 
entered into an agreement with the county welfare departments of the 
3 counties on the reservation and the 4 peripheral counties (7 in all) 
by which general assistance would be administered by the counties 
with half the total charged back to the tribe. In the years since 1950 
the tribe’s share has amounted to $18,151 out of a total in general 
assistance of $36,302. Categorical assistance began in 1937. 1952 
was a typical year. The total old age assistance paid out through the 
3 reservation counties was $4,908 paid to 81 persons. Aid to de- 
pendent children totaled $36,031 and was paid to 42 families for 
155 children. Aid to the needy blind totaled $2,469 for 6 persons. 
The total for aid to the disabled was $4,958, representing assistance 
to 9. The total expenditure for all types of categorical assistance was 
$84,366. Inthe same year, 1952, the total general relief was $2,795.92, 
representing combined tribal and county shares. The grand total of 
relief expended in 1952 was $87,162.92. The general assistance total 
has increased steadily since 1952 and in 1956 the tribe’s share of 
general relief amounted to $5,313.83 (some of this was for special 
medical relief items). This increase is primarily for emergency 
assistance and is not given on a sustained basis except for elderly 
persons or unemployables who have not yet reached the age of 65 or a 
disabled person who has not yet been declared totally disabled. 
Much of the general assistance in 1956 over and above medical 
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appliances such as glasses represents emergency aid to families while 
the wage earner was incapacitated or incarcerated or where families 
were deserted by the wage earner and eligibility for aid to dependent 
children not yet established. This would indicate a trend in family 
breakdown due to increased social maladjustment and/or increased 
unemployment. 

Fort Belknap, Mont.—Old-age assistance, aid to the blind, and aid 
to dependent children became available to Indians in Montana in 
1938 and aid to the totally and permanently disabled in 1951. State 
child welfare services were available to Indians on reservations on the 
same basis as to other citizens until 1954, at which time the State 
welfare department stopped such services to Indians on reservations. 
During the 1930’s and early 1940’s work relief was available through 
the CCC and WPA. A combination of work relief and purchase 
orders began in the late 1940’s and continued until 1952. The Branch 
of Welfare was established in February 1952, and professional services 
were programed at the Fort Belknap (¢ ‘onsolidated Agency At that 
time the work-relief program was abolished and a general assistance 
program established with objective criteria for determination of 
eligibility and amounts of assistance based upon State budgetary 
standards. Case work services are provided by the Bureau to children 
in their own homes and for those abandoned, dependent, neglected, or 
delinquent. Placements are made in foster homes and institutions 
and in adoptive homes. The amount of general assistance granted in 
the past 5 years is estimated at $100,000. Value of rations issued for 
the previous 15 years is unknown. Causes for need of general assist- 
ance are: Low earning power of workers during short work period; 
competitive labor market which the Indian worker cannot meet; 
indifference on the part of the Indian worker to holding a job; and 
reluctance of Indian workers to move to areas where work opportuni- 
ties exist. There is need for adult vocational education to increase 

Serene power; instilling of desires in workers to get their hold on to 
earlong employment; ‘and creation of work opportunities in enter- 
a ises on or near the reservation for those who cannot relocate. 

Rocky Boy, Mont.—Welfare conditions described for Rocky Boy 
largely duplicate those for Fort Belknap. The amount of general 
assistance in the past 5 years is estimated at $50,000. The caseload 
for general assistance increased from 19 families in 1955 to 70 families 
in 1956. The categorical caseload increased from the beginning of 
the program to the 1950’s and there are about 55 families receiving 
such assistance on the reservation. 

Fort Peck, Mont.—Not much information is furnished regarding the 
history of the welfare situation. General assistance is stated to have 
been about one-sixth of the amount of public assistance. The general 
assistance has averaged about $25,000 per year since 1950 and origi- 
nates with the tribe. Prior to that date, Bureau rations were issued. 
The winter months occasion the most relief need. Causes of need 
for general assistance include disposal of Indian land and mechanized 
farming. The tribal general assistance program is administered by a 
tribal welfare committee of six. There is a lack of employment oppor- 
tunities on the reservation and reluctance to leave the reservation. 

Northern Cheyenne, Montana.—The relief load has increased sub- 
stantially each year over the past 20 years. The first Bureau social 
worker entered on duty September 2, 1953. In the 1930’s the WPA 
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and CCC programs operated on the reservation. For 1 year the 
Montana State Emergency Relief Administration administered general 
assistance. Beginning in the 1940’s the Bureau took over responsi- 
bility for general assistance and it began one of the prime duties of the 
superintendent to administer this. Both social-security aid grants 
and general-assistance grants have increased substantially each year. 
It is estimated that four times as much assistance is granted now as 
compared to the war years when employment was so much in demand. 
This tribe lives primarily on a relief economy and has over a quarter 
million each year in grants. These Indians are very conservative 
and belong to the peyote organization which they call the Native 
American Church. In the last tribal election one of the peyote 
leaders was elected president and many councilmen were also backed 
by that organization. The peyote group members do not expect to 
seek employment or live primarily off the reservation. They have 
refused to approve the commissioner’s recommendation that residence 
should not be a requirement on enrollment of a child in a tribe. Relo- 
cation has proceeded at a snail’s pace. In addition to Federal assist- 
ance there have been several donations to the tribe largely in the 
category of good clothing and reflect a value of approximately $5,000. 


TaBLe A.—WNorthern Cheyenne social security aids 


| Cases | Persons | February | X 121 
| 1956 | 
Aid to permanently and totally disabled, boarding 10 10 $491 ‘ = 
homes. ee 28 | 1, 353 | -- - 
32 38 1, 844 | $22, 128 
Aid to needy blind, boarding homes-.--- ‘ , | 10 | 11; 602 | rs 
16 21 1, 039 x 
ajsilaiataliciceag soot ‘ ie 
26 32 1, 641 19, 692 
Aid to dependent children, boarding homes sj 34 92 | 2, 614 eae 
79 202 | 6, 586 = 
113 294 | 9, 200 | 110, 400 
————— >} === 
COE GAR GION, ccc ucnindadmnsstninieenbanss 14 | 17 814 
52 | 56 | 3, 044 | 


Ns: cama awens Hs iiaieuish cascniinedeg scat ee 





1 This right-hand column is the amount of February assistance multiplied by 12 or an approximation of 
that granted yearly. Recently the State has slightly increased their assistance standards which will bring 
the amount of this fiscal year over a $200,000 figure. 


TasLe B.—Northern Cheyenne—General assistance, Bureau of Indian Affairs 











appropriations 
Households Persons Grants 
| 
a Se ee 340 | 1,175 | $58, 147.77 
1954..... eneece= wece - ecaceseue eed 234 871 54, 580. 25 
1955... - See cb cece cnc acs n mene sc cthesesegeabenewacnsssegenss| 202 | 842 74, 221. 96 
1956...--- nocceecees ee ee 250 905 | 81, 969. 89 


NoTE.—The above table shows the figures for the cited fiscal years, July 1-June 30. Most of the house- 
holds have received assistance for approximately half of the year. Very few received assistance during the 
entire year. 

The increasing expenditures resulted from the fact that each year the average grant is increased so as to 
approach State welfare grant standards and it is found necessary to give assistance to many families for a 
greater part of each year. One of the principal reasons causing a longer period of winter employment is the 
increasing use of beettopping machines which require the beetgrower about 4s the amount of labor formerly 
needed for hand topping. A second important reason has been the 1952 drop in cattle prices, ranchers having 
had to curtail their employment. 
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Wind River, Wyo.—The State of Wyoming began their State- 
supervised program under the department of public welfare in 1937. 
The Fremont County program ctienea’ at the same time. This 
program provided assistance for categorical aids, aid to dependent 
children, aid to the blind, old-age assistance, and aid to the totally 
disabled. General assistance was not available to enrolled members 
of the tribe from county funds. However, during the period from 1937 
to 1947 the county did assist in as many as 150 cases. During this 
time, work programs carried on by CCC, WPA, et cetera, provided 
work for many indigent Indian families. Finished products were 
made, such as quilts, mattresses, and clothing. General-relief funds 
prov ided by the Bureau of Indian Affairs were used in the purchase of 
staple items of food, and surplus commodities were distributed. In 
later years, direct-assistance payments were made. ‘The entire 
program of general assistance and public assistance was coordinated 
by Bureau employees and by a special representative of the county 
welfare office. The enactment of Public Law 74 in 1947, providing for 
the distribution of tribal funds, transformed the economy of the 
reservation. Most Indians are not now eligible for public or general 
assistance and, at the present time, the county welfare office has only 
two active cases on the reservation and both are nonenrolled Indians. 
General assistance is provided for by limited tribal budgets during the 
current fiscal year, as follows: Arapaho, $1,000; Shoshone, $5,000. 
General-assistance grants from these accounts are made upon approval 
of the tribal business council welfare committee and are limited to 
emergency situations. Adequate care for the aged is not provided in 
the tribal relief budgets. 


IV. GALLUP AREA OFFICE, NEW MEXICO 
CONSOLIDATED UTE AGENCY, COLO. 


Southern Ute Tribe, Colorado.—All 248 families are considered self- 
supporting. In many cases, this would not be true without unearned 
income from per capita payments. Prior to 1950, they were a low- 
income group and some of the members received general and public 
assistance. After 1950, oil and gas income began to accrue to the 
tribe and, in 1954, the tribal rehabilitation program was started, 
using funds obtained in a judgment against the United States. Funds 
have been used for per capita payments, for family-plan payments 

(used primarily for housing, livestock, and farm equipment) and other 
capital investments by family groups. Aside from rare emergency 
grants, the tribe does not have any assistance program or pension roll. 

Ute Mountain Tribe, Colorado and New Merico.—The welfare situa- 
tion is approximately the same as that of the Southern Utes, except 
that there is a small pension roll which helps out some of the very old 
members of the tribe. 

Mescalero Apache Tribe, New Merico.—Public assistance began in 
1948, with the Federal Government contributing a certain percentage. 
The number of families partic ipating ranged from 62 to the present 
38 families. This includes services for ¢ crippled children, General 
assistance has been given by the tribe and the Bureau in the past 
20 years, and the tribe has assumed a full caseload with an average 
of 7 to 24 families since 1951. General assistance is not given by the 
State. From 1944 to the present, $126,193.15 was spent by tribes 
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and the Bureau for an average of 22 families per month for general 
assistance. The average number of families receiving general assist- 
ance has ranged from 7 to 24 per month. The principal causes of 
need are old age, insufficient earnings, domestic difficulties, dependent 
children, and partial disability. 

Navajo, Arizona, New Mexico, Utah—Beginning in 1945, com- 
modities were issued to needy persons within the jurisdiction, and 
from 1945 through 1949 records show financial assistance were ex- 
tended in small grants to needy individuals. In 1949, a social worker 
was assigned and a welfare program started. In that year, New 
Mexico agreed to take applications for medical assistance as set forth 
in title I, sections IV and X, of the Social Security Act, processing 
Indian cases for public assistance. In 1951, aid to the disabled was 
added to old age, aid to dependent children, and aid to the needy 
blind. From July 1949 through June 1951, the Bureau and the 
New Mexico Department of Public Welfare had an agreement whereby 
the former paid one-third of the State grants since the State could not 
assume total financial responsibility. Beginning July 1951, New 
Mexico assumed total financial responsibility for categorical assistance 
to Indians living on reservations. Within the first year, the State 
expanded its coverage to include reservation Indians in all service 
programs. Lack of staff has prevented a full program, except in the 
area of crippled children. From fiscal year 1945 through fiscal year 
1956, $290,190 was expended for general assistance (this included 
Ramah, Zuni, 18 Pueblos, and 2 Navajo communities outside of the 
Navajo Reservation proper). Since 1945, there was an increase n 
general-assistance caseloads, and in 1956 there were 541 families receiv- 
ing this service. Need arises from increased living costs, desertion, 
nonsupport, drought, lack of employment possibilities in the Ramah 
community, and lack of water for irrigation at Zuni. The State of 
New Mexico does not extend general assistance to Indians living on 
reservations, and there is no tribal or privately supported general- 
assistance program in this j jurisdiction. 

United Pueblos, New Mes ico.—About 1942, commodities were issued 
the needy Indians in this agency. From 1945 through 1949, small 
grants were extended to needy individuals. In 1949, a social worker 
was assigned and a welfare program started. As in the case of the 
Navajos, New Mexico began, in 1949, to take applications for cate- 
gorical assistance and, in 1951, aid to the disabled was added. Assist- 
ance figures seemed to be tied in with those for the Navajos. Statistics 
show an increase in general assistance from 816 in 1945 to 1,335 in 
1956. ‘The causes of need are living costs, desertion, nonsupport, 
drought, and lack of water for farm irrigation. No tribal or private 
general-assistance program exists. 

Jicarilla Indian Agency, N. M.—There are only a very few families 
(4 or 5) partially or wholly dependent on Federal and or State or local 
welfare assistance. Per capita payments have been more than the 
welfare payments for a number of years. Tribal council makes pro- 
visions for immediate welfare needs. About one-third of the families 
run small herds of sheep and cattle. The tribe also appropriates the 
money for a labor pool to employable members of the tribe on tribal 
projects as well as soil and moisture conservation. Ten or fifteen 
years ago, the tribe had an “old people’s herd” of sheep. The income 
from these sheep provided welfare funds which were supplemented 
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by the Bureau of Indian Affairs. In recent years, the “old people’s 
herd’’ was sold and per capita payments came into existence, so that 
direct appropriations for welfare are the only means of assistance 
from the tribal treasury. The tribal council appropriated $30,000 
each year and they have not used all of that amount. 


JUNEAU AREA OFFICE, ALASKA 


The Alaska Native Service administers general assistance and child 
welfare (except those committed to the department of public welfare 
by juvenile cour t). In addition, it provides foster care or institutional 
care for children in need because of broken homes or hospitalization 
of tubercular parents. The Territory of Alaska does not provide 
general assistance to the natives. A few villages probably have spent 
community funds for general assistance over the years. 


VI. MINNEAPOLIS AREA OFFICE, MINNESOTA 


Bad River Reservation, Wis.—Prior to fiscal vear 1953, the Indian 
Bureau provided all general assistance. In that year, the State of 
Wisconsin assumed full responsibility for giving assistance grants to 
Indian populations residing on restricted lands. The Bureau made 
a token contribution of $11,500 annually to the State fron July 1, 
1953, through June 30, 1956, at which latter time the contribution 
was reduced to $10,000 annually. Administration of the program 
originates at the State level. The trend has been toward substantial 
reductions in general-assistance caseloads. The most urgent need is 
to provide assistance for individuals and families in the age group 
45 to 65 who are not entitled to some form of categorical aids or social- 
security payments and, because of their age or physical condition, 
are unable to secure employment. Reservation resources cannot sup- 
port the population, and there is need of new industry to take advan- 
tage of the available labor supply. Considerable progress has been 
made in relocation. 

Bay Mills, Mich.—The Indians in Michigan receive all welfare ard 
public assistance through State and county welfare bureaus on the 
same basis as non-Indians, and have done so since 1934. Welfare 
services are provided for families unable to obtain employment because 
of the age group over 45 vears and not eligible for categorical aids due 
to lack of age requirements. 

Forest County Potawatomi, Wis.—Welfare situation is virtually the 
same as for Bad River. This group is located in the second poorest 
county in the State, which is classed as a distress area. 

Hannahville Community of Michigan.—The welfare situation is the 
same as Bay Mills. 

Keweenaw Bay Community, Michigan.—The welfare situation is the 
same as the foregoing. 

Lac Courte Greitles, Wisconsin.—The welfare situation is the same 
as Bad River. 

Lac du Flambeau.—The welfare situation is the same as the fore- 
going; however, this reservation is located in a progressive area where 
employment oppor tunities are quite good. The band does have funds 
to supplement the general assistance welfare program where necessary 
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and industries are located on this reservation, which is situated in a 
highly developed resort area. 

Oneida, Wisconsin.—Due to economic conditions and active reloca- 
tion program, there has been a substantial reduction in general assist- 
ance caseloads. The group lives in a good economic area and has no 
special problems. 

Red Cliff Reservation, Wis.—The welfare situation is the same as in 
Bad River. 

Sac and For of Iowa.—Records of welfare prior to 1949 are not avail- 
able. The Indian Bureau is responsible for general assistance and 
in the last 7 years expended $10,595. There has been a reduction 
of 50 percent in the caseloads receiving general assistance in the last 
7 vears. Need for general assistance is due to physical disabilities 
and lack of employment in the age bracket 45 to 65, who are not cov- 
ered by categorical aids. There is no tribal or private welfare assist- 
ance available. It is stated that they need State legislation providing 
for general assistance on the same basis as for non-Indians. 

Saginaw-Chippewa (Isabella) Michigan.—The welfare situation is 
the same as that described for Bay Mills. 

St. Croiz Reservation, Wis.—This group lives in two sparsely settled 
and uneconomic areas. It is thought that they might take advantage 
of the service of the relocation program. 

Sokagon-Chippewa (Mole Lake), Wisconsin.—The welfare situation 
is similar to that of Bad River and it is th ought that young employ- 
ables should take advantage of relocation. “Some membe rs receive 
categorical aid and there is ‘considerable seasonal employment. 

Stockbridge, Wisconsin.—This group is located in an area of low 
economic value away from urban centers of employment. It is 
thought that they should take advantage of the relocation program 
and that a small industry might be established in the area. 

Wisconsin Winnebago.—The advantages of relocation for those 
living in uneconomic areas has been stressed. Members of this band 
are scattered in 20 counties in Wisconsin. 

Menominee, Wisconsin.—Prior to 1950 the tribe carried the full 
general assistance load from tribal funds. The county and State 
jointly met the needs in 1950 and part of 1951 at which time the 
county began carrying the full public-assistance program. The 
county also carried some of the general relief cost after 1953 with some 
contribution by the tribe. Beginning in fiscal 1956, the county 
carried almost the entire general relief load with very minor contribu- 
tions by the tribe. However, the tribe has reimbursed the county for 
the county’s share of the general relief fund since 1953 and this has 
averaged almost $4,500 per year. It is estimated that the general 
relief load comprises about one-third of the total assistance costs since 
1953. The tribal expenditures over the 20-year period approximate 
$400,000 or about $20,000 annually. The total number of families 
receiving general assistance has been fairly consistent and it is about 
80. Causes of need have shown little change in regard to general 
assistance. Lack of adquate employment, family breakups, family 
abandonment by one or both parents, delinquencies, and inability to 
support a family because of infirmity or disease are prime causes for 


general assistance. 
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MINNESOTA AGENCY 


Since the advent of the Social Security Act of 1935, all welfare 
services have been assumed by the State and counties. The only 
exceptions are the Red Lake Band of Chippewa Indians. Some of 
the distressed counties have received Federal assistance in financing 
and welfare programs, but the Red Lake Band of Chippewas has 
appropriated $159,587 since 1951 for general assistance through 
enrolled members. General assistance caseloads have been increasing 
during the past 20 years. According to the Minnesota Department 
of Welfare there were 525 families receiving general assistance in 1940 
and 925 in 1954. The cause of the increased need for general assist- 
ance can be attributed to the rapid increase in population with no 
corresponding increase in work opportunities. Land in northern 
Minnesota is not adapted for agriculture. Employable Indians are 
not willing to travel in search of work. 


VII. MUSKOGEE AREA OFFICE, OKLAHOMA 


Five Civilized Tribes, Oklahoma.—Approximately two-thirds of the 
Indian population in the Five Civilized Tribes are receiving assistance 
in part or in whole from the Bureau of Indian Affairs, State, local, and 
private facilities. Since all files are forwarded to the Records Center 
at Dallas, Tex., no statistics are available in the area office for a period 
longer than 5 years. General assistance was inaugurated in 1936 by 
the Indian Bureau and entitled “Indian relief.” At that time the 
administration of $20,000 appropriated for direct relief was handled 
through the Rehabilitation Division. In that year 700 families, con- 
sisting of 3,543 individuals, received direct relief given in the form of 
grocery orders or cash payments. In 1937 appropriations were the 
same as for the previous year. In fiscal 1937-38 direct relief was 
administered to 443 Indian families, an average of $8 per month per 
family. By fiscal 1938-39, public assistance was being rendered to 
many indigent Indians. In fact, as early as calendar year 1937, 700 
aged Indians were receiving old-age assistance. In addition, there 
was a program of surplus commodities distribution administered by 
the Bureau, including salvaged clothing, seeds, work relief, and 
$4,558.84 granted to 443 families at an average of $8 per family. Aid 
to dependent children began about the same time and there was 
income derived from NYA and CCC programs. In fiscal 1940 the 
Indian relief was still administered by the Rehabilitation Division of 
the Bureau. The State of Oklahoma has never had a general assist- 
ance program and funds administered through the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs have always met a special need for indigent Indians. In 1946 
welfare activities were placed under the Social Services Division of the 
Welfare Branch of the Indian Bureau. These activities relate to 
family welfare, child welfare, community organization, and general 
assistance. Since 1950, there has been an upswing in appropriations 
for general assistance and the average annual amount to the present 
time has been $100,000. The usual monthly general assistance pay- 
roll averages 200 families. These funds are primarily used in meeting 
emergencies and serving as a stopgap. 

Mississippi Choctaw.—In recent years the Mississippi Choctaws 
have been receiving social security assistance and the Bureau of 
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Indian Affairs allotments have been increased. According to the 
records available the Bureau expended $188,094 for general assistance. 
There has been a general increase in the caseload for general assistance. 
In 1943 there were 30 cases and in 1955, 176. Need for general 
assistance arises from the State’s unwillingness to accept Indians for 
categorical assistance for many years after the program has been 
approved, the lack of education of Indians who did not know how to 
apply for assistance, no officers assigned to secure assistance for the 
Indians from the counties, lack of employment other than share- 
cropping, lack of technological farming, incompetency in handling 
finances, reduction of jobs due to mechanized farming, reduction of 
cotton acreage of small farming units, lack of tribal land, lack of 
ambition and initiative, lack of accepting modern social customs, lack 
of education, and lack of school clothes. Additional land is needed 
due to the reduction of cotton crops which prevents many Indians 
from getting sharecropping and the soil bank program makes it more 
lucrative to let the ed lie idle than to farm it. Fertilizer and 
poisoning sends the expenses so high that very little is made by the 
farmer. There is need for Indians specializing in particular lines of 
work or industry as they are not allowed to work in the factories 
located here. There is need for additional education and a trades 
training program. These Indians would be more willing to relocate 
if they had better education. There is also need for a home repair 
program. Following is a 20-year statistical history of the Choctaw 
area field office: 
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Florida Seminoles.—The chief welfare need of the Seminoles ap- 
pears to be funeral expenses. It is estimated that $30,000 has been ex- 
pended for this purpose in the last 20 years. The Indians have to de- 
pend on local, county, and State agencies for general assistance. Three 
years ago, welfare funds for the Seminole Agency were curtailed. In 
the attendance in the public schools, there has been a lack of adequate 
clothing and funds for noonday lunches. There are 153 children at- 
tending 15 public schools in Florida this year. Local civic organiza- 
tions have helped these Indians. Very few Seminoles maintain a 
banking account or have sufficient funds to pay their day-to-day liv- 
ing expenses. 


VIII. PHOENIX AREA OFFICE, ARIZONA 


Colorado River Reservation, Ariz. and Calif—Until 1948 welfare 
assistance to the Mohave and Chemehuevi Tribes was entirely from 
Bureau funds. In this year the so-called Santa Fe agreement went 
into effect whereby the State and Federal Governments paid 35 per- 
cent of the grants to all living on the reservations who were eligible 
for social security. Sixty-five percent of the grant was paid from 

the BLA welfare funds. This arrangement was statewide in Arizona. 
Beginning in 1953, the State of Arizona accepted the responsibility of 
making full payment to Indians under Colorado River jurisdiction 






who were eligible for old-age assistance, aid to the needy blind, and 
aid to dependent children, and therefore no further payments for these 
were required from Bureau funds. However, there are many who do 
not qualify for categorical assistance and are assisted from Bureau 
funds. From about 1942, this has been in the form of monthly cash 
grants based on needs. Prior to 1942, this was through grocery orders, 
rations, and clothing orders. The Indians of Fort Mohave and Fort 
Yuma are in the State of California and are eligible for social secu- 
rity with full payment. Since 1952, the State of California has been 
meeting the needs of these Indians who are not eligible for social se- 
curity payments. General assistance from Bureau funds in the past 
6 years is as follows: April—June fiscal year 1949, $6,944; fiscal year 
1950, $13,340; fiscal year 1951, $16,852; fiscal year 1952, $21,894, fiscal 
year 1953, $29,404; fiscal year 1954, $29,533; fiscal year 1955, $29,500; 
and fiscal year 1956, $31,519. There are not records on expenditures 
prior to April 1949. The Hualapai Tribe has used tribal funds to 
meet its assistance needs as follows: $6,560 in fiscal 1954; $7,927 in fis- 
cal 1955; and $6,405 in fiscal 1956. Principal causes of need arise from 
physical disability or chronic illness. Hazards derived from employ- 
ment on the reservation and excessive drinking of alcoholic beverages 
are also noted. ‘There is need for a program of sanitation, diet, and 
home improvement. 

Fort Yuma Reservation, Calif —Handled by the State of California. 

Fort Mohave Reservation, Ariz—Handled by the State of Cali- 
fornia and the county of San Bernardino. 
Hopi, Ariz—Prior to 1946, no cash assistance was given by the 
| Bureau of Indian Affairs and there are no records available as to the 








8 Funds used for handicapped. 
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amount of rations distributed. From January 1, 1949, to June 3, 
1950, $112,513 was expended on assistance by the Hopi Agency. From 
1950 to 1956, $68,648 has been expended for general assistance to 
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families. There is a slow, increasing need for general assistance 
for families eligible for categorical assistance administered by the 
State welfare department. Six years ago the average number of 
families was 10 to 12 and at the present time it ranges from 18 to 21 
a year. There is a lack of suitable employment for people in the 
age bracket 55 to 65 whose education and knowledge of English is 
limited and who are somewhat disabled physically. Grown children 
are no longer willing to take care of their aged parents and under 
a cash economy these parents are of no assistance and become a burden 
instead of a resource. From 1949 to 1956 the Hopi Agency expended 
$72,898 for general assistance. No figures are available for amounts 
spent prior to that time. The only private sources of welfare assist- 
ance are the missions—Roman Catholic, Baptist, and Latter-day 
Saints—which occasionally help a needy family with clothing and 
food. 

Cocopah Reservation, Ariz.—Social-security cases and welfare are 
handled by the Yuma County Welfare Department in cooperation 
with the BIA personnel. 

Truxton Canon Subagency, Ariz—No information available on 
welfare history. 

Pima Agency, Ariz —In November 1953, many cases of general 
assistance not qualified under categorical assistance were transferred 
to public assistance. During fiscal year 1953-54, $48,414 was ex- 
pended for general assistance. The total for fiscal years 1953-57 
is $194,414. The caseload for general assistance depends on the crops, 
coverage by public agencies, and the reservation coverage. If the 
State includes Indians in its totally and permanently disabled pro- 
gram, the general assistance caseload will drop. 

Papago Agency, Ariz —There is no private welfare support for 
Indian families here. The Papagos began receiving welfare services 
in 1947 and the counties took over public assistance in 1950. The 
number of cases of general assistance and public assistance have 
increased steadily and the traditional Papago custom of the family 
taking care of its own people has broken down. It is evident that 
families receiving assistance are getting higher income than the self- 
supporting families. There is need for development of reservation 
resources and training in work skills. General assistance expendi- 
tures have not exceeded $100,000. General assistance caseload is in- 
creasing as more Indians discover their eligibility and it has doubled 
in the past 3 years. The principal causes of need are: Illness of the 
family bre: ao inner, loss of property by fire, and need for immediate 
aid where eligibility is being investigated. The tribe is too poor 
for a tribal-assistance program. 

San Carlos, Ariz—Since 1936, the tribe has operated a herd of 
Hereford cattle (IDT) to provide welfare support for individuals 
not qualifying under the State welfare program. Grants are given to 
buy food and clothing at the tribally operated stores. Grants for 
emergency cases only are given by checks, cash, or purchase orders. 
At the present time grants are given as follows: $25 worth of supplies 
per month for a single person; $50 worth of supplies per month for 
man and wife; $25 worth of supplies per month for widows with 
small children; $10 worth of supplies per month for first child; and 
$5 worth of supplies per month for each child thereafter. The tribal 
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eneral assistance per average month is indicated as follows: 81 fami- 
im 130 persons, $2,650, $32 per family, and $20 per person. The 
average number of families participating in State programs has been 
115 cases per month. Since the people are related to each other, 
obligations to help out are felt very strongly. 

Fort Apache, Ariz.—About 100 families were wholly dependent on 
tribal assistance during fiscal year 1956—some for the entire year, 
others for a few months. Prior to July 1946, food rations were pro- 
vided by the Federal Government and by the tribe. In 1946, cash 
benefits were instituted and tribal funds were and still are being used 
to finance the general assistance program. Public assistance became 
available in 1951 and coverage of families eligible for this has grad- 
ually expanded during the 5 years. Total amount spent for welfare 
for the past 9 years is $326,000, or an average yearly rate of $36,222. 
Heaviest demand is during the winter months when job opportunities 
decrease as in the case of general assistance. Average monthly case- 
load ranges from 60 to 80 families. Lack of employment opportunities, 


‘disabling illnesses, instability of family life resulting from divorce or 


desertion, lack of education and lack of vocational training all operate 
as factors of need. The tribe has financed the general assistance pro- 
gram since 1946 and flat grants were given until August 1956. Current 
opinion is that total needs of families cannot be met without Federal 
participation. 

NEVADA INDIAN AGENCY 


Battle Mountain, Nev.—Nevada has no general assistance program 
and public assistance is limited to categories of old-age assistance, 
which began in 1937; aid to the blind, in 1953; and aid to dependent 
children, in 1955. Records for these are filed in the Federal depository. 
General assistance by the Bureau followed surplus commodities. The 
amount of general assistance expended locally for the last 5 years is 
as follows: $375, 1953; $548, 1954; $1,076, 1955; and $922, 1956. The 
caseload tends to remain the same for the last 4 years. The number 
receiving categorical assistance from the State program is not known 
by the BIA office. Causes of need for general assistance are seasonal 
labor, lack of industrial plants for employment, unskilled persons, 
large families with low income. County funds are permissive and 
limited to $75 maximum on a temporary basis. 

Campbell Ranch, Nevada.—No welfare records noted. 

Carson, Nev.—The caseloads vary from 1 to 4 families in the last 
5 years and the amounts of general assistance have been: 1952, $605; 
1953, $392; 1954, $1,038; 1955, $869; and 1956, $308. 

Dresslerville, Nev.—Caseload in the last 5 years has declined from 
10 to 5 in the case of general assistance. Expenditures have corre- 
spondingly declined from $3,501 in 1952 to $2,613 in 1956. 

Duck Valley (Western Shoshone), Nev. and Idaho—Caseload 
has risen from 5 in 1953 to 14 in 1956. Expenditures for general 
assistance have increased from $747 in 1953 to $8,695 in 1956. 

Duckwater, Nev—Number of families has remained about the 
same in regard to general assistance. It has averaged about 5 per 
year in the last 5 years. Expenditures for general assistance in 1952 
were $1,876 and in 1956 $1,272. 

Elko, Nev.—No welfare records noted. 
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Ely, Nev.—No welfare records noted. 
Fallon, Nev.—This group has shown an average of about 14 fami- 
lies receiving general assistance except in 1956, when it dropped to 
9. Expenditures for general assistance in 1952 were $8,366 and in 
1956, $3,253. 

Fort McDermitt, Nev. and Oreg—Caseload ranges from 32 in 
1952 to 6 in 1956. The amount of general assistance ranges from 
$4,478 in 1952 to $3,799 in 1956. 

Goshute, Nev. and Utah—The Welfare Department of Utah coun- 
ties in which the families live give assistance as needed. 

Moapa, Nev.—Caseload varies from 5 in 1952 to 8 in 1956. The 
amount expended for general assistance varies from $2,501 in 1952 to 
$2,907 in 1956. 

Las Vegas, Nev.—No welfare records noted. 

Lovelock, Nev.—Family caseload in 1952 was six and the same in 
1956. Welfare expenditures for general assistance were $2,488 in 
1952 and $830 in 1956. 

Pyramid Lake, Nev—There were 9 families in 1952 and 10 in 1956 
receiving general assistance. Expenditures were $2,256 in 1952 and 
$7,235 in 1956. 

Reno-Sparks, Nev.—There was a caseload of 12 families in 1952 
and about 5 families in 1956. The amounts expended for general 
assistance ranged from $4,359 in 1952 to $2,634 in 1956. 

Ruby Valley, Nev.—No welfare records. 

Skull Valley, Nev.—No welfare records. 

South Fork (Te-Moak), Nev.—No welfare records. 

Summit Lake, Nev.—No welfare records. 

Walker River, Nev.—The family caseload and general assistance 
range from 11 in 1952 to 15 in 1956. Expenditures for this pur- 
pose range from $5,408 in 1952 to $8,339 in 1956. 

Winnemucca, Nev.—F amily caseload ranges from 5 in 1952 to 3 
in 1956. The expenditures for general assistance range from $2,187 
in 1952 to $1,465 in 1956. 

Yerington, Nev.—Caseload ranges from 10 in 1952 to 5 in 1956. 
Expenditures for general assistance range from $3,837 in 1952 to $123 
in 1956. 

Yomba, Nev.—Family caseload in general assistance has averaged 
about 4 in the last 5 years. The amount expended for genera] assist- 
ance ranges from $4,656 in 1952 to $627 in 1956. 





IX. PORTLAND AREA OFFICE, OREGON 
COLVILLE AGENCY, WASH. 


Colville Reservation, Wash.—The Colville Indian Agency has re- 
ceived public-welfare assistance by the State of Washington through 
local county welfare offices. The counties involved are Okanogan, 
Ferry, and Stevens. State requirements for public assistance have 
been generally acceptable to the Indian recipients but one provision 
has been received unfavorably—namely, that item regarding the dis- 
posal of real property. Indian owners of trust lands, in order to be 
eligible for old-age assistance, must dispose of all lands acquired by 
allotment, inheritance, gift, or purchase. A large number of the 
older landowners are opposed to this and any type of land disposal. 
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‘There has been no general assistance by the BIA through this agency 
for the past 15 years or more. Since about 1953 there has been a 
definite decrease in old-age assistance. This may be due to better 
understanding of older Indians on how to utilize their own resources 
rather than depend on public assistance. Public assistance for aid 
to dependent children has taken an upward trend during the past 10 
years. The greatest factor in this seems to be the number of broken 
homes of large Indian families. Another item would be the teen-age 
marriages where the husband failed to get at least a high-school edu- 
cation, thereby depriving himself of some good job opportunities. 

Spokane Reservation, Wash.—This merely duplicates the material 
on the Colville Reservation welfare situation. 

Klamath Reservation, Oreg—The Klamath County Public Welfare 
Commission provides financial assistance to needy people without 
regard torace. From 1954 to 1956 a total of 205 Klamath applicants 
for various services were identified, in which $12,321.80 were expended 
as follows: General assistance, $1,347.35; foster-home care, $7,122.95; 
old-age assistance, $1,753.50; aid to dependent children, $1,848; and 
aid to the permanently and totally disabled, $250. Klamath people 
have never been consheeta a needy group and no Bureau funds have 
been expended for welfare purposes. Records of tribal relief indicate 
that in 1945 $6,000 was expended as compared with 1946, when 
$10,626.53 was expended. Tribal subsistence loans in the amount of 
$38,826.58 were made between 1950 and 1955 to 131 persons. Need 
was not established in these cases. 


NORTHERN IDAHO INDIAN AGENCY 


Nez Perce Reservation, Idaho—The Nez Perce tribal welfare assist- 
ance program began in 1948. Prior to that the only assistance re- 
aie was from the Idaho Department of Public Assistance which 
gave help to the aged, to dependent children, and the blind. The tribe 
has expended since it began its operations $28,000 in general assist- 
ance. During poor crop years there is more demand for welfare 
assistance than when crops are good. 

Coeur d’Alene Reservation, Idaho.—This tribe operates a general 
assistance program similar to the Nez Perce but not on the same 
scope. Their expenditures have averaged about $500 per year. 

Kootenai Reservation, Idaho.—Welfare assistance has not been a 
problem except during the flooding of farmlands. On such occasions 
the Bureau has furnished direct assistance. A few of the members 
qualify for public assistance under the State of Idaho. 

Kalispel Reservation, Wash—The Washington State public- 
assistance program has been available to these Indians, including gen- 
eral assistance. Categorical aid has been furnished to Indian families. 
From time to time the tribe has appropriated small amounts of money 
from their meager tribal funds for general welfare assistance or to 
meet some special situation where the individual does not qualify 
under the State program. 


UMATILLA AGENCY AND RESERVATION, OREG. 


It is believed that most of the relief needs of tribal members had 
been met by the county welfare board during the past 20 years. In 
1936, 10 families were receiving general assistance, 1 family aid to 
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the blind, and 8 families old-age assistance. Information on trends 
and caseloads for the past 20 years is not available. On one occasion 
the tribe approved the expenditure of a small amount of tribal funds 
for assistance purposes. No record of expenditures of Bureau funds 
during the last 20 years has been found. In fiscal 1956, 51 families 
received categorical aid from the county welfare office as follows: 

Aid to dependent children, 21 families; old-age assistance, 10; ceneral 
assistance, 11; foster care, 3; aid to partially and totally disabled, 6. 
Reasons for ADC arise from desertion by fathers, incarceration of 
fathers, divorce, and incapacity. Full-time employment is one of 
the great needs of the reservation. 


WARM SPRINGS AGENCY AND RESERVATION, OREG. 


Issuance of rations was the principal form of aid carried on by the 
Bureau 20 years ago. During the past 15 years the local Indians have 
been brought within the public- welfare program administered by 
county and State and receive assistance in the same manner as non- 
Indians. There are also annual appropriations of tribal funds aver- 
aging approximately $10,000 per year. This tribal assistance is admin- 
istered by a committee appointed by the tribal council and the relief 
is granted in most instances to individuals and families not eligible 
to receive public-welfare aid. No Indian Bureau services of general 
assistance are received by these Indians. A trend toward increase 
in general assistance and aid to dependent children is noted due to 
increase in broken home situations. 


WESTERN WASHINGTON 





INDIAN AGENCY 

Chehalis Reservation, Wash—Welfare services are furnished by 
the State and county. There has been an increase in the field of ADC 
and OAA as funds became available. 

Elwha Reservation, Wash—No information available on welfare 
services. 

Hoh Reservation, Wash—No information available on welfare 
services. 

Lummi Reservation, Wash.—Welfare services rendered by the State 
of Washington. 

Makah Reservation, Wash.-The Makah tribe has a welfare and 
medical program to help borderline welfare cases and to take care of 
all medical care for their members. The program last year expended 
$40,000. The Bureau renders no assistance. There has been an increase 
in the field of ADC and OAA as funds became available. 

Muckleshoot Reservation, Wash.—Welfare services are rendered by 
the State of Washington. 

Nisqually Reservation, Wash.—Welfare services are rendered by the 
State of Washington. 

Ozette Reservation, Wash.—No welfare information available. 

Port Gamble Reservation, Wash.—Welfare services are rendered by 
the State. 

Port Madison Reservation, Wash.—Welfare services are rendered 
by the State. 

Puyallup Reservation, Wash.—Welfare services are rendered by the 
state. 
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QVuilente Reservation, Wash.—Welfare services are rendered by the 
State. 

Quinault Reservation, Wash.—Welfare services are rendered by the 
State. 

Shoalwater Reservation, Wash.—Welfare services are rendered by 
the State. 

Skokomish Reservation, Wash.—Welfare services are rendered by 
the State. 

Squaxin Island Reservation, Wash.—Welfare services are rendered 
by the State. 

Swinomish Reservation, Wash.—Welfare services are rendered by 
the State. 

Tulalip Reservation, Wash.—Welfare services are rendered by the 
State. 

Yakima Agency and Reservation, Wash.—Records are not available 
on general welfare and public assistance for the past 20 years. C ounty 
welfare offices handle these services. There has been a decline in 
general assistance caseloads in the last 2144 years. It is anticipated 
that the need for general assistance will increase as time goes on due 
to the large number of Indian families born after the Allotment Act, 
who have no individual landholdings. There is also the factor of 
increase in population and the loss of fisheries which have contributed 
so greatly to their annual welfare. In addition, it might be stated 
that there is an inability to stamp out divorce, abandonment of chil- 
dren, etc., which contribute to the need for assistance. The Yakima 
tribal budget annually appropriates $18,000 to assist families in burials 
at the rate of $250 per death. In addition, they have a small amount 
budgeted e¢ ch year to care for emergencies such as disaster and 
stranded families. 

Fort Hall Agency and Reservation, Idaho.—The Idaho Department 
of Public Assistance, the Indian Bureau, and the Shoshone-Vannock 
Tribes have each provided funds for assistance to needy families. 
Money is provided by the tribes in place of that available in the coun- 
ties for general assistance to non-Indians. In the past 5 years the 
Bureau has provided $6,500 annually for funeral assistance to needy 
families. It is estimated that $175,000 has been provided in the past 
20 years. The tribes themselves have provided approximately $1,500 
annually in the last 5 years for general assistance to needy Indians. 
The Idaho Department of Public Assistance aver age $37 per month 
per household for old-age assistance, $43 per case for aid to perma- 
nently and totally disabled, $44.50 per case for aid to the blind, and 
$88.75 per household for aid to dependent children. There has been 
a trend toward increase in general assistance during the past years. 
There is considerable amount of badly fractionated heirship land 
which affects the prosperity of the reservation. There is need for 
adult education to encourage them to develop their resources. Much 
Indian land is leased to non-Indians for farming and grazing. Utili- 
zation of resources will materially decrease the need for genera] assist- 


ance. 
X. SACRAMENTO AREA OFFICE, CALIFORNIA 


Since July of 1952 county welfare departments in California have 
assumed responsibility for welfare assistance to Indians, including 
reservation as well as nonreservation Indians. Most Federal welfare 
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assistance goes to Indian recipients through the Indian Bureau. Even 
prior to 1952 categorical aid to eligible ‘Indian recipients was avail- 
able and the Indian Bureau can find assistance to supplement that 
furnished by the county. In the past 20 years there has been a pro- 
gressive diminution of the amount of Federal welfare assistance, with 
corresponding increase in assumption of responsibility by the county. 
Many younger members leave the reservations in order to secure em- 
ployment but older individuals, including many old-age security re- 
cipients, are inclined to remain on the reservation because they afford 
an inexpensive place to live. There are no tribal programs “Of wel- 
fare assistance to members through the use of tribal funds. In the 
Hoopa area there are approximately 112 welfare recipients, of whom 
80 receive full support and the remaining one-half support from wel- 
fare aid. In the Riverside jurisdiction there are 151 recipients, of 
whom 111 receive full support and the remaining partial support from 
public assistance. In the Sacramento area the data shows 364 re- 
cipients, of whom 210 receive full support and the remainder partial 
support. 


XI. NONAREA OFFICE INDIANS, NORTH CAROLINA AND SOUTH 
CAROLINA 

Cherokee Indian Agency 

Since 1937 there has been a gradual increase in Federal, State, and 
county welfare assistance through the county welfare departments 
serving the reservation. In the past 2 years the number of families 
served has become fairly stable. During the period the CCC was in 
operation a large number of members of needy families were working 
in two projects. In recent years relief labor has been furnished by 
the Indian Bureau, Branches of Roads and Education. In the war 
period families with a total of 300 sons in the military services received 
substantial allotments. By 1949, 99 veterans were receiving a total 
of $125,000 annually in subsistence payments. This number has de- 
creased to 13 at the present time. From 1942 to 1948 the people re- 
ceived $4,500 annually in surplus foods. In 1939 to 1940, 64 Cherokee 
students were participating in the NYA educational assistance pro- 
gram. In 1955 the welfare departments of the counties in which the 
reservation is located spent approximately $68,788 for 182 families. 
There has been a tribal relief program in operation for many years. 
Earlier, the tribe purchased and distributed groceries each month to 
the aged and needy families designated by the various councilmen. 
In addition, they spent money for burials, boarding-home care, cloth- 
ing, seed, fertilizer, and so forth. The purchase of groceries has been 
discontinued. Tribal relief moneys are now used for emergency cases 
pending action by the welfare departments. From 1950 to the present 
the tribe spent an average of $7,500 annually for welfare assistance for 
an average of 101 households. Based on these figures the expenditure 
by the tribe for the past 20 years is estimated to be about $116,616. 
The trend in general assistance cases is downward so far as the local 
tribe is concerned. The increase in number of tourists has provided 
seasonal employment to obviate the need for welfare assistance. Other 
industries have been established to help cut down the need for assist- 
ance. There isa need for a social worker to correlate welfare work and 
also a need for a nominal sum for assistance to children who cannot 
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qualify for aid to dependent children. There are a few heads of 
families who are on the borderline of incompetency and whose chil- 
dren need foster home care, or the families themselves need direct 
assistance. 

Catawba Reservation. Until 1944 the State of South Carolina gave 
welfare assistance in the form of small per capita payments each 
year. They also made per capita payments of $18 to 300 members of 
the tribe in 1944 and 1945. The BIA appropriated $8,800 during fiscal 
1944-45 for the support and rehabilitation of needy Indians at this 
reservation. The number of welfare caseloads has continually de- 
clined since 1944 as these people have obtained steady employment 
in mills located near the reservation. Of the 13 welfare cases at pres- 
ent, 7 are receiving old-age assistance; 1, aid to the needy blind; 
3, aid to dependent children; and 2, aid because of total permanent 
disability. The tribe does not have any funds for a tribal assistance 
program. 


31658—59 11 








CHAPTER 4 
INDIAN VOTING, TRIBAL ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Letter from chairman, House Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, to area offices of the Indian Bureau with text of enclosed 
questionnaire 

House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C., October 4, 1956. 
Dr. Ben REIren, 
Area Director, Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
Aberdeen, S. Dak. 

Dear Dr. Retret: The Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
of the House of Re present: itives desires to obtain information regard- 
ing residence and voting procedures and certain data on the economic 
status of the Indians of the reservation of Aberdeen area. Your co- 
operation is solicited in answering, by November 12, 1956, the enclosed 
questions. 

The committee would appreciate brief but concise answers to the 
questions listed as they apply to each reservation in your area. 
Kindly address your replies to Hon. Clair Engle, chairman, Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs, room 1324, House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sincerely yours, 
Cramer Enere, Chairman. 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
ComMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INsuLAR AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C., October 4, 1956. 
Mr. Leonarp M. Hitt, 
Area Director, Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
Sacramento, Calif. 

Dear Mr. Hitt: The Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs of 
the House of Representatives desires to obtain information regard- 
ing residence and voting procedures and certain data on the economic 
status of the Indians of the reservation or other local jurisdictional 
areas of the Sacramento area. Your cooperation is solicited in an- 
swering, by November 12, 1956, the enclosed questions. 

The committee would appreci iate brief but concise answers to the 
questions listed as they apply to each reservation in your area. 
Kindly address your replies to Hon. Clair Engle, chairman, Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs, room 1324, New House Office 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

Sincerely yours, 
Criarr Enote, Chairman. 
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House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C., October 4, 1956. 
Mr. W. J. Prrner, 
Area Director, Bureau of Indian A fairs, 
Anadarko, Okla. 


Dear Mr. Pitner: The Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
of the House of Representatives desires to obtain information regard- 
ing residence and voting procedures and certain data on the economic 
status of the Indians of the reservation or other local jurisdictional 
areas of the Anadarko area. Your cooperation is solicited in answer- 
ing, by November 12, 1956, the enclosed questions. 

The committee would appreciate brief but concise answers to the 
questions listed as they apply to each reservation in your area. Kindly 
address your replies to Hon. Clair Engle, chairman, Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, room 1324, New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sincerely yours, 
Cuarr Enotes, Chairman. 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 


Washington, D. C., October 4, 1956. 
Mr. Wiii1AMm H. Ousen, 


Alaska Native Service, 
Juneau, Alaska. 

Dear Mr. Otsen: The Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
of the House of Representatives desires to obtain information regard- 
ing residence and voting procedures and certain data on the economic 
status of the Indians of local jurisdictional areas in Alaska. Your 
cooperation is solicited in answering, by November 12, 1956, the en- 
closed questions. 

The committee would appreciate brief but concise answers to the 
questions listed as they apply to your area. Kindly address your 
replies to Hon. Clair Engle, chairman, Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, room 1324, New House Office Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Sincerely yours, 
Cuarr Enote, Chairman. 


Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS 


Washington, D. C., October 4, 19656. 
Mr. Paut L. Fick1nGer, 


Area Director, Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
Muskogee, Okla. 

Dear Mr. Ficxincer: The Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs of the House of Representatives desires to obtain information 
regarding residence and voting procedures and certain data on the 
economic status of the Indians of the reservation or other local juris- 
dictional areas of the Muskogee area. Your cooperation is solicited in 
answering, by November 12, 1956, the enclosed questions. 
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The committee would appreciate brief but concise answers to th 
questions listed as they apply to each reservation in your area Kindly 
address your replies to Hon. Clair Engle, chairman, C ommittee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, room 1324, New House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ciam Enotes, Chairman, 


[Questionnaire] 


Houser or RepresENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
OFFICE OF THE CHAIRMAN, 
Washington, D. C., October 5, 1956. 


Data on Current INpIAN ConpiTiIons As TuHry Arrect Vorine 
PROCEDURES AND Economic CONDITIONS 





(To be submitted to House Interior and Insular Affairs Committee 
by November 12, 1956) | 


RESIDENCE AND VOTING 


area in cases of California, Oklahoma, and Alaska) at present ? 

2. How many Indian families at present reside on each reservation? 

3. How many Indians living on the reservations at present are 
registered or otherwise qualified to vote ? 

= How many Indians living on each reservation are over 21 / 

. How many Indians living on each reservation voted in the last 
St: ae or national election ? 

Are polling places set up on or off each reservation? (Please in- | 
dient the situation for each reservation, listing the polling places if 
on the reservation. ) 

7. Can the number of nonvoting Indians be explained by any of the 
following? (Elaborate your answer for each, indicating in de- 
scending order their relative importance.) 

(a) Transportation difficulties. 

(6) Lhteracy. 

(c) Inability to speak English. 

(d) Is there any unusual expense entailed in traveling to the 
polls ¢ 

(e) Ill health or other disability (specify). 

(f) Apparent indifference. 

8. Is the secret ballot used in tribal elections and/or in the tribal 
council proceedings ? If so, indicate ver or with what success. If 
not used, which voting procedure is used, 1. e., voice, show of hands, 
standing, ete., and tell “why ? ? 

9. Has the principle of the secret ballot been explained to any tribes 
not using the same? If so, with what reaction ? 

10. How many Indians residing on each reservation are not con- 
sidered members of the tribe(s)? Which absentee voting procedures 
are permitted, if any, for the nonresidential but enrolled members of 
the tribes with this reservation ? 


. How many Indians live on each reservation (local jurisdictional 
| 
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ECONOMIC AFFAIRS 


the 

idly 1. Of what are the total current assets and the total current liabili- 
on ties of each Indian tribe or reservation composed? Give figures and 
‘ing, items involved. 


2. What are the total current assets and the total current liabilities 
of ‘each or ganized tribe by reservation ? 
n, 3. What are the average per capita and per family assets of each 
tribe on the reservation ? 


WELFARE INFORMATION 


1. Number of Indian families on each reservation partially or 

wholly dependent on Federal and/or State and local welfare assistance 

6. for fiscal 1956. (See table XIII, p. 110, H. Rept. No. 2503, Dec. 15, 
1952.) 








Number of families de- 
pendent on Federal, 


Number of self-sup- BIA, and/or State 
Name of reservation Number of families porting families on and local, public and 
on reservation reservation private welfare sup- 


port in the extent of 
approximately 4, 
approximately , 
approximately % 





onal Sn ne ee ee ee 
(B) 2c ncnmcccncccnnguncecesencens lenncccnaneceseheqesesesn [ssepscusctcocnnnsensscén luaneueeboessneeneasuneml 
: Osu.. dsuehebh Lcdbbtdabnnhnits ida bieedbsbeecaddeenes |---------------- | Lialeditnbidatsbincodaeea 
ion? (c ak jee NAM adh eh > ae ahaa sian gt Ba ii ie eee 
ure eee ee SU a a ae: Fe eae Te , ae S gr ae 
Note.—Add others on separate sheet if necessary. 
last Present a short history of the welfare situation on each reserva- 
tion in your area for the past 20 years which will include— 
ein- | (a) Relation of general assistance and public assistance for 
es if | the past 20 years. 
(6) Amount of general assistance expended by local agency 
or reservatic 1e pe g 
- reservation for the past 20 years. 
(1e- 


(c) Trend in general assistance caseloads by number of families 
during the past 20 years. 
(d) Trend in causes of need for general assistance during the 
past 20 years. 
(e) Spec ‘ial situations on reservation which need to be given 
» the consideration, i. e., tribally supported general assistance pro- 
grams, or private sources of welfare assistance. 


Summary statement on Indian voting 


ribal 
If The following summary is based upon those returns that contained 
unds, answers to the questions in this section entitled “Residence and 
| Voting.” 
ribes There were 312,390 Indians reported living on the reservations 
| and of this number 143,078 were over 21 years of age. Of the 57,818 
con- | Indians qualified to vote, 25,582 voted in the last ‘State or National 
lures | election. It is interesting to note that returns on question 7 show 


rs of that “apparent indifference” is the major reason for nonvoting in 
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80 jurisdictions, while the second most important reason, “illiteracy,” 
was applicable to only 7 jurisdictions. Transportation difficulties 
were listed in 2 cases and ill health or disability in 1. Polling places 
are listed as on the reservation in 72 returns, off in 87, and Both on 
and off in 17. Judging from the returns on questions indicating 
only two areas with transportation difficulties, polls off the reserva- 
tion do not present any particular obstacle to Indian voting. In 122 
jurisdictions tribes use the secret ballot in elections, and 39 tribes 
do not. Tribal councils reportedly use the secret ballot in 91 juris- 
dictions and do not use it in 46. Question 9, asking whether the 
principle of the secret ballot had been explained, was not answered 
in 72 percent of the returns. Possibly it was considered that any 
tribe using the secret ballot understood it, and therefore this question 
was passed over. The majority of tribes (125) do not provide for 
absentee ballots in tribal elections. 

At the present time there are 9,171 Indians living on reservations 
who are not members of the tribe residing there. Whether they have 
status on other reservations was not brought out. An interesting 
bit of information gleaned from the referring to nonmembers of the 
tribe living on the reservation is extracted from the Las Vegas Colony, 
Clark County, Nev., report as follows: 

Question. How many Indians residing on each reservation are not 
considered members of the tribe(s) ? 

Answer. The residents of this unorganized colony are pensioners, 
old-age assistance, aid to blind, and aid to dependent children, or most 
of them are transients from many reservations; also Mexican na- 
tionals, Negroes, and others. 

Two reservations, Puyallup and Ozette, of the Portland area office, 
reportedly have no Indian population. 


An ANALYSIS OF THE RetruRNS on INDIAN VOTING 


The section entitled “Residence and Voting” was composed of 10 
questions requesting information on Indians residing on the reserva- 
tion; families on the reservation; qualified voters; number over 21; 
how many voted in the last State or national election; location of 
polling places; reasons for nonvoting; secret ballot in trioal elections 
and decisions; knowledge of the secret ballot; number of resident In- 
dians not tribal members; and the absentee ballot for tribal elections, 
etc. 

There are some areas such as California, and some tribes such as the 
Five Civilized Tribes, for whom statistical data of this type is not 
available due to the nonreservation status. Further, the report from 
Juneau, Alaska, states that statistics on population, age, voting, etc., 
are not available. Some recommendations and material were included 
in the Juneau data which establish a possible basis for estimates, but 
it was felt the results would be so tenuous that inclusion in a summary 
would do more harm than good. Many questionnaires were returned 
with one or more questions unanswered, several were not applicable 
to the jurisdiction involved, information was not available on others, 
and some contained no explanation for unanswered questions. For 
the 10 questions in this particular section, we have computed the per- 
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centage of those unanswered and find they run from 11 to 72 percent 
as follows: 


Approzvimate 

percentage of 

Questions nonanswers 
1. How many Indians live on each reservation (local jurisdictional area 

in case of California, Oklahoma, and Alaska) at present?_-_-__--_- 13 

2. How many Indian families at present reside on each reservation ?____ 11 
3. How many Indians living on the reservations at present are registered 

or otherwise qualified to vote?ias. icicles een 31 

$ How many Indians living on each reservation are over 21?__--_------ 11 
. How many Indians living on each reservation voted in the last State 

OF DRtionaT ClGeCiOn Tn eh ek eens tains ens 67 


6. Are polling places set up on or off each reservation? (Please indicate 
the situation for each reservation, listing the polling places if on 
the , HOUSTVSERIOR be. sic thicetnnttes atsieteneele atin email asa 22 
7. Can the number of nonvyoting Indians be explained by any of the fol- 
lowing? (Elaborate your answer for each, indicating in descend- 
ing order their relative importance.) _.-.----_------_----__--~------ 19 
(a) Transportation difficulties. 
(b) Illiteracy. 
(c) Inability to speak English. 
(d) Is there any unusual expense entitled in traveling to the 
polls? 
(e) Ill health or other disability (specify). 
(f) Apparent indifference. 
8. Is the secret ballot used in tribal elections and/or in the tribal council 
proceedings? If so, indicate where or with what success. If not 
used, which voting procedure is used, i. e., voice, show of hands, 


standing, ete... and tell .WOY...665c oc cccs nan eeceeee eee 23 
9. Has the principle of the secret ballot been explained to any tribes not 
using the same? If so, with what reaction?____-_________._--__._ 72 


10. How many Indians residing on each reservation are not considered 
members of the tribe(s)? Which absentee voting procedures are 
permitted, if any, for the nonresidential but enrolled members of the 
tribes: with. thia reservation 2... -} iced etl ipeee 15 


General statement concerning voting on each reservation 
VoTING ON INDIAN RESERVATIONS 
ABERDEEN AREA OFFICE, SOUTH DAKOTA 


Cheyenne River Indian Ageney, S. Dak.—This agency indicated 
that there were polling places at all towns on the reservation and at the 
following places in addition : Bridger, Cherry Creek, Moreau, Promise, 
Laplant, and Agency Districts. The number of nonvoting Indians was 
explained by (a) apparent indifference, (6) transportation difficulties, 
and (¢) unusual expense entailed in traveling to the polls. 

Crow Creek Reservation, S. Dak.—There are six polling places on 
the Crow Creek Reservation, namely : Pershing No. 5, Buffalo County ; 
Wilson No. 6, Buffalo County; V ictor y No. 7, Buffalo County; Para- 
dise Valley, Hughes County ; Joe Creek, Hughes County ; and ‘Stephan 
Store, Hyde County. The number of nonvoting Indians is explained 
in 72 percent of the cases as due to apparent indifference, in 16 percent 
of the cases as due to transportation difficulties, in 6 percent of the cases 
as due to ill health, in 3 percent as due to illiteracy, and in 3 percent 
as due to inability to speak English. 

Fort Berthold Reservation, N. Dak.—The number of nonvoting In- 
dians is explained to the extent that apparent indifference accounts 
for approximately 10 percent, inability to speak English about 1 per- 
cent, and ill health about 1 percent. 
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Fort Totten Reservation, N. Dak.—There are five polling places set 
up on Fort Totten Reservation, namely, Fort Totten, St. Michael, 
Tokio, Warwick, and Lallie Township. Apparent indifference ap- 
pears to be the main reason why the m: jority do not vote and it ap- 
pears that the ones who do not speak English vote more diligently 
than the ones who do. Voting in tribal elections is by show of hands, 
apparently to save time, but the method of balloting is generally left 
up to the incumbent council committee. 

Turtle Mountain, N. Dak.—There are two polling places on_ the 
reservation, Couture and Engebretson. There are also six polling 
places off the reservation in adjacent townships. Apparent indiffer- 
ence seems to be the principal reason for nonvoting. 

Lower Brule, S. Dak—There are five polling places set up on the 
Lower Brule Reservation: Precinct No. 35 at Lower Brule Agency, 
Lyman County; precinct No. 36 at Iron Nation, Lyman County 
precinct No. 37 at Roseer School, Lyman County; precinct No. 39 at 
Fort Hale, Lyman County; and LaRoche School House, Stanley 
County. The number of nonvoting Indians is explained principally 
as due to apparent indifference (68 percent). Other items mentioned 
are transportation difficulties (16 percent), illiteracy (6 percent), 
inability to speak English (5 percent), ill health and other disabili- 
ties (5 percent). Some of the Indians registered are itinerants and 
are away from the reservation at election time and do not request ab- 
sentee ballots. 

Pine Ridge, S. Dak.—The polling places set up on Pine Ridge are 
as follows: (1) in Shannon County: Porcupine, Oglala, Kyle, Pine 
Ridge, Denby, Wounded Knee, Rockyford, Manderson, Red Shirt 
Table, and Batesland; (2) in Bennett County: Martin Township, 
Martin (city, 3), Allen, Amiotte, Basin, Cedar Lake, Harrington, 
Lacreek, LaPoint, Lessert, Ruleau. Vetal, Salway, and Tuthill; (3) 
in Washabaugh County: Potato Creek, Wanblee, Longvalley, pre- 
cinct 4 in north central part of county, and precinct 5 in northeastern 
part of the county. Apparent indifference accounts for much Indian 
nonvoting and other reasons are incidental. 

Omaha, Winnebago, Santee, and Ponca Reservations, Nebr.—Poll- 
ing places are set up at Macy on the Omaha Reservation, at Winnebago 
on the Winnebago Reservation, at Niobrara for the Santee and Ponca 
Reservations. V oting in the tribal elections is by secret ballot and by 
voice vote or show of hands in council meetings. The Omahas stand 
and are counted in tribal elections. For several years the Omahas used 
the secret ballot and then changed to standing vote in open. 

Sisseton, North and South Dakota.—There are no polling places set 
up on the reservation as such but the Indians vote with the non- 
Indian population at regular ward and precinct polling places. Pri- 
mary cause of nonvoting is apparent indifference because since their 
lands are nontaxable, the Indians are not quite as concerned with local 
politics as are their non-Indian neighbors. Most council actions are 
handled by voice vote after extended discussion has produced a con- 
census. 

Rosebud, South Dakota—Apparent indifference is the principal 
cause of Indians not voting. There is also some idea among the 
Indians that elections are for the non-Indian people and that they 
should take no part. Generally a voice vote or a show of hands is 
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used for ordinary resolutions and ordinances enacted by the tribal 
council. 

Standing Rock, North and South Dakota—There are 37 polling 
places on the reservation, 11 in Sioux County, N. Dak., and 26 in 
Corson County, S. Dak., as follows: North Dakota: Fort Yates, Two 
Shields, Cannon Ball, Solen, Porcupine, Selfridge, Golden Wealth, 
Pamplain, Roger Creek, Hay Creek, Menz; South Dakota: Archam- 
bault, Bader, Bullhead, Delaney, Farmer, Gopher, Spring Lake, Wak- 
pala, Kenel, Grand Valley, Liberty, Lincoln, Little Eagle, Little Oak, 
McIntosh, Skull Butte, Watauga, Kramer, McLaughlin, Mahto, Mor- 
ristown, Prairie View, Ridgeland, Thunderhawk, and Walker. No 
reason is given for the number of nonvoting Indians. The secret 
ballot is used in tribal elections and occasionally in council meetings. 


Il. ANADARKO AREA OFFICE, OKLAHOMA 


KIOWA AREA FIELD OFFICE, OKLAHOMA 


Kiowa, Comanche, and Apache Tribes, Oklahoma.—lIt is believed 
that apparent indifference is the largest factor controlling the number 
of nonvoting Indians. Elections are conducted with standing votes in 
the tribe. In tribal council proceedings, the standing vote or the show 
of hands are generally used. On some occasions, secret balloting has 
been ordered. 

Wichita, Caddo, and Delaware Tribes, Oklahoma.—tLocal politi- 
cians have made efforts in the past to encourage voting by explaining 
the privileges and obligations and attempting to assist them in regis- 
tering. Lack of registration may account for some nonvoting. 

Fort Sill Apache Tribe, Oklahoma.—Apparent indifference is the 
explanation as to why the number of nonvoting Indians is high in this 
group. Fort Sill Apache are unorganized and transact very little 
business as a tribal organization. 


CHEYEN NE-ARAPAHO AREA FIELD OFFICE, OKLAHOMA 


Cheyenne and Arapaho Tribes, Oklahoma.—These Indians vote in 
the same polling places as non-Indians. Apparent indifference would 
cover approximately 75 percent of the nonvoting. A large percentage 
of this number do not register, or do not know how to go about quali- 
fying themselves to vote. There are some who have been informed as 
to how they can register but are afraid to and are not interested enough 
to go and register. 


PAWNEE AREA FIELD OFFICE, OKLAHOMA 


Kaw Tribe of Oklahoma—Apparent indifference might affect 25 
percent of the Kaw members in not voting. In the general council 
meetings, the secret ballot is used along with show-of-hands procedure. 

Otoe Tribe of Oklahoma.—Apparent indifference on the part of the 
Otoe people is responsible for approximately 75 percent of the adult 
eligible voters not participating in general or primary elections. Show 
of hands and the secret ballot are used in general council meetings. 

Pawnee Tribe, Oklahoma.—It is believed that apparent indifference 
may prevent 25 percent of the Pawnee Indians from voting. 
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Ponca Tribe, Okiahoma.—Apparent indifference is listed as the only 
outstanding reason for not votin 

Tonkawa Tribe, Oklahoma. here is some apparent indifference 
to voting by the T onkawa Indians. ‘The secret ballot is used in tribal 
elections and the show of hands or standing vote in general meetings. 


SHAWNEE AREA FIELD OFFICE, OKLAHOMA 


Lowa Tribe of Oklahoma.—lIt is believed that indifference to tribal, 
State, and national affairs would be practically the only reason for 
members of this tribe not voting. The secret ballot has been used 
in the past with good success but for many years they have been 
inclined to vote either by show of hands or standing because of the 
work involved when using ballots. It has been very difficult to get 
the tribal officials to do the necessary work in connection with the 
preparation, handling, and tabulation of the ballots. 

Kickapoo Tribe of Oklahoma.—Illiteracy is a factor in accounting 
for few of the nonvoting Indians due to the fact that members of this 
tribe have been living in Mexico a part or most of their lives and do 
not fully understs ind the purpose of voting. Many of the Kickapoo 
Indians are married to Mexican nationals and are indifferent to the 
affairs of the United States. They do not use the secret ballot to 
any great extent. 

Sac and Fox Tribe of Oklahoma.—Transportation does not enter 
into the factor of nonvoting because local politicians have furnished 
transportation to polling places for those Indians who do not have 
transportation. The item of apparent indifference would be of main 
importance in explaining nonvoting. The tribe uses show of hands 
and standing in tribal council meetings and meetings of the business 
committee. The secret ballot is used approximately 50 percent of 
the time in tribal elections. 

Citizen Band of Potawatomi Tribe of Oklahoma.—It is believed 
that indifference is the only reason for nonvoting in tribal, State, and 
National elections. The secret ballot has been used in the past but 
for many years they have been inclined to vote by show of hands or 
standing because of the work involved when using ballots. 

Absentee Band of Shawnee Tribe, Oklahoma—Illiterac *y would be 
the main factor for the Little Jim Band not voting. Many do not 
understand the purpose or reason for voting and have been told by 
the chief not to vote for fear of being released from Government 
supervision and having to pay taxes on their land. The White Tur- 
key Band, by contrast, have become well adjusted to the non-Indian 
way of life. Voting is by show of hands or standing because of the 
work involved when using ballots. 


POTAWATOMI AREA FIELD OFFICE, KANSAS 


Towa Tribe of Kansas.—There is no indication of reason for non- 
voting for this tribe. The secret ballot is used in all tribal elections 
but the voting in council proceedings is not kept secret. 

Kickapoo Tribe of Kansas.—No reason for nonvoting is indicated. 
The secret ballot is used in tribal elections but standing vote or show 
of hands is used in council proceedings. 

Potawatomi Tribe of Kansas—No reason for nonvoting is indi- 
cated. 
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OSAGE AGENCY, OKLA. 


Osage Tribe of Oklahoma.—The secret ballot is used in the election 
of tribal officials and on important issues involving the welfare of the 
tribe. The tribal council uses both secret ballot and show of hands, 
depending on the issue involved. 


III. BILLINGS AREA OFFICE, MONTANA 


Blackfeet Agency, Mont.—There are 13 polling places on the reser- 
vation and 6 polling places located just off the reservation, and in no 
case more than 2 miles off the reservation boundary. The polling 
laces on the reservation are as follows: Seville, Browning, Glacier 
Park, Blackfoot, Browning (2), Browning (3), McKelveys, Babb 
Family, DeMartins, Starr, Browning (4), and Heart Butte. All of 
the foregoing are in Glacier County except Heart Butte, which is in 
Pondera County. About 70 percent of the Indians are registered to 
vote and probably indifference accounts for the remainder not regis- 
tering. Secret ballot is used for all tribal and council elections. 

Crow Indians, Montana.—Polling places are set up on the reserva- 
tion as follows: St. Xavier Public School, Pryor Public School, rec- 
reation hall at Crow Agency, public school and American Legion hall 
at Lodge Grass, and Wyola Public School and Kirkemo Ranch at Two 
Leggin. Apparent indifference appears to be the chief obstacle to 
voting, followed by illiteracy and inability to speak English, ill health 
and transportation difficulties. Both secret ballot and voice and show- 
of-hands procedures are used in council meetings. The secret ballot 
is used on most votes on important issues. 

Flathead Agency, Mont.—There are 27 polling places where Indians 
vote in Lake County, Sanders County has 8 voting precincts where 
Indians vote, and Missoula County 1 precinct. The non-Indian popu- 
lation outnumbers the Indian population about 10 to 1 within the 
reservation boundary. It has been difficult for the Indians of this 
reservation to quickly evaluate their privileges to vote. This is par- 
ticularly true of the fullbloods. The secret ballot is used in tribal 
elections but not in tribal council proceedings, except where open votes 
will injure the best interests of the tribe. In council meetings voting 
is accomplished by show of hands as a general practice. 

Fort Belknap, Mont.—Polling places exist at the agency, Hays, 
Lodge Pole, Harlem, and Dodson. The last two are just off the reser- 
vation. Apparently the candidates for office have not reached the 
Indians to the extent that they will take an interest in voting. AI- 
though tribal elections are by secret ballot, the normal tribal business 
is conducted by show-of-hands method as a matter of expediency. 

Rocky Boy, Mont.—There is a polling place on the reservation in the 
tribal council room of the Rocky Boy Subagency office. Most of the 
nonvoting is due to apparent indifference but to a minor degree to 
illiteracy and inability to speak English. The secret ballot is used in 
tribal elections but the tribal business committee uses show of hands, 

Fort Peck, Mont.—Polling places are established by precincts in all 
towns on the reservation. Rural precincts vote at schoolhouses. Ap- 
parent indifference is the only important factor in nonvoting. 
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Northern Cheyenne, Mont.—Polling places are set up at Busby and 
Lame Deer, Mont. There are also polling places off the reservation 
at Ashland and Birney. Apparent indifference is very important 
but there is also some illiteracy, inability to speak English, and trans- 
portation difficulty involved in voting. The secret ballot is used in 
tribal elections, but the show of hands is used in council meetings in 
usual proceedings. 

Wind River, Wyo.—Polling places are set up on the reservation as 
follows: Riverton, Fort Washakie, Arapaho, Ethete, North Portal, 
Eight Mile, Circle, Pavillion, Morton, Woods Corner, Crowheart, 
Delfelder, Lost Well Butte, Big Bend, Andrews, Kell, Reclamation 
Camp, Luthy, and Middleton School. There are six precincts in 

tiverton and all these except Middleton School are in Fremont 
County. Middleton School is in Hot Springs County. Some of 
these polling places are off the reservation proper but within its ex- 
terior boundaries. Apparent indifference seems to be the most im- 
portant reason for not voting, along with lack of understanding of 
voting instructions or procedures. The secret ballot is used in tribal 
elections but the business council generally proceeds by show of hands. 


IV. GALLUP AREA OFFICE, NEW MEXICO 
CONSOLIDATED UTE AGENCY, COLORADO 


Southern Ute Tribe, Colorado, New Mexico.—Polling places are 
located in the following towns within the reservation area: Ignacio, 
Bayfield, Allison, and Oxford. Apparent indifference seems to be the 
explanation for the low population of Indian voters. There isa legal 
cloud existing regarding the right of Indians to vote and a State ‘at- 
torney general’ Ss opinion is necessary to remove this cloud. There has 
been apparently little encouragement to the Indians to register to vote. 
Secret ballot is used in tribal elections and occasionally in council 
meetings. 

Ute Mountain Tribe, Colorado.—aA polling place exists at Towaoc 
for the Utes living near Blanding, Utah, on allotments. The nearest 
polling place is in Blanding. Illiteracy and inability to speak Eng: 
lish have contributed to nonvoting. The polling place was first set 
up on the reservation within the last year and many have registered 
for the first time. Show of hands has been the procedure i in ‘general 
council meetings rather than secret ballot primarily because of il- 
literacy of members. 

Mescalero Apache Tribe, New Mexico.—A polling place is set up at 
Bent, N. Mex., which is 5 miles from the reservation line. Indians 
who have reached the age of 21 since 1949 have not made any effort 
to register at the county seat, which is 35 miles from the reservation. 
No apparent indifference is indicated but the matter of registering has 
not been explained to those reaching eligible age. The secret ballot 
is used in tribal elections and the polling place for these elections is 
usually a community hall. Poll boxes are set up within a closed 
voting booth and pencils and ballots are furnished. In the tribal 
council pieces of paper are distributed to each member and the latter 
indicates his choice on the paper and folds it. Voting by show of 
hands is used sometimes in general meetings. 
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Navajo, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah.—Polling places on the Navajo 
Reservation are located as follows: (1) In New Mexico: Ramah, Hos- 
pah, Crownpoint, Thoreau, Rehoboth, Fort Wingate, Whitewater, 
Mentmore, Gamerco, Tohatchi, Shiprock, Bloomfield; (2) in Arizona: 
Puerco, Lupton, Ganado, St. Michaels, Fort Defiance, Salina, Chinle, 
Lukachukai, Rough Rock, Denehotso, Sweetwater, Kayenta, Keams 
Canyon, Teesto, Tuba City. In New Mexico only Tohatchi and Ship- 
rock are on the reservation while in Arizona only Puerco is off. 
Illiteracy is a major obstacle to voting in State and national elections, 
particularly in Arizona. Inability to o English is also important. 
Transportation difficulties play a considerable part as it is difficult for 
many families to reach polling places on election day, especially in in- 
clement weather. The secret ballot is used in tribal elections, which 
is a paper ballot containing pictures of the various candidates for 
office and is marked with a pencil in the proper square under the can- 
didate representing the voter’s choice. Manner of voting in the tribal 
council is not indicated. 

Zuni Reservation, N. Mex—The Zuni Indians vote at the Zuni 
Day School. They do not show interest in voting. Voting is by 
voice, an old tribal custom. 

Ramah Navajo allotments, New Mexico.—They vote in the town of 
Ramah, N. Mex., and use the secret ballot. 

United Pueblos, New Mexico.—No polling place is set up on any of 
the Pueblo reservations and at the present time they do not vote in 
significant numbers. Among the Pueblos, the principle of the secret 
ballot is not followed and, by custom, the selection of tribal officials 
follows a traditional process not divulged outside of tribal member- 
ship. 

Jicarilla Indian Agency, N. Mex—aA polling place is set up on 
the reservation at Dulce, N. Mex. Indifference is the great problem in 
regard to voting and a very small percentage take a great interest in 
national affairs. The secret ballot is used in tribal elections and 


sometimes in tribal council proceedings but the ordinary method in 
the latter is by show of hands. 


V. JUNEAU AREA OFFICE, ALASKA 


The Alaska Native Service has no official register of native people 
by any jurisdictional area. Hence, it is impossible to list the number 
registered or qualified to vote. Some data along these lines may be 
ascertained from the official canvass of results of the general election 
for 1954 obtainable from the office of the Secretary of Alaska on which 
are listed towns known to be mainly of native population. The can- 
vass is by judicial divisions and is a list of precincts and number of 
voters voting in each precinct, without reference specifically to native 
or white. It was the opinion of the Secretary of Alaska that prac- 
tically everyone who was registered voted. Results of the 1956 can- 
vass will be available in early 1957. Polling places are set up in each 
village, although there are some villages with so few literate adults 
that no precincts can be established. There is no list of native 
and nonnative voters as such in the precinct registration books. The 
secret ballot is generally used in village elections and sometimes in 
council proceedings. However, routine council proceedings usually 
involve a show of hands or voice vote to save time. It is believed that 
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all village groups except possibly the most primitive understand the 
secret ballot and use it oce asionally. 


VI. MINNEAPOLIS AREA OFFICE, MINNESOTA 


Bad River Reservation, Wis.—There is one polling place on the 
reservation at the town hall of Sanborn, village of Odanah. All 
voters of the reservation live in or near the village of Odanah. Fail- 
ure to vote is apparently due to indifference and failure to register, 
The secret ballot is used in tribal elections but usually a voice or : show 
of hands is used in the tribal council proceedings. 

Bay Mills, Mich.—There are two polling places in Bay Mills Com- 
munity: Brimley, about 2 miles south of the reservation, and Bay 
Mills Town Hall, about 1 mile north of the reservation. Indifference 
seems to be the principal reason for not voting. 

Forest County Potawatomi, Wis.—Polling places are at Lincoln 
Town Hall in Crandon, Laona Town Hall, Blackwell Town Hall, and 
Wabeno Town Hall. Apparent indifference is important in non- 
voting. Tribal elections use a secret ballot but otherwise voice vote 
and show-of-hands methods are used. 

Hannahville Community of Michigan.—Polling place is at a public 
school near the center of an Indian community and the most distant 
Indian homes are 4 to 5 miles away. Indifference predominates in 
nonvoting. Tribal council proceedings are by voice vote, show of 
hands, or standing vote usually. Secret ballot is used for contro- 
versial issues and in tribal elections. 

Keweenaw Bay Community, Mich.—One polling place is at Zeba, 
Mich., an Indian community, and there are also polling places at 
Baraga, Mich., and L’Anse, Mich. Indians on the reservation do not 
have more than 5 miles to travel to vote. Failure to vote is due to 
failure to register or to mental and legal incompetence. Secret ballot 
is used in tribal elections but in the council proceedings voice vote, 
show of hands, and rollcall are employed, with a secret ballot reserved 
for controversial issues. 

Lae Courte Oreilles, Wis——All polling places are off the reservation 
and relate to each of the five towns as follows: Hayward, Hunter, Bass 
Lake, Sand Lake, and Couderay. Indians in general are indifferent 
to voting and show no interest at elections. The secret ballot is used 
in tribal elections and council proceedings when requested by members 
of the council. 

Lac du Flambeau, Wis.—A polling place is set up in the town hall 
of Flambeau, which is on the reservation. The Indians are located 
within 1 block to 3 miles of the polling place and transportation is 
furnished by candidates. Great interest is shown in town elections 
when Indians are candidates for office. A show of hands or voice 
vote are used in tribal council meetings and secret ballot is used in 
controversial issues. In tribal elections, secret ballots are used. 

Oneida Reservation, Wis—The polling place is the town hall of 
Hobart, Brown County, and the Methodist Social Hall in Oneida, 
Outagamie County. Indians do not have to travel more than 6 miles 
to the polls. Transportation is furnished by the candidate but appar- 
ent indifference is very important in nonvoting. The voice vote 1s 
usually employed in council proceedings, except in controversial issues 
where the secret ballot is used. The tribal elections use secret ballot. 
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Red Cli f feeservation, Wis.—The voting place is at Carver School 
at Russell, 3 miles northwest of Red Cliff V “ill age. Indifference marks 
failure to ‘register and to vote. Secret ballots are used in tribal elec- 
tions and in controversial issues of the tribal council proceedings, 
otherwise the tribal council uses voice vote or show of hands. 

Sac and Fou of lowa.—vV oting places are set up at Montour, Toledo, 
and ‘Tama. All polling places are within a 4-mile radius of the com- 
munity. Illiteracy is important in nonvoting as is also inability to 
speak English, but indifference is the greatest reason for not voting. 
The secret ballot is used in tribal elections. 

Saginaw-Chippewa (Isabella), Mich—The polling place is off the 
reservation within 114 miles of the community. The secret ballot is 
employed in tribal elections and occasionally in council proceedings. 
Otherwse, voice vote or show of hands is used in tribal council 
proceedings. 

St. Crote Reservation, Wis.—Polling places are as follows: Sand 
Lake, Danbury, Round Lake, Clam Lake, and Bashaw Lake. None 
of these are more than 5 miles distant from the voter’s residence. 
These people have never taken an interest in elections and feel that 
their vote would make no difference. Secret ballots are used in 
tribal elections but the response is small (20 percent of the voters). 

Sokagon-Chippewa (Mole Lake), Wis.—The polling place is Nash- 
ville Town Hall, 2 miles from the reservation settlement. A few In- 
dians vote at Crandon in Lincoln Town Hall. Apparent indifference 
and absence due to seasonal jobs affect voting. Secret ballot is used 
in tribal elections and in major controversial issues; otherwise, voice 
vote and show of hands are employed. 

Stockbridge, Wis.—There are two polling places, namely: the 
town of Bartleme in the village of Bowler, approximately 3 miles 
miles from the reservation ; and the town of Red Springs, 3 miles 

sast of the reservation. The longest distance the voter would have 
to travel would be 8 miles. It is the custom of local candidates to 
pick up outlying voters. Indifference seems to characterize the 
largest. portion of nonvoters. Secret ballot is used in tribal elections 
and in controversial issues of the tribal council. Otherwise, voice 
vote or show of hands are used in tribal council proceedings. 

Wisconsin Winnebago.—Polling places are located within a few 
miles of all voters. Homes are located in nine counties scattered in 
central Wisconsin. Apparent indifference affects nonvoting. Secret 
ballot is used in tribal elections and in controversial issues of the 
tribal council. Otherwise, show of hands and voice vote are used. 

Menominee, Wis.—Polling places are at Neopit, Keshena, and South 
Branch. Indifference is the principal reason for nonvoting. The 
secret ballot is used in all tribal elections. The same is true of con- 
troversial tribal matters in the council. In general tribal council 
proceedings, most matters are settled by a standing vote. In ad- 
visory council proceedings, nearly all voting is done by a show of 
hands. 

Fond du Lac, Minn.—Polling places are located at Birchwood Hall, 
Perch Lake Town Hall, and Brookston Town Hall. There are also 
polling places off the reservation. Nonvoting reasons are unknown. 
In council proceedings show-of-hands procedure is used a majority 
of the time. 
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Grand Portage, Minn.—Polling place is at Portage Town Hall. 
Reasons for nonvoting unknown. Council proceedings are by show 
of hands. In the tribal elections the secret ballot is used. 

Leech Lake, Minn.—The polling places are as follows: Federal 
Dam, Bena, Ball Club, Cass Lake, Boy River, Boy River Township, 
Gould, and Turtle Lake. There are also polling places off the reser- 
vation. Lack of interest and to a large extent transportation diffi- 
culties are partial reasons for nonvoting. Show of hands is used in 
tribal council proceedings. 

Mille Lacs, Minn.—Vhere are no polling places on the reservation. 
Indifference reigns in regard to voting. An attitude is difficult to 
analyze. <A show of hands is used in tribal-council proceedings. 

Nett Lake, Minn.—There are two polling places: Nett Lake for 
Koochiching County, and Nett Lake for St. Louis County. Apparent 
indifference dominates nonvoting. A show of hands is used in tribal- 
council proceedings. 

Red Lake, Minn.—There are three polling places: Ponemah, Redby, 
and Redlake. Indifference reigns in regard to voting herein. A show 
of hands is used for voting in the tribal council. A standing vote is 
used in the election of Redlake fishery officers. 

Sioux communities, Minnesota-—These are small reservations, and 
all polling places are located off the reservation but reasonably accessi- | 
ble thereto. Absenteeism is a possible reason for nonvoting. Show 
of hands is used a majority of the time in tribal-council transactions. 

White Earth, Minn.—The following are polling places on the White 
Earth Reservation: Beaulieu, Clover, Heier, Island Lake, Elbow 
Lakes, Twin Lakes, White Earth, Pine Point, Osage, Callaway, Round 
Lake, Sugar Bush, Shell Lake, Carsonville, and Maple Grove. Reasons 
for nonvoting are not known. <A show of hands is used in tribal- 
council proceedings. 





VII. MUSKOGEE AREA OFFICE, OKLAHOMA 


Five Civilized Tribes, Oklahoma.—The Indians vote in the same 
polling places as do all other citizens of communities. Inability to 
speak English may influence voting and, no doubt, indifference on the 
part of Indians. Secret ballot is used in most tribal elections and in 
many tribal-council proceedings. Some proceedings are by voice vote 
or show of hands, or by standing vote. 

Mississippi Choctaw.—Polling places are set up off the reservation 
by county election boards. None are located on reservation land, but 
all people living on the reservation are near to a polling place. The 
major cause for nonvoting is apparent indifference. Then, too, illit- 
eracy would prevent a large number of Indians from being able to 
qualify under the State law, which requires that a person must be able 
to read and interpret any part of the State constitution. The secret 
ballot is used in tribal elections, but not generally in tribal-council 
proceedings. 

Florida Seminoles.—Polling places are set up near each of the three 
reservations. Illiteracy is the major obstacle to voting, and inability 
to speak English is next in importance. Many Seminole Indians do 
not understand or are not interested in voting, particularly those who 
live along the Tamiami Trail west of Miami. The secret ballot is 
generally used by the Seminoles in electing their local business com- 
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mittees, and by the two organized cattlemen’s associations at their 
annual meetings. On occasion, the show of hands is used by the 
Indians at their meetings on the reservation to indicate their prefer- 
ence on a question put to them by their leaders. 


VIII. PHOENIX AREA OFFICE, ARIZONA 


Colorado River Reservation, Ariz. and Calif—The two polling 
laces for this reservation are located in Parker, which is within the 
oundaries of the reservation. These Indians are not trained for citi- 

zenship and voting. Apparent indifference seems to affect the number 

that vote. The secret ballot is used in tribal elections and council 
proceedings. 

Fort Mohave Reservation, Ariz.—Polling places are off the reser- 

vation in Needles, Calif. Apparent indifference and lack of education 
in civic matters affects voting. The secret ballot is used in tribal 
elections and council proceedings. 

Fort Yuma Reservation, Calif—Polling place are located in Win- 
terhaven, Calif. Education for citizenship is definitely a problem. 
There is great need in training Indians to vote. The secret ballot is 
used regular ly. 

C 'ocopah Reservation, Ariz—Polling places are not on the reser- 

vation, but are in Yuma, Ariz., nes urby.. These Indians are untrained 
in citizenship and, hence, lack interest in voting. No balloting is done 
in tribal elections and affairs. 


TRUXTON CANON SUBAGENCY, ARIZ. 


Hualapai Reservation, Aviz—Polling place for the Hualapai is at 
Peach Springs. Apparent indifference is the basis for nonvoting. 
The secret ballot is used in tribal elections and council proceedings. 

Camp Verde, Ariz—There are polling places off the reservation. 
Apparent indifference explains nonvoting. The secret ballot is used 
in tribal elections and council proceedings. 

Havasupai, Ariz.—Polling places are off the reservation. Nonvot- 
ing is explainable as due to inability to speak English or illiteracy, ill 
health, and old age. Tribal-council proceedings ‘include use of secret 
ballot, and, also, tribal elections. 

Yavapai, Ariz.—Polling places are off the reservation, and appar- 
ent indifference explains nonvoting. Show of hands is used in voting. 

Big Sandy, Ariz —Polling places are off the reservation. Indif- 
ference explains nonvoting, and a secret ballot is used in tribal 
proceedings. 

Pima Agency, Ariz—There is 1 polling place on the Gila River 
Pima-Maricopa Reservation and 3 adjacent to it; there are 2 polling 
places adjacent to the Salt River Pima- Mari icopa Reservation; and 1 
polling place adjacent to the Fort McDowell Reservation. The fran- 
chise was denied the Arizona Indians for many years on the basis that 
they were not taxpayers. Many of the Indians now fear that, if they 
registered to vote, they would have to pay taxes. Tribal elections use 
a secret ballot but not a printed one. The names of the nominees are 
posted, and the voter writes on a slip of paper the names of the candi- 
dates for whom he wishes to vote. The secret ballot is used in council 
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meetings, but it mostly consists of writing “for” or “against” on a slip 
of blank paper. The tribal leaders are urging the members to register 
and vote and are using mock ballots at the meetings to teach the use 
of the secret ballot. 

Papago Agency, Ariz.—There is 1 polling place off the reservation 
for Gila Bend; 2 polling places for Papago Reservation at Sells and 
Quijotoa, with 4 off the reservation; and 1 off the reservation for San 
Xavier. Explanation for nonvoting is the inability to speak English 
and illiteracy. All of the polling places are near localities where the 
Papago go regularly to shop, so that neither transportation nor the 
cost thereof should affect Papago voting. Papagos are definitely not 
indifferent. The council officers are deputy registrars and carry on 
an effective campaign to register eligibles. V oting for village dele- 
gates and for district delegates i is by secret ballot. Voting in 11 dis- 
trict councils and the tribal council is by show of hands. Inability to 
read and write prevents the use of the usual printed ballots and a 
system of voting by color—each nominee selecting a color to run 
under—was perfected last year. 

San Carlos, Ariz.—There are two polling places at San Carlos: pub- 
lic-school building and Bylas courthouse. The explanation for non- 
voting Indians is that, being accustomed to reservation life and Bureau 
assistance, the Indians have a morbid fear of taxation and removal of 
Bureau supervision. The secret ballot is used in tribal elections and 
tribal-council proceedings, but the show of hands is also used in the 
latter'to speed up actions. 

Fort Apache, Ariz —There are five polling places on the reserva- 
tion, namely: Maverick and McNary in Apache County, Whiteriver 
and Cibecue in Navajo County, and Cedar Creek in Gila C ounty. 
Apparent indifference is the basis for nonvoting. The reservation is 
isolated in the mountainous regions of the State, with widely scattered 
communities having little outside communication. Illiteracy and in- 
ability to speak English may also affect voting in this reservation. 
The secret ballot is used in all tribal elections. 

Hopi, Ariz —Polling places are at Keams County, Polacca, Second 
Mesa, and Oraibi. Apparent indifference is of first importance in 
explaining nonvoting. Lack of complete knowledge of the English 
language is of sec ondary importance. The secret ballot is used in the 
tribal council only on extremely controversial matters. Show of 
hands is generally used, due to saving in time and the fact that identi- 
cal results are obtained. The traditional villages are represented in 
the tribal council, council members being appointed by the village 
chief. Progressive village-council members are elected by a secret 
ballot. 

Battle Mountain, Nev.—A polling place is located 4 miles from 
Battle Mountain. Indifference and migratory labor may account for 
nonvoting. Voting is by show of hands at informal meeting once a 
year. 

Campbell Ranch, Nev.—Polling place is 6 miles away from reserva- 
tion. Secret ballot is used in tribal elections. 

Carson, Nev.—The polling place is 2 miles from Carson City. Non- 
voting may be explained by indifference and going from job to job. 
Show of hands is used in village elections but anyone may request a 
secret balloting procedure. 
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Dresslerville, Nev.—Polling place is located at Gardnerville, 5 miles 
away. Indifference to voting may be due to seasonal work. Tribal 
elections are held by posting list of eligible voters but there is often 
not much interest in the elections. 

Duck Valley (Western Shoshone), Nev. and Idaho.—There is a 
polling place on the reservation. The secret ballot is used in tribal 
elections. 

Duckwater, Nev.—There is a polling place a few miles away at Ione, 
Nev. This is a rural community, very isolated, with very little ex- 
posure to political fever. A secret ballot is used in tribal elections. 

Elko, Nev.—There is a polling place 1 mile away at the city of Elko. 
The men often lack ambition and have no real incentive to vote. 
Tribal elections are informal and evoke slight interest. 

Ely, Nev.—Polling place is at Ely but ‘there are no tribal elections. 

Fallon, Nev.—The polling place is a few miles away and there is a 
fair amount of interest in voting. The secret ballot is used in tribal 
elections. 

Fort McDermitt, Nev. and Oreg—Polling place is at the city of 
McDermitt, 6 miles from the reservation. Due to migratory search 
for temporary work, there is little interest in voting. Very few 
vote in tribal elections but they do have a formal procedure. 

Goshute, Nev. and Utah.—Utah law prohibits polling places on the 
reservation and, hence, Indians do not vote. In tribal elections a 
secret ballot is used. 

Moapa, Nev—There is a polling place for the reservation. The 
secret ballot is used in tribal elections but it is rather informal. 


Las Vegas, Nev.—There is a polling place 1 mile away at Las Vegas, 
Nev. Most of the residents are transients from other reservations, 
hence, little interest in voting. 

Lov elock, Nev.—There is a polling place one-half mile away. Due 
to irregular jobs and migratory conditions, there is not much interest 
in voting. 


P yramid Lake, Nev.—There is a polling ee ace at Nixon, center of 


the community. Secret ballot is used in tribal elections. 

Reno-Sparks, Nev.—Polling place is 1 mile away at the city of Reno. 
Secret ballot is used at tribal elections. 

Ruby Valley, Nev.—There is no polling place on or near the reserva- 
tion. No tribal elections. Not much interest in voting. 

Skull Valley, Nev.—No polling places are permitted by Utah statute, 
hence, little interest in voting. Informal procedures dominate selec- 
tion of business committee. 

South Fork (Te-Moak), Nev—There is a polling place 1 mile 
away. Now that they are under State law and order, they show more 
interest in elective officers, particularly the sheriff, justice of the 
peace, district attorney, and county commissioners. The secret ballot 
is used in tribal elections. 

Summit Lake, Nev—There is no polling place on or near the reser- 
vation. The reservation is over 80 miles from the nearest settlement 
and there are bad roads. There is little contact with the outside or 
little interest in politics. When the Indian Bureau officer visits once 
a year, the tribe calls an election. 

Walker River, Nev.—There is a polling place on the reservation. 
There is considerable interest in election because the people serve on 
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juries, school boards, and have a local deputy sheriff and justice of 
the peace. Secret ballot is used in tribal elections. 

Winnemucca, Nev.—There is a polling place 1 mile away at Winne- 
mucca, Nev., but these Indians are indifferent to voting and unable 
to see the need for it. They have no elections and are generally 
represented by a self- -appointed leader. 

Yerington, Nev.—There is a polling place one-half mile away at 
Yerington. There is considerable interest in general elections. The 
few who do not vote are moving from job to job away from the 
immediate vicinity most of the time. The secret ballot is used 
tribal elections. 

Yomba, Nev—There is a polling place 20 miles away and little 
outside contact, with a resulting lack of interest in politics. The 
secret ballot is used in tribal elections. 


IX. PORTLAND AREA OFFICE, OREGON 


Colville Reservation, Wash.—Polling places are located at Nespelem, 
Keller, Inchelium, and East Omak. The reason for nonv oting would 
be apparent indifference, particularly among the younger generation. 
The secret ballot is used in tribal elections and council proceedings. 

Spokane, Wash.—A polling place is located at St. Augustine School 
at Wellpinit. Apparent indifference would explain nonvoting. The 
secret ballot is used in tribal elections and council proc eedings. 

Klamath, Oreg.—Polling places are set up at Beatty, Sprague River, 
and Chiloquin. Apparent indifference explains the percentage of non- 
voters. The secret ballot is used in tribal elections and standing-vote 
procedures in tribal council proceedings. 

Northern Idaho Indian Agency, Idaho and Washington.—This in- 
cludes four reservations on which polling places are set up, both on 
and off each reservation. Apparent indifference is the main reason for 
not voting. Voice and show of hands are the general procedures for 
both the general and tribal council proceedings. The report for this 
agency did not include detailed information for Nez Perce, Coeur 
d’ "Alene, Kalispel, and Kootenai Reservations. 

Umatilla, Oreg.—Polling places are as follows: Tillicum Grange, 
about three-quarters mile from the agency offic ce, and Gibbon, Oreg., 
about 15 miles from the agency office. There is a lack of interest in 
local government on the part of the Indians. Candidates for offices 
in primary and general elections this year have apparently displayed 
little interest in the Indian vote. In tribal elections the secret ballot 
is used, but in the general council only seldom. 

Warm Springs, Oreg—There is a polling place located at Warm 
Springs, Oreg. Indians of the Simnasho district in the northern part 
of the reservation must go 15 miles to Wapinitia, Oreg., to vote. The 
local Indians are more or less indifferent to State and National political 
issues and elections. However, the younger Indians are showing ag 
siderable interest in voting. The ‘secret ballot is used at all loca 
elections. 

Chehalis, Wash.—No information was secured regarding polling 
places. The secret ballot is used in elections and controversial issues. 





| 





| nt 
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Elwha, Wash.—Polling places are off the reservation in an adjacent 
community. The group is not organized and has no elections. 

Hoh, Wash.—T he polling place i is off the reservation in an adjacent 
community. There is no organized tribe. 

Lummi, Wash.—There are precincts in 2 towns’less than 5 miles 
from the reservation. 

Makah, Wash.—There is a polling place on the-reservation. Ap- 
parent indifference accounts for nonvoting. Secret ballot is used in 
tribal elections. 

Muckleshoot, Wash.—There is a polling place off the reservation. 
The secret ballot is used in tribal elections. 

Nisqually, Wash.—There is a polling place off the reservation and 
a secret ballot is used for elections of the tribe. 

Ozette, Wash.—There are no resident Indians living on this reserva- 
tion ; hence, no further report submitted. 

Port Gamble, Wash.—Polling places should be quite near, as it is a 
developed c ommunity. The secret ballot is used in tribal elections. 

Port Madison or Suquamish, Wash—There is a polling place off 
the reservation. Secret ballot is used in tribal election. 

Puyallup, Wash.—The secret ballot is used in tribal elections. 

Quileute, Wash—Polling place is off the reservation at Forks, a 
distance of about 14 miles. Transportation may prevent some voting 
but probably indifference is more important. The secret ballot is 
used in tribal election. 

Quinault, Wash.—Polling place is on the reservation and the secret 
ballot is used in the tribal election. 

Shoalwater, Wash.—They vote at the nearest precinct off the reser- 
vation. This is not an organized tribe; hence, no tribal elections. 

Skokomish, Wash.—Polling place is the old day school building on 
the reservation. The secret ballot is used in tribal elections. 

Swinomish, Wash—Polling place is in American Hall or tribal 
building on the reservation. The secret ballot is used in tribal elec- 
tions but a show of hands is frequent in the tribal council. In the 
election of officers and on controversial issues, the secret ballot is used 
in the tribal council. 

Tulalip, Wash.—There are two polling places on the reservation 
equally shared by Indians and non-Indians. The secret ballot is used 
in tribal elections. 

YAKIMA AGENCY, WASH. 


Yakima Reservation, Wash.—Polling places are on or adjacent to 
the reservation. A small percentage do not vote because they fear 
they will have to pay taxes. The secret ballot is not used in the tribal 
elections nor the tribal council proceedings. They vote by raised 
hands or standing as this is the traditional method. ‘The secret ballot 
has been explained but met with violent opposition. 

Fort Hall, Idaho—Public se nr on and adjacent to the reserva- 
tion are used as polling places, e. g., at Fort Hall, Bannock Creek, on 
the reservation; and at Tyhee off “the reservation. The Legion Hall 
in Blackfoot is a polling place for a few Indians residing on the 
reservation. The secret ballot is used in tribal elections. 
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X. SACRAMENTO AREA OFFICE, CALIFORNIA 


Polling places are actually set up on reservations in only a few in- 
stances. Among the reasons for nonvoting, apparent indifference 
is of chief importance. In general, a secret ballot is used in con- 
ducting tribal elections. On most reservations, tribal or group pro- 
ceedings involving other than election of officers are conducted by 
show of hands or standing vote. 


XI. NONAREA OFFICE INDIANS 


CHEROKEE INDIAN AGENCY, NORTH CAROLINA AND SOUTH CAROLINA 





Cherokee Reservation, N. C._—Polling places are set up in each of 
the six townships of the reservation for tribal elections. For county, 
State, and National elections, the polling places are off the reserva- 
tion and members of the band must travel from 3 to 20 miles, de- 
pending on the location of their homes, in order to vote. Nonvoting 
is explained as primarily due to transportation difficulties. In order 
to get to the polls the Indians must hire taxis, or ride with neighbors 
or other persons who own cars; it is an unusual expense to travel 
to the polls therefore. Since 1947, there has been a gradual increase 
in the number of Indians taking advantage of the voting privileges 
in county, State, and National elections. There are less than 150 
persons of voting age estimated as illiterate. The most recent survey 
showed that there were only 54 persons of adult age who could not 
speak English. There are also a number of disqualifications for 
voting by reasons of health in terms of those bedfast at home, hos- 
pitalized at time of election, and abnormal mentally. The secret 
ballot is used in tribal elections and is very satisfactory. In tribal 
council proceedings, it is rarely used and the more common method 
is by voice, show of hands, or by standing, as directed by the chair- 
man. There are 18 Indians on the reservation not members of the 
tribe. Absentee voting is not permitted in tribal elections and resi- 
dence in respective townships for 90 days prior to voting is required 
in tribal elections. 

Catawba Reservation, S. C—There are no polling places on the 
Catawba Reservation for county, State, or National elections. Those 
who vote must go to the nearby precinct in Leslie, traveling from | 
to 5 miles, depending on the location of their homes. To vote in trib- 
al elections a member must attend the general council meeting at the 
public schoolhouse on the reservation. Apparent indifference and the 
fact that 65 percent of the families have 1 white spouse would be the 
main reason for nonvoting. Thesecret ballot is used for tribal elections 
but the show-of-hands method has also been used occasionally. For 
council proceedings the most common methods are: show-of-hands, 
standing, or voice vote. There are two Indians married to Catawbas 
living on the reservation who are not members of the tribe. There 
are also 67 non-Indians married to Indians living on the reservation 
and 13 Indians married to non-Indians living on the edge of or in the 
immediate vicinity of the reservation. Absentee voting is not per 
mitted in tribal elections. 
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Indian electorate by States and congressional districts 


[Figures given for May 1953] 


io 


LIST OF THE STATES AND CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICTS IN WHICH INDIAN DLECTORATE 


Is Notep (States WITH IMPORTANT INDIAN Groups ARE PRINTED IN ITALIC) 


Arizona, 1st and 2d Districts. 
California, Ist, 2d, 14th, 27th, 28th, 29th, and 30th Districts. 
Colorado, 4th District. 
Florida, 6th District. 
Idaho, 1st and 2d Districts. 
Iowa, 3d District. 
Kansas, 1st District. 
Louisiana, 3d District and 7th District. 
9. Michigan, 10th, 11th, and 12th Districts. 
10. Minnesota, 6th, 8th, and 9th Districts. 
11. Mississippi, 5th District. 
12. Montana, 1st, 2d Districts. 
13. Nebraska, 3d District. 
14. Nevada (Representative elected at large). 
15. New Mezico (Representative elected at large). 
16. North Carolina, 12th District. 
17. North Dakota (Representative elected at large), 
18. Oklahoma, 1st, 2d, 3d, 4th, 5th, and 6th Districts. 
19. Oregon, 2d District. 
20. South Dakota, 1st and 2d Districts. 
21. Texas, 7th District. 
22. Utah, 1st and 2d Districts. 
23. Washington, 1st, 2d, 3d, 4th, 5th, and 6th Districts. 
24. Wisconsin, 7th, 8th, and 10th Districts. 
25. Wyoming (Representative elected at large). 


QO SUS OU GO BS 


Indian electorate by States and congressional districts 


Number of | Number 


of 


Population voting age registered 














voters 
ARIZONA 
Ist District: 
SED TROND wae ncusegsed) Gaetbeeiscsbteussamendeeene 1, 403 580 
ORG BROT OU oc cc ckh ces cbtiatetadidiumniaadiomiae 212 75 
2d District: 
TEE SERV ON oc cnvcucawkapedshasdsabcesebicandicedeesane 5, 546 2, 220 
PUD. dn idvviccsccuseasddbenanwaviemaaeme 7, 400 3, 500 
OUR ESOP E, os santo viic a nai pln decteaa ci etnelaleicetanadinedaaiekananlee 3, 971 1, 596 
OEE RG a nnciniscandbesceantadaiaasadimaaaa 3, 738 1, 500 
PE ckdc we cunatae ~asbannaaa JciacinbWerisinducnambiaen 1 36, 500 112,755 1] 
BEL. «.-ctoctubncesescasdunsiuessasceibbuanwsssbeaeeneien 4, 000 1, 300 
PENNE. 6 = canccncacsk pasts saksapcdnytessssubeee eee 641 | 328 
CRUDE oo ccccech Mlb dbbcacscecsaisbwinseuaebelek 221 | 92 
Colorado River s 1, 089 579 
Kaibab. -_..._- pes 105 39 | 
Maricopa 139 70 | 
CALIFORNIA 
(Only the major groups noted here) 
Ist District | 
Hoopa Valley-.-_- sands dcachccsnuvateoes cea ale 689 | 7 
Round Valley ws wcbas ees Lis scopes ts anak acide | 387 198 
Be VOUNP is 55 ccc nh die aes hi telecast 130 51 
Hopland atai dita aa : ‘ialilesaia ciel oes 138 69 | 
Manchester... _.. 3 : sana inecaaadSaelanegeaall 143 77 
Smith River. oes sa 5 os an cai ta rata cee 117 51 | 
2d District: 
Fort Bidwell a ae Geuze 90 79 | (?) 
Pinoleville wat tate inn eiaeaoens 136 28 
Owens Valley i A vaex : ‘ = 350 220 | 
14th District: Tule River ase eine elasa alramaacealiae 270 40 
27th District: Mohave-Chemehuevi- . -- sists dia tcmichcsai ie edie 255 (?) i (?) 
1Estimated. 


Note.—Prepared by Dr. William H. Gilbert, Legislative Reference Service, Library of Congress. 
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Indian electorate by States and congressional districts—Continued 
a ‘ iia ates a ‘nee i 
| Number of | Number of 
Population | voting age registered 
voters 
sa Ars RPE Se eRe ee | | ‘eg 
CALIFORNIA—continued | | 
29th District: | 
Yuma...-- vow atbced bed sUuematte binds asee Cab aided = 1,114 | 531 185 
NS Figen Sears a ee Se dh inwioniewiin 280 | 205 56 
Soboba heed Sqadsiun di wna aambeuatda mbt ceireirn easels | 118 | 96 30 
Torres-Martinez ‘ - nana 176 | 125 5 
30th District (and 28th): | 
La Jolla ‘ ‘ ae 212 170 35 
I III oo rincitne emer eneduncahantneeanegie | 300 | 75 (?) 
Pala -sscindictssedebiaatr et a 175 | 160 136 
Rincon ; ine ncen hed 226 | 126 75 
Bene SOOO. . oo. one co ccasenccacec cu betebetodt 250 | 150 20 
| 
COLORADO | | 
4th District: | 
Southern Ute-_- — sadehinsa daca aediea cd 541 | 252 28 
ERA EEE) EE ee ee Se ae es 622 | Be 10 
| 
FLORIDA | 
6th District: Brighton, Big Cypress, and Dania Seminoles... 870 421 | 25 
IDAHO | | 
Ist District: | 
I a 3 eo Ba a oe ee, oe eee 70 53 | 2 
Coeur d’ Alene_- ayes 627 414 | 87 
SU ev atcusiccccuadenkwecvaubhn tibetan sdeswenti 1, 535 902 | 252 
2d District: 
Fort Hall ——— 2, 073 1,125 | (?) 
RII i ons Tk eg ag ae 1 259 119 | 29 
IOWA 
a i no 579 265 133 
KANSAS 
ist District: 
fowa.... 112 90 45 
Kickapoo- 375 2) 125 
Potawatomi 1, 188 400 100 
Sac and Fox 192 105 10 
LOUISIANA 
3d District: Chettimanchi J 96 (?) (?) 
7th District: Koasati 200 95 (2) 
MICHIGAN | 
| 
10th District: Isabella or Saginaw 415 200 | 150 
11th District | 
Bay Mills 750 41 | 41 
Hannahville- 140 81 | 22 
12th District: Keweenaw (L’ Anse) 1, 330 550 | 550 
MINNESOTA 
6th, 8th, 9th Districts: } 
Consolidated Chippewa . 15, 854 9, 489 | 5, 124 
Red Lake (9th District) 3, 193 1,424 | 400 
MISSISSIPPI 
5th District: Choctaw. - 2, 924 1, 300 | 23 
MONTANA 
Ist District: Flathead_. 4, 213 2, 159 57 
2d District 
Blackfeet 2, 942 2, 000 
Crow ‘i | 1, 150 575 
Fort Belknap 800 364 
Fort Peck 1, 440 1, 200 
Rocky Boys 1, 279 540 93 
Tongue River 2, 015 650 182 
NEBRASKA 
3d District 
Oinaha 1, 700 800 360 
Ponea 400 120 108 
Santee Sioux 1, 260 500 (?) 
Winnebago 1, 600 750 (?) 


1 Estimated 
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Indian electorate by States and congressional districts—-Continued 














| 
—_ | l | 
of | ; Number of | Number of 
i | | Population | voting age registered 
voters 
NEVADA 
185 (No congressional districts) | | 

56 Duckwater _ - - - nee iiihchoatintte dips tiounpail isndahieteiahiinieimaaaesll 127 | 39 12 

30 POOP ONO oninndcdacaccondh Si ash ne eat -| 207 | 135 40 

5 SS SALI sic csiasetncnonn' aby nigh ace 5 so nkekianm annie alba dninaecaal 288 | 119 20 

CUI 6 Wicabtlinw edt hewnna WAL Aaccistekiscsaniadieiadaeiisiaci a ita | Le 63 13 

35 Moapa__-_.--. dip eden se cenita tithes ‘icielipditlaisensenbasaeiascdictininsan 176 | 89 10 

Pyramid Lake-- ili scat schimewegithes 603 355 150 ; 

1360 Rg. chi «cnn eine aiccasidiangeieniacaiianl 279 | 154 31 

75 | Duck Valley-- Sicendih Meds nnkcedadeie ielelobaclad 1 §12 1 238 158 

20 | Summit Lake..........- IS. wicnsessciitoetion epsaiusnnareneatitimanicidalalia 45 | 38 6 

Te-Moak____. cecil peice op isted minialete ies | 143 72 31 
Walker River..._.....-- cna el eis ccaleiaicain ats eaaincatianci a es 371 214 | (?) 
Washoe.._ : 7 a societies hie es 183 | 91 (?) 
28 Yerington dene cane ; andl 155 72 | 40 
10 Yomba <ssstdiinetbeenadshtencdiaane 106 40 12 
NEW MEXICO 
| 
25 (No congressional districts) 
Navajo_. a ; = Ba a | 1 36, 500 1 12, 755 11, 500 
Jicarilla__- ; ‘ ‘ 1, 051 430 | 95 
Mescalero (United Pueblos) _....-_- ‘ ; — 1,121 | 411 | 334 
9 ee ‘ dniiatin ; | 1, 725 | (?) (?) 
87 Cochiti- - ; i es iakerstoadnatiinaiaice’ 430 (?) | (?) 
252 Isleta_---- ; : celiekediteivnalae | 1, 688 | (?) | (2) 
Jemez... = ; cciiaiia 1, 046 | (?) (?) 
Laguna. eae tad . ee 7 3, 243 (?) | (?) 
29 (Sree ‘ ; ed nite hebana’ 170 | (?) | (?) 
Picuris 2 Se 141 31 | 10 
Pojoaque ‘ , ; 7 27 6 | 4 
133 Sandia ; : ; ai 170 15 | (?) 
San Felipe : ; 3 R85 (?) (?) 
San Ildefonso = ses =e al 206 (?) } (? 
San Juan ; ‘ 863 (?) | (? 

15 Santa Ana i a : ; sna 322 | (?) | (?) 

125 Santa Clara : Seca = 634 (?) (?) 

100 Santo Domingo 1, 335 (2) (?) 

10 Taos 1, 030 (?) (2) 

Tesuque inkl 178 105 | 15 

Zia 299 (?) (2) 

Zuni , dl ‘ : " | 3, 131 1, 500 (?) 

Canyoncito ‘ eek : 473 (?) 2 

Alamo-. SRE AS ete i | 404 (?) } 3 

Ramah Sedalia dcoaennh SiGe cadataies 655 360 | 0 
NORTH CAROLINA | 

me 12th District: Eastern Cherokee_ -_..........- Zhe -| 4,159 1, 400 (?) 

- NORTH DAKOTA 

om | 

7 (No congressional districts) | | 
Fort Berthold it nist inidbinianaiisbehieaiiccla 2, 677 | 725 | 0 
Fort Totten , 4 6 ; Rai aia | 1, 433 840 | 300 
5 124 Sisseton (part : ' : piieiaiataitniieainiiaa. npelnbill (?) 60 (?) (?) 
"400 Standing Rock... ili bin saspcivicenentnedikinniieaialiia aie si ae 1 2, 282 1913 | 1 555 
Turtle Mountain. -_.......- sddinanéen sensi hidhei an aa 8, 928 2, 000 | (?) 
| 

23 OKLAHOMA 

= lst District 
Kaw . ntabe hacciinihonidiadiniis dtl 531 | 250 200 

575 Oto-M issouri-__- e Se ‘ 1, 040 510 | 250 
Pawnee ‘ on iis j pimmitali 1, 371 641 (@?) 

9 000 Ponca 7 eee ‘ = oman 850 541 15 

7 awe Sac and Fox... . abate nsiieioieiie cal 852 200 | 130 
4 Tonkawa i ; aid wh lsiiaisciimeseee oom 53 25 | (?) 

1, 200 Osage a a ssumeatainincidign ainda 150 (?) | (?) 

“9a 2d District | | 

182 Cherokee. se iiiethiotes is | 15, 000 (?) (?) 

. Creek....... ciel a NL caninpecnnine 12, 800 (?) (?) ; 
Damm... sesbe ¥ shan pale vhs dense ts tate paps athens 320 (?) | (2) 
BOGUS... ntutidicadekeeeee lds haiape boetactaadneraiclt taal } 50 (?) (?) 

260 OM s,.. .dcthhnnnndesdsutndibinbccuibibiilinnimnimmnil anata’ 500 300 | (2) 

108 Peoria ie a eeetpeliias emaicmaeal baie 150 (?) (2) 
INN 5, 5 badd cencrcesdeareaiviie dil pina titaiegiiending | 757 408 (@) 
I OD cuts uictamba ‘ 965 570 (?) 
SSS sles nih nsitesiaedamaiaciais ae 457 275 (?) 
te Se ee J menmnesisitieindiaainsnabaiall 950 450 | (?) 
I a ead ea ‘ Guaaishacs J 700 (?) (?) 
NN i oa ae ee eee as gs hai hacia 1, 600 (?) | (?) 


1 Estimated 
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Indian electorate by States and congressional districts—Continued 




















Number of | Number of 
Population voting age registered 
voters 

— - 

OKLAHOMA—Ccontinued 

3d District: j 
Choctaw........... pluie acai ceilnah Ghent eiecdamiecec tae 15, 000 (2) (?) 
I 3, 000 (?) (?) 
I Re a 5 A sien em dnd einai 1, 200 (?) (?) 

4th District: 

Spee 2 tS oes ot ack od edicdcic ati geleheiaianaareioahetaae 1, 100 (?) (?) 
RIC I oc ascii nermiadedigehs enim Wtndednca-pivatiaaaisat ascetics | 1, 000 | (?) (?) 
IN oo LE  -t emaasaabadhied 500 | (?) (?) 
Ua IO ices Setaananniaccciscaeh Sutdimnies nibadaiee | 1, 400 (?) (?) 
Creek 5 anaes ss die aise uncoes Sachidnidh tela edhe aie da 2, 200 (2) (?) 
pee: Poel. ...... 5 iintuescutoinasick iaieniatiiineaktie abies at 165 (?) (?) 
Kickapoo-_.___- Le. a ction tase ablireecncotelendidaie ihn 127 (?) (?) 
Shawnee...._.._.- nition snadanaadbes wail 238 | (?) (?) 

Sth District: 
meen 5. Sa de | 112 90 45 
Kickapoo___.___- sti AREAS sei a sesso tnaialaaaniein ain ee nunaeetsio 400 (?) 125 
Chosiew..ic......... a sacakneanes ta eee 265 (?) (?) 
NR bien ce cae Rieke Cle et he Ne | 50 (?) (?) 
eS See Se eek Sioa 156 (?) | (?) 

6th District: | i 
SL RGENG .. . « Seeenks i ncdaucewaduncecase 1, 528 | 1, 985 397 
gee... ; 2 , 1, 250 | 750 | 250 
Kiowa__.......- 2, 800 (?) (?) 

SNE 5 2 Se a eee 2, 750 | (?) (?) 

Fort Sill Apache__- sisi espe dlaiananantneseaditidiniaael 200 | (?) (?) 

be tae Ne é sake eth dadhcrtctenrigtclegi 242 | (?) | (?) 

Kiowa-Apache sill : . - ; acal 400 | (?) | (?) 

Delaware... ee sasdbdeibsdadaied | 162 | (?) (?) 
OREGON | 

2d District: | 
Kiamath 2ii.........- ed at rs - Sa hisnisbel 1, 991 | 696 347 
STORET hoi cscs cichetce \ ntnlly dcictren mig alae bang da 1,171 | 823 (?) 
Warm Springs..........-- asaae onl 1,127 484 97 

| 
SOUTH DAKOTA | | 
lst District: } 
Crow Creek > lead i | 1, 130 | 252 | 151 
Sisseton_ pli icsck nic op A AININ aleni ceten  ileminiaetdaa i Hem ce 3, 648 1,000 | (?) 
TUR BS ate a he wares war ecninahitiche = 2, 510 | 1, 430 | 437 
2d District: | | 
A a I al 4, 220 | 1,095 | 819 
RE is Ein vernsecinnpiaalatitedadin sansa 1, 130 | 252 | 151 
ONS NN Selb aid senaciminaen le tal att te ten we 11, 189 | 6, 153 | 2, 237 
Rosebud Fae ee ic aed a ae 7, 522 | 4, 521 | 1, 400 
Standing Rock pire catie boa 1 2, 232 1913 | 555 
TEXAS 
| | 
7th District: Alabama-Coushatta._.................-_-- rd 165 | 145 
UTAH | 

ist District: | 
Washakie Shoshone Sod... cacweabeieattue | 136 | (?) (?) 
Navajo______- xe i gicdac paid 2 si | 354 (?) (?) 
eee UNO ek ie, OEE toe Scere anita eins 120 | 62 | (?) 
Uintah and Ouray Ute wcciemamaithleeaceatits awperl 1, 737 | 591 | 50 
Coshute , ge scrapes Aieacadaederaacan | (?) | (?) | (?) 

2d District: Skull Valley iy sea kcbebca pices 62 | (?) (?) 

| | 
WASHINGTON 
| | 

lst Dixtrict: Port Madison (Suquamish) ec tnecaletitasor ek wistsPetenatele 180 | 108 | 108 

2d District: 

Nooksack ........... a a ited . sen 371 200 | (?) 
Lummi_._.___- lite nismtilininiain title eRe at a alah lines 834 | 328 | (?) 
Makah. | 544 | 192 (?) 
Port Gamble , in 130 80 | 40 
Swinomish__-- be | 290 110 | 99 
Tulalip... sila 765 238 (?) 
Skagit : 5 215 | 71 (?) 
Duwamish. __- eer 389 | 237 (?) 
Quileute 281 | 110 | 80 
Jamestown 550 | 225 | 225 
Snoqualmi. teil eee 629 | 400 | (?) 
Suiattle__ : 150 80 | (?) 


1 Estimated 
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Indian electorate by States and congressional districts—Continued 





W ASHINGTON—continued 
3d District: 
Chehalis_. Siecas ie 
Quinault_.. atlas 
Nisqually -- 
Shoalwater 
Skokomish_.. 
4th District: Yakima 
5th District: 
Colville 
Kalispel 
Spokane 
6th District: 
Muckleshoot 
Puyallup. - 


WISCONSIN 
7th District: 
Menominee (part) 
Munsee (Stockbridge) 
Sth District: 
Forest Potawatomi-.- 
Menominee (part) - ; eo 
Mole Lake (Sakaogon)-_.....-.---.--- 
Oneida aod 
10th District 
Bad River___- 
Lae Courte Oreilles- 
Lac du Flambeau 
St. Croix 
Red Cleff 


WYOMING 


(No congressional districts) 
Wind River 





Number of Number of 
Population voting age registered 
voters 

seis 85 50 25 
an 1, 928 200 110 
sate 65 30 24 

nieaed (?) (?) (?) 
aia 237 100 100 
ae 3, 636 1, 500 200 
Liudioamieee 3, 957 2, 241 85 
es ges 102 73 0 
ea 1, 153 564 150 
<euesall 290 (?) 105 
idcebeGe 490 110 80 

me (?) (?) (?) 
ccieeeinciaamcal 190 | (?) 78 
Se 354 116 70 
ead 3, 089 1, 112 411 
Sea 371 200 83 
3, 647 | 300 200 

| 
Lishecesal 1, 240 | 192 168 
1 sgcieiiea 1, 299 | 350 262 
thccaaeageacaelien | 917 | 261 250 
cee 1,035 | 200 | 83 
—— 640 Ot 6 
| 

sckaciibieasieaheie 3, 538 1, 549 | 754 





Sources: Chart 2, pp. 187-249, H. Rept. 2680, 83d Cong., 2d sess.; Congressional Directory, 84th Cong., 
2d sess., January 1956 (maps of congressional districts by States). 


Counties of the United States with Indian popuiation 


State Area 


Arizona... Colorado River. dite ttmegeil 
Fort Apache-Hopi Navaho---- 
Fort Apache-San Carlos-......- 
Pima-Papago- - i 
Hoopa Valley. 

Mission 


California 


Paiute 
Sacramento 


Colorado 
Florida-- 
Idaho 


Consolidated Ute. -- 
Seminole 

Fort Hall . 
Northern Idaho- 


Western Shoshone - -- - 
Iowa Great Lakes-. 
Kansas Potawatomi 
Louisiana Choctaw ; 
Michigan. Northern Michigan... 


Southern Michigan. ---...--.-- 
ita Consolidated Chippewa-. 
Pipestone 


Red Lake. 


County 


Mohave, Yavapai, Yuma. 

Apache, Coconino, Navaho. 

Gila, Graham. 

Maricopa Pima, Pinal. 

Del Norte, Humboldt, Trinity, Siskiyou. 


Imperial, Riverside, San Bernardino, San Diego, 
Santa Barbara. 

Alpine, Inyo, Mono. 

Amador, Butte, Calaveras, Colusa, El Dorado, 


Fresno, Glenn, Kern, King, Lake, Lassen, Madera, 
Mariposa, Mendocino, Modoc, Nevada, Placer, 
Plumas, Sacramento, San Benito, Shasta, Sierra, 
Sonoma, Tehama, Tulare, Tuolumme, Yolo, Yuba. 

Archuleta, La Plata, Montezuma. 

Broward, Collier, Glades, Hendry. 

Bannock, Bingham, Power. 

Benewah, Boundary, Clearwater, Idaho, Kootenai, 
Lewis, Nez Perce. 

Owyhee. 

Tama. 

Brown, Doniphan, Jackson. 

St. Mary’s Parish. 

Baraga, Chippewa, 
Ontonagan. 

Amenac, Isabella, Leelenau, Manistee. 

Aitken, Becher, Carlton, Cass, Cook, Hubbard, 
Itasca, Koochiching, Mahnomen, Mille Lacs, Otter 
Tail, Pine, St. Louis. 

Goodhue, Pipestone, 
Yellow Medicine. 

Beltrami, Clearwater. 


Charievoix, Menominee, 


Redwood, Scott, Wabasha, 
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Counties of the United States with Indian populatton—Continued 


State | Area | County 
a inh ss | IE is is icrctnircccerdccnreiecin | Attala, Jones, Leake, Neshoba, Newton, Wayne. 
ON os cc) SR iinrninciswcsecesccednn | Glacier, Pondera. 
coe tee oh teee ccteces | Bighorn, Yellowstone. 
Ds ioc cas cokes ie | Flathead, Lake Missoula, Sanders. 
| Fort Belknap. ...............- | Blaine, Phillips. 
| PGES PO led cncdcncdevecsins | Daniels, Roosevelt, Sheridan, Valley. 
| North Cheyenne_-.-.--- aes | Rosebud. 
Bo a ee eee wien | Chouteau Hill. 
Nebraska-...-.....| Potawatoemi.............-.....| Richardson. 
i.” eee See | Boyd, Burt, Cumming, Dixon, Knox, Thurston. 
Nevada_- _- Carson... .....| Churchill, Clark, Douglas, Humboldt, Lincoln, 


| 
| Lyon, Mineral, Washoe. 
Western Shoshone - - | Elko, Lander. 





New Mexico Mescalero-.-.--- J cantnacnente 
| Navajo.....-.-- ...| MeKinley, San Juan. é 
| Pueblo (includes Jicarilla).....| Bernalillo, Rio Arriba, Sandoval, Santa Fe, Socorro, 
| Taos, Torrance, Valencia. 
New York-_- | Iroquois... Sin | Allegany, Cattaraugus, Erie, Franklin, Genesee 
| Madison, Niagara, Onondaga, St. Lawrence. 
North Carolina. Cherokee _ jure | Cherokee, Graham, Jackson, Swain. 
North Dakota | Fort Berthold_..--.-- , |} Dunn, McKenzie, McLean, Mercer, Mountrail. 
| Fort Totten......... sd Benson, Eddy, Nelson, Ramsey. 
Sisseton_ J , | Richland, Sargent. 
Standing Rock------ a Sioux. 
rurtle Mountain. -----.- | Rolette. 
Oklahoma Five Tribes. ......-- wa | Adair, Atoka, Bryan, Carter, Cherokee, Choctaw 


| Coal, Craig, Creek, Delaware, Garvin, Grady, 

Haskell, Hughes, Jefferson, Johnson, Latimer, 
Le Flore, Love, Marshall, Mayes, McClain, Me- 
Curtain, McIntosh, Murray, Muskogee, Nowata, 
Okfuskee, Okmulgee, Ottawa, Pittsburgh, Ponto- 
toc, Pushmataha, Rogers, Seminole, Sequoyah, 
Stephens, Tulsa, Wagoner, Washington. 

Osage... Osage. 

Southern Plains.-- Blaine, Caddo, Canadian, Cleveland, Comanche 
Cotton, Custer, Dewey, Kay, Kingfisher, Kiowa, 
Lincoln, Logan, Noble, Oklahoma, Pawnee, 
Payne, Pottawatomi, Roger Mills, Tillman, 
Washita. 


Oregon ..| Carson 3 Malheur. 
Grande Ronde-_- ginseng Clatsop, Coos, Curry, Douglas, Lane, Lincoln 
| | Marian, Polk, Tillamook, Yamhill. 
Klamath. s ; | Klamath, Lake. 
Umatilla a | Gilliam, Harney, Hood River, Sherman, Umatilla 
| Warm Springs. .-- ..| Jefferson, Wasco. 
Pennsylvania. - - Iroquois... ; Warren. 
South Carolina_...| Cherokee. York. 
South Dakota__- Cheyenne River--.-..-- Armstrong, Dewey, Ziebach. 
| Crow Creek.--- . Brule, Buffalo, Hughes, Hyde, Lyman, Stanley 
| Flandreau. - -- Moody. 
| Pine Ridge-_-_-_- Bennett, Shannon, Washabough, Washington 
| Rosebud_.- ; ..| Charles Mix, Gregory, Mellette, Todd, Tripp 
Sisseton : ..| Codington, Day, Grant, Marshall, Roberts 
| Standing Rock-. ..| Corson 
Teras.....- _...| Southern Plains_.__.___-- | Polk. 
Utah_- .--| Fort Hall... | Box Elder. 


Navajo : . |San Juan. 

Uintah and Ouray..-......--- Beaver, Duchesne, Grand, Millard, Paiute, Uintah 
| Washington. 

Western Shoshone -___. Juab, Tovele. 


Washington____- Colville... bp ake ....-...| Chelan, Ferry, Franklin, Okanogan, Stevens, Whit- | 
man. ' 
Northern Idaho. Pend Oreille. 
Western Washington___- Clallam, Grays Harbor, Jefferson, King, Kitsap, 


Mason, Pacific, Pierce, Skagit, Snohomish, Thurs- 
ton, Whatcom. 
Yakima. <= | Klickitat, Skamania, Yakima. 
Wisconsin -. ..| Great Lakes_...- | Adams, Ashland, Bayfield, Brown, Burnette, Clark 
Crawford, Door, Forest, Iron, Jackson, Juneau 
La Crosse, Marathon, Monroe, Orvida, Outa- 
gamie, Polk, Rusk, Sawyer, Vilas, Wood. 
Menominee : ...-----| Oconto, Shawano. 
Wyoming---_.-- ie Cee eae xe Fremont, Hot Springs. 
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rh Balance sheet for the Indian tribal reservations and communities in the 
United States 
ASSETS 
Current assets: 
Cash: 
Funds on deposit with U. S. Treasury____-_--___------ $38, 242, 623. 58 
Funds in tribal treasury (on deposit locally) -..__--_---_ 37, 922, 363. 91 
CLOUT PONCE DIS crcl isin Dckencceeiiehin atte 1, 482. 50 
BEOGT ET y CUR IUL, OIE I i no encerensnideeieniiaieiansieamine tenets 449, 65 
BOE FREYICUIT Cn cigcercgcstncr cerns ccin pe eae eat 137, 126. 57 
in, Tribal’ rehabilitation funded 5, 226, 974. 77 
Revolving credit fun@isiccnccucosen esse 1, 052, 901. 97 
, ORME CO itis coecissuscs orgies niecranareecemein niaracaeeneeaeeee 82, 583, 922. 95 
ro, I Accounts réceivabie i. ek a ees 1, 855, 398. 28 
as Notes receivable (from tribal members) —~-..--_--------_ 3, 874, 550. 28 
Obttlie loans, Th0CTVEbIOa.3 jc bene nitleeietbantiions 703, 406. 00 
Interest payments receivable_____________-_________-__ 252, 961. 68 
Prepaid expenses, advance on per capita payments__-___ 466, 533. 28 
Total : CUTER; AGN a. bain ne enietmchenerseseaie 89, 736, 772, 42 
ody Investments: Tribal enterprise assets___.___.___.____.-_-------_- 19, 461, 529. 84 
ier, 
Ac- Fixed assets: 
DANE ieee od nnaense ge oink agentes 279, 143, 992. 65 
ah FAMDE]F ANA -UBINGTAL TOOOULCOW enn cscs peerdcecinre Sipe reed 139, 862, 256. 63 
EL. CRU teninencnanpamemermmmanaemmoaaeeeaeee 1, 507, 905. 84 
a Pratiames 2 a eee ee 3, 125, 488. 41 
v2 mee pment: 156d. a ee Se 687, 759. 08 
er a@enmed xeG SG000t8.... 2.6 nek ceeeneionee 76, 228, 328. 39 
‘bUCKE 1XOG@ S00e0t8.~... 2) Se eee 500, 555, 731. 00 
ebes abt. Jcis3:toad.Ladied ah. dete deen 609, 754, 033. 26 
LIABILITIES 
Current liabilities: 
Accounts payable________-_ i a ae a $11, 369, 945. 70 
Notes payable to U. S. Government____-___-_.-..----.-_.—— 1, 776, 522.16 
Loans and claims payavic.._._..........-......geatiinenene- 947, 450. 30 
Accrada’ inteteulsiti.i6 530180 fale iiss ais 34 eeleriis 1, 833. 33 
AERC THOU, CO occas ce eden et rap atadiere 3, 705. 93 
ACCTUCE FOAI-CSTREO TRNOB cnit>.dccdannined cabanas eee 55, 178. 26 
Total eurwont Mabiitietes ooo ale bis see 14, 154, 635. 68 
a Deferred credits to income: 
On reliabilithtion lean. juu. sd20ecs eS adele lt as 6, 594. 24 
hit On cattle loka Sea sks Bese ARGess CRs 14, 490. 00 
ap, Total deferred credite. .ncissnwiccitiousiidsonadiionbenektbate 21, 084. 24 
urs- —EoESESESSS 
Net worth: 
wk Tribal reserves (appropriated and unappropriated funds). 16,511, 018. 59 
au Tribal investments in assets or equity 
ata- (assets less liabilities) _...._..__._._____ $579, 378, 903. 06 
Less tribal enterprise deficit._.._._..___._-- 311, 608. 31 
TCT | OT asia sic cn ciacnadicivinnsn Seahitio eas apts dl aad 579, 067, 294. 75 
Teal Bee WOU a sss isn sss snsscestessinanitnic talc cescecen timc 
Total Mabilition: aad met WO Ci nsisicciciccicntscncti cnc 609, 754, 033. 26 
| Reference: The Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, House of Representatives, 
from questionnaires on Data on Current Indian Conditions as They Effect Voting Procedures 


and Economic Conditions, November 1956. Figures from the records of the U. 8S. Bureau of 
| Indian Affairs area offices. 
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Notes on the balance sheet of Indian tribal assets and liabilities and on 
the summary of per capita tribal assets 


Tue Lrerary or ConGcREss, 
LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C., June 13, 1957. 

This balance sheet, compiled from the information provided in the 
House Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs’ questionnaires, can- 
not be considered an accurate or conclusive statement of Indian tribal 
assets and liabilities. At best, it should be evaluated as an incomplete 
gauge of the Indians’ current economic status. 

For the Indian Bureau administrators on many of the reservations 
were unable to give an exact monetary valuation of tribal fixed assets,* 
or left that part of the questionnaire only partially completed.’ 
Others could only furnish a composite figure for current and fixed as- 
sets, which could not be broken down to be incorporated in the balance 
sheet. No standard set of accounting principles were applied in 
completing these questionnaires, and as a result, similar items may 
often appear under different headings in the balance sheet. 

The summary of average per capita and per family (tribal, not per- 
sonal) assets has many similar limitations.* Here the administrators 
frequently admit that their figures are educated guesses.’ To illus- 
trate the inconsistency of these estimates, one only had to compare the 
figure for the combined average per capita assets and the figure for per 
capita assets derived from the balance sheet ($2,242.55 versus 
$1,708.33). 

However, if the balance sheet and the average per capita assets 
statement are examined in the light of their limitations, they can be 
helpful in judging the American tribal Indians’ present financial 
position. 

Louise D. Hovenre.ine, 
Legislative Reference Service. 


1The administrators from Anadarko admit that their evaluations of the fixed assets of 
the area tribes are educated guesses. 

2The following reservations or areas only listed partial answers to the question on tribal 
assets and liabilities: Flathead (Billings), Mescalero (Gallup), all of Juneau, Great Lakes 
(Minneapolis), Seminoles (Muskogee), Nevada and San Carlos (Phoenix), and Fort Hall, 
Klamath, Warm Springs, and Western Washington (Portland). 

%The Osage (Anadarko), Jicarilla (Gallup), Wisconsin Winnebago (Minneapolis), 
Colorado River (Phoenix), and Yakima (Portland) assets and liabilities are not included 
in the summary statement at all. Wither they could not be broken down to be incorporated 
or they were not given by the administrators. 

*The administrators of the following reservations and areas entirely omitted data on 
per capita and per family tribal assets: Cheyenne River (Aberdeen), Osage (Anadarko), 
Flathead (Billings), Rocky Boy (Billings), Jicarilla (Gallup), all of Juneau, Wisconsin 
Winnebago (Minneapolis), Five Civilized Tribes, Quapaws, and Seminoles (Muskogee), Fort 
Yuma, Nevada, and Colorado River (Phoenix), and Fort Hall and Klamath (Portland). 

5 This is particularly true in the case of Mescalero and Nevajo (Gallup), Pima (Phoenix), 
and Western Washington (Portland). 
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Summary of economic conditions of Indian reservations and 




















communitees 
| Tribal Average per | Average per 
Administrative areas of Indian Bureau population | capita tiibal | family tribal 
assets assets 
i 
Sey MeO = oA 045 cok ind ee eoedencsesee 33, 774 $793. 99 $2, 521. 90 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Nebraska | 
a i te aon 20, 533 3, 089. 42 12, 662. 80 
Kansas 
Oklahoma 
a ncaa. sain ms odliaiaursoieat Ginn deel dep paket 22, 633 2, 469. 39 9, 580. 81 
Montana 
Wyoming j | 
Ogre. a SL. 2 103, 943 738. 08 | 3, 044. 42 
Colorado 
New Mexico 
Utah 
Arizona 
Sy MI cn. oh. i vmcttnininibeind Swe eenieaadletnbenaadeal 24, 638 317.09 1, 669. 86 
Alaska 
yk BR ee Je Se Sed eeasal aan ; 17,779 | 760. 60 3, 104. 34 
Minnesota | 
Iowa 
Wisconsin } 
Michigan 
Sen) Se habe 2 a A ee ee J darkens | 72, 458 1 50.00 1 250. 00 
Oklahoma 
Florida 
Mississippi 
it Mok nadecbadisakceumeeas pbscuniicsus davikadueaem 35, 740 1, 346. 04 6, 126. 65 
Nevada 
Utah 
Arizona | 
ee nee iB A ce nn didi dn enh LOLs 16, 317 13, 420. 86 54, 265. 61 
Washington | 
Oregon 
Idaho 
Se Ds tc:<) Redmndeocukdb ld nciettapinte da aheiaetnankdtes 6, 222 15, 282. 44 44, 305. 15 
California 
(11) Nonarea tribes: Cherokee and Catawba_...............-- 3, 939 993. 59 4, 642. 66 
Fa pearing slbinibianahiedindah aaah ceihiaedigeeeie 
Averages of all tribes combined -_.-._.............-- 357, 976 2, 242. 55 9, 491. 21 
1 








1 Less than 5 percent of the population in the area included. 


Reference: The Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, House of Representatives from questionnaires 
on Data on Current Indian Conditions as They Effect Voting Procedures and Economic Conditions, 
November 1956. Figures from the records of the United States Bureau of Indian Affairs area offices. 


II. Economic Arrarrs OF INDIAN TRIBES 


I. ABERDEEN AREA OFFICE, SOUTH DAKOTA 


Cheyenne River Indian Agency, S. Dak.—Items listed under assets 
for this group are as follows: Cash (Government accounts), $269,- 
217.58; cash (tribal treasury) $19,248.15; individual loans, $142,- 
795.81; rehabilitation loans, $26,727.94; cattle receivable (fixed) 
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$477,000; lands, $13,585,338; buildings, $157,607.50; equipment, $30,- 
072.72. In 1956 the tribe received $3,134,000 as intangible damages 
for 56 million acres of land in the Oahe taking area. This amount 
is in the United States Treasury. The tribe also received $900,000 as 
actual payment for the land but are using $500,000 to purchase re- 
placement land. The balance is $400,000, which is included as part 
of a per capita distribution now being made. Also in 1956, the tribe 
received a $5,160,000 rehabilitation fund and the program is now 
heing put into operation as provided in sections II and V of Public 
Law 776 of the 83d Congress. Current liabilities are listed as $38,720 
in cattle due to the Government. 

Crow Creek Reservation, S. Dak.—Current assets of this tribe are 
as follows: Cash on hand, $15,383.89; notes receivable, $13,646.88; 
land, $141,318.48; buildings, $6,000; Fort Randall account, $5,000; 
United States Treasury account, $18,000. Liabilities include $20,- 
450.40 in a cattle loan from the Government. 

Fort Berthold Reservation, N. Dak.—lItems listed as current 
assets at this reservation include loans to Indians, $170,808.54; loans 
for cattle $78,358; United States Treasury, $4,422,019.41; cash on 
hand, tribal T/2 account—13 account, $334,649.04; land to the State 
(450,000 acres) $240,955. Current liabilities include $150,000 in a 
note payable to the United States and $1,692.24 unemployment com- 
pensation. 

Fort Totten Reservation, N. Dak.—Current assets include tribal 
lands, $400; tribal rehabilitation fund ($8,000 loans collectible) 
$5,001.56; tribal enterprise, $4,244.98; tribal repayment cattle, 
$3,701.26: tribal rehabilitation houses, $5,000. No list of liabilities 
is given. 

Turtle Mountain, N. Dak.—The current assets include the follow- 
ing: Tribal lands (35,437 acres), $354,370; allotted on reservation 
(27,261 acres) $272,610; public domain (St. John and Dunseith, 8,941 
acres) $89,410. Itemization of liabilities is not given. 

Lower Brule, S. Dak.—The current assets are as follows: Cash on 
hand, $27,084.92; revolving fund, $245,555.79; Fort Randall account, 
$132,126.57 ; accounts receivable, $4,800; buildings, $19,000; land (41,- 
631.95 acres) $499,583.40. No liabilities are given. 

Pine Ridge, S. Dak.—The assets are listed as follows: Land, $842- 
057; buildings, etc., $117,884; equipment, $64,778; cash, $112,325; ac- 
counts receivable, $454,010. Liabilities include $377,735 on loans and 
claims payable. 

Omaha, Winnebago, Santee, and Ponca Reservation, Nebr.—The 
only assets listed are farm rentals totaling for the Omaha, $114,199.15 ; 
for the Winnebago, $133,590; for the Ponca, $12,731.93; and for the 
Santee, $35,891.56. Liabilities in real estate taxes for the Omaha 
total, $20,505.28 ; and for the Winnebago, $21,791.92. 

Sisseton, N. and S. Dak—Among the current assets are: Land 
(690.01 acres), $7,200; buildings (old agency village), $11,981; tribal 
funds in United States Treasury, $1,768.37 ; miscellaneous tribal funds, 
$1,624.35 rehabilitation fund, loans receivable and cash on hand, 
$43,689.78. No liabilities are listed. 

Rosebud, South Dakota—The current assets of this reservation are: 
Cash and deposits $96,205.16; loans to individuals $159,996.57; ac- 
counts receivable $5,243.21; equipment $9,017.05; buildings $36,641; 
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TLE certificates, $40,779 ; land (384,488.16 acres at $20) $7,689,763.20; 
TLE loan, $12,945.83; loans, cattle $55,048. Liabilities are listed as 
follows: Accounts payable $47 85; notes payable $162,945.83; leases 
due, $7,945.83; contracts payable, $5,395.50; loans, cattle, $62 720. 

Standing Rock, North and South Dak ota-—The current assets of 
this reservation are: Tribal court fund, $449.65; rehabilitation trust 
fund, $4,726.12; credit fund, $139,287. 60; land enterprise, $69,362.32 ; 
SMCO enterprise, $7,316.87; relocé ition fund, $1,482.50; notes re- 
ceivable revolving credit, $281,992.74; rehabilitation loan receivables, 
$9,790.87. Current liabilities include notes payable U. D. $350,000; 
and accrued interest payable, $1,833.33. 


Il. ANADARKO AREA OFFICE, OKLAHOMA 


KIOWA AREA FIELD OFFICE, OKLAHOMA 


Kiowa, Comanche, and Apache Tribes, Oklahoma.—The assets con- 
sist of trust property and restricted income therefrom. Liabilities 
consist of moneys owed the Government under a loan program to 
members. ‘Total current assets include $226,509 on deposit to the 
credit of the tribes as a whole, and 330,191 acres of individual and 
tribal land with an estimated total value of $33,019,100. 

Wichita, Caddo, and Delaware Tribes, Ole lahoma. —The assets con- 
sist of trust property and restricted income therefrom. The Caddo 
Tribe owes the Government on a loan program to its members and 
this constitutes a current lability. The total current assets consist 
of $4,385 on deposit to the credit of the tribes as a whole and 88,133 
acres of individual and tribal land with a total estimated value of 
$8,813,300. 

Fort Sill Apache Tribe, Oklahoma.—The assets consist of trust prop- 
erty and restricted income therefrom. There are 4,763 acres of in- 
dividual land with an estimated total value of $476,300. 


CHEYEN NE-ARAPAHO AREA FIELD OFFICE, OKLAHOMA 


Cheyenne and Arapaho Tribes, Oklahoma.—The total current assets 
mone of $42,389 on deposit to the credit of the tribes as a whole, and 

154,959 acres of individual and tribal land with an estimated total 
value of $15,495,900. They owe the Government $34,477.93 borrowed 
for the tribal loan program. 


PAW NEE AREA FIELD OFFICE, OKLAHOMA 


Kaw Tribe of Oklahoma—The current assets consist of $81.13 on 
deposit to the credit of the tribe and 879 acres of individual and tribal 
trust land with an estimated total value of $87,900. 

Otoe Tribe of Oklahoma—The current assets consist of $1,172,491 
on deposit to the credit of the tribe, the larger portion of which is a 
final Saline award against the U nited States, and 39.932 acres of in- 
dividual and tribal land with an estimated total value of $3,9.)3,200. 

Pawnee Tribe, Oklahoma.—Current assets consist of $7.98 on deposit 
to the credit of the tribe and 34,184 acres of individual and tribal land 
with an estimated total value of $3,418,400. 
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Ponca Tribe, Oklahoma—Current assets consist of $26,545 on de- 
osit to the credit of the tribe and 35,216 acres of individual and tribal 
and with an estmated total value of $3,521,600. 

Tonkawa Tribe, Oklahoma.—The current assets consist of $7,252 on 

deposit to the credit of the tribe and 160.5 acres of individual and 
tribal land with an estimated total value of $160,500. 


SHAWNEE AREA FIELD OFFICE, OKLAHOMA 


Lowa Tribe of Oklahoma.—Current assets consist of $108 on deposit 
to the credit of the tribe and 2,140 acres of individual and tribal land 
with an estimated total value of $214, 000. 

Kickapoo Tribe of Oklahoma.—Current assets consist of $2,171 on 
deposit to the credit of the tribe, and 7,878 acres of individual and tribal 
land with an estimated total value of $787,800. The tribe owes the 
Government $688.50 for funds used in tethal loan programs and this 
constitutes a hability. 

Sac and Fox Tribe of Oklahoma.—Current assets consist of $78,609 
on deposit to the credit of the tribe and 25,663 acres of individual 
and tribal land with an estimated total value of $2,566,300. The tribe 
owes the Government $4,404.90 for funds used in a loan program to its 
members and this constitutes a liability. 

Citizen Band of Potawatomi Tribe of Oklahoma.—Current assets 
consist of $359,461 on deposit to the credit of the tribe, a larger portion 
of which is from a final claim award against the United States, and 
5.667 acres of individual and tribal land with an estimated total value 
of $566,700. 

Absentee Band of Shawnee Tribe, Oklahoma.—Current assets con- 
sist of $1,609 on deposit to the credit of the tribe and 19,213 acres of 
individual and tribal land with an estimated total value of $1,921,300. 


POTAWATOMI AREA FIELD OFFICE, OKLAHOMA 


Towa Tribe of Kansas.—Assets consist of $3,342 on deposit to the 
credit of the tribe and 1,403 acres of indiv iaual and tribal land with 
an estimated total value of $140,300. 

Kickapoo Tribe of Kansas.—Current assets consist of $557 on deposit 
to the credit of the tribe and 5,670 acres of individual and tribal nail 
with an estimated total value of $567,000. 

Potawatomi Tribe of Kansas.—Current assets consist of $11,313 on 
deposit to the credit of the tribe and 25,580 acres of individual and 
tribal land with an estimated total value of $2,558,000. 


OSAGE AGENCY, OKLA. 


Osage Tribe of Oklahoma.—Current assets of the Osage Tribe con- 
sist primarily of the mineral trust on 1,469,459.24 acres and their lia- 
bilities are constituted by the cost of operation of the agency and the 
current assets, which are returned to those members or their heirs or 
to owners of headrights and interest therein, of the original 2,229 head- 
right interests in the mineral estate. 
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III. BILLINGS AREA OFFICE, MONTANA 


Blackfeet Agency, Mont.—The report on the economic affairs of the 
Blackfeet Tribe follows in tabular form: 


Blackfeet Tribe 


ASSETS 

Current assets: 
Cash in bank of Glacier County, Cut Bank—General__-_---_--- $5. 63 
Loans receivable (schedule A—2)~--------------- $716, 745. 84 
Advances on per capita payments_____--_------- 466, 533. 28 


1, 183, 279. 12 
Assets at agency office, Browning: 
Account TR-1: 
Agency Gepository._....kk. $77. 73 
Agency depository, appropriated__. 8, 450. 00 
a - 8, 527. 73 











PTI CO IE icine xenical 22, 110. 61 
Biackreet land: entereries. >... 5 . 86 
Revolving credit fund equity____.._.___._-----.~-. 27, 941. 39 
Revolving credit fund loan program equity____-- 19, 587, 48 
tevolving credit fund short-term loan equity__.__. 17, 987. 23 
——_—-- 76, 155. 30 
Total current assets_____- a shale ippliel3 thos eens ea hae entincpareede 1, 259, 440. 05 
Investments : 
Ren) GRRGRG sn hte ae Wee $973, 033. 29 
ree ~BORCN yon cnnnoneancdeaeeeee 35, 000. 00 
IRS okies cebis prieennenci chs ate Meh eee eee aes 533, 515. 89 
Sotal  imvestmetites 6 ee i ee 1, 541, 549.18 
Fixed assets : 
Office furniture and fixtures__............______ $16, 776. 87 
CD | OUI iced cc esaesieccrcn ee Secicien sl Secteeeeaecquy 15, 856. 22 
CORICG UR ish ne art cin ect ci d ede cee 6, 495. 36 
Store’ Pairne; Browne... a et 81, 169. 44 
Store building, Heart Butte__...-_..--____--__ 15, 361. 52 
BCORARO BiMisscsccics casidsneniaste cena seuss 672. 90 
RII. cccciacnaneiasiceRmaactanbieaen cl ig ara cia 4, 500. 00 
LOtal tee QmGetR. 2 ooo eS Be et 140, 832. 31 
Other assets: Unallotted timberland reserved to tribe, 58,710 
BETO OS Wi icisti cin easeiedilemiaiiensa onde ede 1, 467, 750. 00 
ORE CI. ain crest ecg cce neta iemabainaaiaaacniaatnaiata ieee 4, 409, 571. 54 
LIABILITIES 
Current liabilities: 
Overdraft, First National Bank of Browning—General (sched- 
WI. RY inn eceign acsecicnnead eames Miah alana 18, 403. 48 
Comthnct DERG oie isn chaen dee LESS 9,175. 76 
Payroll taxes payable: 
Federal old-age benefit taxes_.............. _ $748. 67 
Withholding taxes, State and Federal___.._____ 803. 86 
Unemployment taxes, State and Federal________ 461. 16 
—_—_——. 2, 013. 69 
Total caries Taee sn a i dna tidal 29, 592. 88 
Deferred credits : Collections on rehabilitation loans__......______ 6, 594. 24 
Reserve: Reserve for outstanding checks and other contingencies__ 5, 000. 00 
Surplus: Excess of assets over liabilities (schedule A-4)_________ 4, 368, 384. 42 
GREE. TARTU a ccertictcenende essing best -saies imeneani Es ada chee 4, 409, 571. 54 


Notre.—Tables on assets and liabilities are all taken from the Blackfeet Tribal 
Corporation Report of Examination for period ending July 4, 1956, except the 


value of unallotted timber land and the adjusted totals as a result of adding this 
asset. 
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2. What are the total current assets and the total current liabilities 
of each organized tribe by reservation ? 

Answer same as to question 1, as we have only one tribe and it is 
organized under the Indian Reorganization Act of 1934. 

. What are the average per capita and per family assets of each 

trib e on the reservation ? 

Average per capita assets of 815 families composing 4,336 indi- 
viduals enrolled and residing on the reservation as of January 1, 1956. 


Average Average 
individual | family 


assets issets 

Per capita share of tribal assets “ saa is $628 $3, 143 
Average value of realty held in trust__- ; ; 7 2, 059 10, 300 
Livestock es 210 1, 127 
Other assets (strictly estimates 

Home and furniture ; E 200 1,000 

Automobile and other equipment ‘ 100 | 00 

Other personal assets __ . ‘ wee ia 60 300 


The above table does not take into consideration the inventory value 
of oil and gas on the reservation. Along the eastern border of the 
reservation we have a proven field that produces an average annual 
income to the tribe of approximately $266,000 and $27,000 annual 
income to various individual allottees. 

Between May 1954 and November 1955 the tribe received $3,696,294 
and individuals received $2,624,005 in bonus bids and first-year rentals 
from 8 different oil and gas sales. <A large share of this bidding has 
been along the western mountain front and in other unproven areas. 
Until these new areas have been tested for production it will be hard 
to place a value on the oil and gas assets of the reservation. 

Crow Indians, Montana.—The items involved in current assets in- 
clude land (watershed timberland, commercial timberland, and tribal 
lands in ceded portion), bison herd, tribal mineral resources of oil 
and uranium. Liabilities are $10,000 under revolving credit to the 
United States. 

Flathead Agency, Mont.—The current assets consist of 524,241.40 
acres of tribally owned timber and grazing land and 27,587.96 acres 
of power sites, which includes the Kerr Dam power site. The annual 
revenue from the timber and grazing lands is approximately $700,000 
and that from the power site $17 (9,000. 

Fort Belknap, Mont.—The assets include 26,428 acres of farmland 
(valued at $20 per acre) estimated to be $528,560 and 574,906 acres 
- erazing land (valued at $6 per acre) ) with an estimated value of 

3,449,436; tribal farms with net worth of $58,354; cattle valued at 
$10.95 5; bull pool, $4,699; revolving credit (cash) $20,001; and ac- 
counts receivable $200,110. The liabilities consist of gO59 500, loan 
due the United States under revolving credit, and repayment cattle 
loan due the United States of $23,189. 

Rocky Boy, Mont.—Assets consist of 107,053 acres of land (at $20 
an acre) estimated at $2,141,060; uncut timber, $400,000; annual graz- 


ing fees, $11,600; annual farming leases, $7,200; annual timber 


stumpage, $600; buildings, $20,000; revolving credit (cash) $6,800; 
eattle and cash loans, $93,000; tribal loans to individuals, $110,000; 
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tribal class B (cash) $8,000. Liabilities consist of repayment cattle 
due the United States, $25,515; revolving credit loan from the United 
States, $30,000 ; and annual tribal budget, $16,000. 

Fort Peck, Mont.—Assets of the tribe consist of land $4,345,500; 
minerals (oil, gas, and coal) $2 million; and funds on deposit $900,000. 
Liabilities total $30,000. 

Northern Cheyenne, Montana.—The assets consist of timber, $2,- 
500,000; tribal land (213,807 acres) $2,351,000; allotted land (229,492 
acres), $2,800,000; feed inventory (steer enterprise), $9,563; steer 
enterprise herd, $60,000; accounts receivable B funds, $52,022.14; 
revolving cattle receivable, $2,632; agency depository (steer enter- 
prise), $5,791.91; rehabilitation loan receivable, $19,340.03; funds in 
Indian kg Pt and relief, $1,068.02; funds in the United States 
Treasury, $379.01; accounts he able (credit), $43.227.65; and 
agency depository (credit funds), $8,565.77. The liabilities consist 
of local bills, $4,000; bank note, $6 000: accounts payable (steer enter- 
prise), $249.32; and owed the United States (credit), $44,600. Re- 
ceivable B funds will never be collected in full. The estimated value 
is 50 cents on the dollar. It is also estimated that the assets should 
include coal in unlimited quantities and marketed as valuable. 

Wind River, Wyoming.—Total current assets and liabilities are 
as follows: 

Assets: Shoshone judgment funds, $1,011,879.79; consolidated 
judgment funds, $3,728,871.12; Arapahoe Ranch, $1,000,385.31; irri- 
gated land, $453,300.25; grazing and other lands, $6,717,224: and 
timber resources, $1,654,940. Liabilities: Delinquent operation and 
maintenance on tribal irrigation land, $12,881.05; and Arapahoe 
tanch, $311,608.31. The average Shoshone family tribal assets are 
$8,917.17 and the average Arapahoe family tribal assets are $9,473.67. 


IV. GALLUP AREA OFFICE, NEW MEXICO 


CONSOLIDATED UTE AGENCY, COLO. 


Southern Ute Tribe, Colorado—Assets consist. of $4,953,120.23 in 
Treasury funds; $512,208.64 in local funds and 298,227 acres of tribal 
trust land. 

Ute Mountain Tribe, Colorado and New Mexico.—Assets consist of 
Treasury funds totaling $5,292,051.97; local funds, $929,596.08; and 
563,457 acres of tribal trust land and 8,314 acres of tribal fee land. 
Since September 30, 1956, the tribe has sold oil and gas leases for 
$7,767,000 but this money is held in special deposits pending approval 
of the leases. 

Mescalero Apache Tribe, New Mexico.—Assets consist of Treasury 
funds, $350,000; timber (no estimate) ; and grass (no estimate). 

Navajo, New Mewico, Arizona, and Utah.—Current assets include 
cash in the amount of $19,805,952; accounts receivable in the amount 
of $407,182; and inventory in the amount of $472,462. Liabilities in- 
clude $428,697 in accounts payable. 

Zuni Reservation, N. Mexw—dAssets of the Zuni Tribe consist of 
‘ash, $3,500; water system, $30,000; council building, $15,000; jail, 
$2,500; sawmill, $1,500; and forest (potential)—estimated at 15 mil- 
lion board-feet $250,000. 
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UNITED PUEBLO AGENCY, N. MEX. 


Acoma, New Mewxico.—Assets consist of 1,125 acres of irrigated 
farmland and irrigable fallow land (valued at $200 per acre), 295,- 
000; grazing land, 228,418 acres ($9 per acre), $2,055,762; range im- 
provements, $224,000; ‘tribal funds on deposit in the United ‘States 
Treasury (September 30, 1956), $106,720; and commercial timber, 
$50,000. 

Cochiti, New Mewico—aAssets consist of 952 acres of irrigated 
farmland and i irrigable fallow land ($250 per acre), $238,000; 21,811 
acres of grazing land ($7 an acre), $152,677; range improv ements, 
$34,000 ; ‘and tribal funds on deposit in United States Tre -asUry, 
$9,851. 

Isleta, New Mewxico.—Assets consist of 3,727 acres of irrigated 
farmland and irrigable fallow land ($250 an acre), $931,750; 201,652 
acres of grazing land ($8 per acre), $1,613,216; range improvements, 
$205,500; tribal forte on deposit in the United States Treasury, 
$24,815; commercial timber on tribal land, $103,000; and commu- 
nity cattle here, $30,000. 

Jemez, New Mexico.—Total assets consist of 1.495 acres of irri- 
gated farmland and irrigable fallow land (valued at $250 per acre), 
$373,750; 43,025 acres of grazing land ($8 per acre), $344,200; range 
improvements, $65,500 ; tribal funds on deposit in the United States 
Treasury, $31,387; and commercial timber on tribal land, $100,000. 

Laguna, New Mexico—Current assets consist of 1 ,801 acres of irri- 
gated farmland and irrigable fallow land ($200 per acre), $360,200 
105,262 acres of grazing land ($7 per acre), $2,836,834; range improve- 
ments, $276,500; tribal funds on deposit in U nited States Treasury, 
$16,004; commercial timber on tribal land, $15,000; cash on deposit in 
local banks, $2,500,000; uranium mine on tribal land leased to the 
Anaconda Co. (value considered classified information). 

Nambe, New Mexico.—Total assets consist of 319 acres of irrigated 
farmland and irrigable fallow land ($200 per acre), $63,800; 18,470 
acres of grazing land ($7 per acre), $129,290; range improvements, 
$42,000 ; ‘and tribal funds on deposit in United States Treasury, 
$12,442. 

Picuris, New Mexico.—Assets of this tribe consist of 217 acres of 
irrigated farmland and irrigable fallow land ($200 per ac re), $43,400; 
grazing land of the Pueblo ‘Grant totaling 14,742 acres ($7 per acre), 
$103,194; grazing land of Ramah Navajo Community totaling 26,726 
($4.50 per acre), $120,267; range improvements, $50,000; tribal funds 
on deposit in United States Treasury, $58,683; and commercial timber, 
$75,000. 

Pojoaque, New Mexico.—Total current assets consist of 39 acres of 
irrigated farmland and irrigable fallow land ($200 per acre), $7,800; 
11,551 acres of grazing land in Pueblo Grant ($7 per acre), $80,857 : 
29,526 acres of grazing land in Ramah Navajo Community ($4.50 per 
acre), $132,867; range improvements, $68,000; and tribal funds on 
deposit in United States Treasury, $116,827. 

Santa Ana, New Mexico.—Total current assets consist of 674 acres 
of irrigated farmland and irrigable fallow land ($250 per acre), 
$168,500; 18,432 acres of grazing land ($7 per acre), $129,024; range 
improvements, $54,500; and tribal funds on deposit in United States 
Treasury, $4,867. 
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Santa Clara, New Mexico.—Total current assets consist of 642 acres 
of irrigated farmland and irrigable fallow land ($250 per acre), 
$160,500; 45,095 acres of grazing land (se per acre), $360,760; range 
improvements, $46,500 ; tribal funds on deposit in United States Treas- 
ury, $226,981 ; and commercial timber, $200,000. 

San Felipe, New Mewxico.—Total assets of this tribe consist of 1,663 
acres of irrigated farmland and irrigable fallow land ($250 per acre), 
$415,750; 41,688 acres of grazing land ($7 per acre), $291,816; range 
improvements, $36,500; and tribal funds on deposit in United States 
Treasury, $2,071. 

San Llidefonso, New Mexico—Total assets consist of 331 acres of 
irrigated farmland and irrigable fallow land ($250 per acre) , $82,750; 
19,514 acres of grazing land ($8 per acre), $156,112; range improve- 
ments, $23,500; and tribal funds on deposit in United States Treasury, 
$145,970. 

San Juan, New Mewico.—Total assets of this tribe consist of 917 
acres of irrigated farmland and irrigable fallow land ($250 per acre), 
$229,250; 11,296 acres of grazing land ($7 per acre), $79,072; range 
improvements, $41,500; and tribal funds on deposit in United States 
Treasury, $141,354. 

Sandia, New Mexico.—Total current assets of this tribe total 941 
acres of irrigated farmland and irrigable fallow land ($250 per acre), 
$235,250; 21,942 acres of grazing land ($9 per acre), $197,478; range 
improvements, $41,500; and tribal funds on deposit in United States 
Treasury, $15,863. 

Santo Domingo, New Mexico—Total current assets are 2,112 acres 
of irrigated farmland and irrigable fallow land ($250 per acre), 
$528,000; 64,119 acres of grazing land ($8 per acre), $512,952; range 
improvements, $84,000; and tribal funds on deposit in United States 
Treasury, $5,679. 

Taos, N. Mex—Total current assets consist of 2,568 acres of irri- 
gated farmland and irrigable fallow land ($250 per acre), $642,000; 
44,766 acres of grazing land ($7 per acre), $313,362; range improve- 
ments, $48,000; and tribal funds on deposit in United States Treas- 
ury, $25,770. 

Tesuque, N. Mex.—Total current assets consist of 205 acres of irri- 
gated farmland and irrigable fallow land ($250 per acre), $51,250; 
16,819 acres of grazing land ($7 per acre), $117,733; range improve- 
ments, $20,000; and tribal funds on deposit in United States Treas- 
ury, $11,310. 

Zia, N. Mex—Total current assets consist of 387 acres of irrigated 
land and irrigable fallow land ($200 per acre), $77,400; 47,433 acres 
of grazing land ($7 per acre), $332,031; range improvements, 
$67,000; and tribal funds on deposit in United States Treasury, $274. 

Alamo Band of Navajo, New Mexico.—Total current assets consist 
of 31,663 acres of grazing land, $221,641; and range improvements, 
$66,000. 

Canoncito Band of Navajo, New Mexico.—Total current assets con- 
sist of 61,662 acres of grazing land, $431,634; range improvements, 
$67,500; and tribal funds on deposit in United States Treasury, 
$11,156. 

Jicarilla Agency, N. Mex—The assets of the tribe consist of gas 
wells, timber, and tribal land. The income of the tribe is derived 
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mostly from the gas acreage (742,000). Timber assets are presently 
selling 6 million board feet on a sustained yield basis. All of the 
land is considered grazing land and is used by members of the tribe to 
graze sheep and cattle with no charge made to members for grazing 
privileges. 

V. JUNEAU AREA OFFICE, ALASKA 


Angoon, Alaska—Current assets consist of the cannery, cash on 
hand, and loans receivable from members. Liabilities consist of loans 
payable to the Government and to companies from whom equipment 
has been purchased. 

Diomede, Alaska.—Current assets consist of a village-owned store 
purchased this year through a loan from the Government. Liabili- 
ties consist of a loan from the Government. 

Hydaburg, Alaska.—Current assets and liabilities are in connection 
with the salmon cannery and cold-storage plant owned by the group, 
and with its relending program. Liabilities are for loans from the 
Government and pure chasing contracts for equipment. These data 
refer to the Hydaburg Cooperative Association. 

Kake, Alaska.—Current assets and liabilities relate entirely to the 
salmon cannery and relending operations. The town of Kake is a 
separate entity and no information is available on it. 

Klawock, Alaska.—Current assets and liabilities are all in connec- 
tion with the Klawock Cooperative Association with its cannery and 
relending program. 

Nikolski, Alaska—Current assets and liabilities are in connection 
with the village-owned general store. 

Noorvik, Alaska—Current assets and liabilities are in connection 
with the operation of the native-owned store. 

Savoonga, Alaska.—Current assets and liabilities are in connection 
with the native store. 

Gambell, Alaska—Current assets and liabilities are in connection 
with the village store. 

Tanacross, Alaska.—Current assets and liabilities are in connection 
with the store operated by the group. 

Unalaklet, Alaska—Current assets and liabilities are in connection 
with the village-owned store and the annual income of $675 from 
leasing of airfield site and facilities. This village has a small reserve. 

Venetie, Alaska.—V enetie has a large reserve used for hunting and 
fishing. The current assets primarily relate to this reserve. 

Wrangell, Alaska.—The assets and liabilities are in connection with 
relending programs for which it has a loan from the Government. 

Hooper Bay, Alaska.—Assets and liabilities are m connection with 
the village-owned store. Present equity or surplus amounts to 
$92,452. 16. 

Minto, Alaska—Minto has assets and liabilities in connection with 
the village-owned store. Village equity or net worth amounts to 
$13,074.19. 


VI. MINNEAPOLIS AREA OFFICE, MINNESOTA 


Bad River Reservation, Wis.—<Assets consist of 5.978 acres with 


timber valued at $59,780; 58 houses at $37,400; and cash on hand, 


$26,300. 
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Bay Mills, Michigan—The assets consist of 2,190 acres of land, 
1,420,000 board-feet of timber, and 30 houses and other buildings. 

Forest County Potawatomi, Wisconsin.—Total assets include 11 ,160 
acres of land, 5,500,000 board- feet of timber, and 31 houses, in addition 
to tribal funds. 

Hannahville Community of Michigan——Current assets consist of 
3,359 acres of land, 2,500,000 board- foot of timber, and 30 houses and 
buildings. 

Keweenaw Bay Community, Michigan.—_No itemization of assets is 
given. 

Lac Courte Oreilles, Wisconsin—Total current assets are made up 
of land, $88,620; tribal homes, $9,000; community buildings, $12,000 ; 
cranberry mi: arsh, $11,800; loans, $12,200; cash, $53,152. Liabilities 
consist of cranberr y marsh at $100,000. 

Lac du Flambeau, W isconsin—-No breakdown of current assets is 
given. 

Oneida Reservation, Wis.—No breakdown of current assets is given. 

Red Cliff Reservation, Wis.—Assets include 5,086 acres of land, 
including timber, $50,860; 34 houses, $16,200; and cash, $7,424. 

Sac and Fow of Towa.—Current assets include land, buildings, and 
timber. 

Saginaw-Chippewa (Isabella), Michigan.—Total assets include 506 
acres in tribal trust land and 21 buildings. 

St. Croix Reservation, Wis—Total assets include $13,200; land, 
$39,840 ; cash, $495 ; community buildings, $500. 

Sokagon-Chippewa (Mole Lake), Wisconsin.—Total assets include 
1,680 acres of land, 1,100,000 board-feet of timber, 22 houses and 
buildings, and tribal funds. 

Stockbridge, Wisconsin.—Current assets are not broken down. 

Wisconsin Winnebago.—No breakdown of assets is given. 

Menominee, Wisconsin —Current assets of this tribe are as follows 
Indian mills, $3,500,045; garment factory, $24,460; loan fund, 
$366,924; Keshena hospital, $90,000; mission schools, $30,000; other 
tribal activities, va0; 000; and cash balance in United States Treasury 
(June 25, 1956), $2,562,393. Current liabilities relate solely to the 
Indian mills. 

MINNESOTA INDIAN AGENCY 


Fond du Lac, Minnesota.—Current assets consist of 3,874 acres of 
tribal land, $38,740; 19,011 acres of allotted land, $133,077; wild rice 
annual income, $20,000. 

Grand Portage, Minnesota—Current assets consist of 9,800 acres 
of tribal land, $80,000; 9,435 acres of allotted land, $80,000; land 
assets, 21,954 acres, $460,000; and buildings, company store, and 
cabins, $20,000. Liabilities consist of forest products, store, and ac- 
counts payable totaling $57,000. 

Leech Lake, Minnesota.—The tribal assets consist of 12,240 acres of 
tribal land valued at $183,600 and 23,434 acres of allotted land valued 
at $234,340. 

Mille Lacs, Minnesota——Total assets include 3,252 acres of tribal 
land valued at $65,040 and 132 acres of allotted land valued at $22,000. 

Nett Lake, Minnesota.—Total assets include 25,896 acres of tribal 
land, $667,920; 42,373 acres of allotted land valued at $423,730; wild 
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rice annual income $33,600; and 20 public-domain allotments $48,000. 
Liabilities consist of forest products, store, and accounts payable total- 
ing $13,000. 

Red Lake, Minnesota.—Assets include 573,238 acres of tribal land 
valued at $8,002,000; a mill at $1,759,415; fisheries $74,870; annual fish 
income, $325,000, and credit program, accounts receivable, rehabilita- 
tion and ITM, $130,000. 

Sioux Communities, Minnesota.—T otal assets of the Sioux communi- 
ties include 3,281 acres of tribal land valued at $276,230; credit pro- 
gram, accounts receivable, rehabilitation, and IIM, $42,089; buildings, 
company store, and cabins $10,000. 

White Earth, Minnesota—Current assets of this reservation in- 
clude 22,208 acres of tribal land valued at $222,080; 5,527 acres of 
allotted land valued at $55,270; wild rice annual income, $20,000; 
buildings and farm $100,000; and Big Rice Lake income, $800. 


VII. MUSKOGEE AREA OFFICE, OKLAHOMA 


Five Civilized Tribes, Oklahoma—Current assets of the Five Civ- 
ilized Tribes (Cherokee, Chickasaw, Choctaw, Creek, and Seminole) 
include 113,872.55 acres of tribal lands; 660,711.71 acres of allotted 
and purchased lands; funds from sale of unallotted lands, $624,167.49 ; 
claim settlements, $728,695.78; interest on tribal funds, $252,961.63; 
school funds, $50,027.69; rehabilitation funds, $52,554.85; proceeds of 
labor, $93.52. Current liabilities include per capita payments total- 
ing $311,611.98. 


QUAPAW AREA FIELD OFFICE, OKLAHOMA 


Quapaw Tribe, Oklahoma.—Total assets include 568.02 acres of 
tribal lands and 18,518.97 acres of allotted lands; and claim settlement, 
$865,624.56. 

Seneca-Cayuga, Oklahoma.—Assets of this tribe include 1,072.89 
acres of tribal lands and 5,820.86 acres of allotted lands. 

Eastern Shawnee, Oklahoma.—aAssets include 58.19 acres of tribal 
land and 1,758.24 acres of allotted lands. 

Ottawa, Oklahoma.—aAssets include 518.64 acres of allotted land. 

Wyandotte, Oklahoma.—Assets include 94.36 acres of tribal land and 
1,956.30 acres of allotted land. 

Modoc, Oklahoma.—Assets include 72 acres of allotted land. 

Mississippi Choctaw.—Current assets of this tribe include land and 
timber, $1,750,730; buildings, $225,000; cash, $85,874.51; and accounts 
receivable, $25,535.56. 

Florida Seminoles.—Current assets include 78,968.99 acres of tribal 
lands ($20 per acre), $1,579.379.80; 109,839 acres of State-owned land 
held in trust by the State of Florida for the Seminoles ($15 per acre), 
$1,647,522.69; cattle, including individual Indian’s accounts, $284,- 
522.69; and funds held by the State of Florida, $32,414.86. Eighty- 
eight families are making repayments on contracts to the tribe for the 
loans of cattle on an 8-year period beginning November 1, 1953, 
through November 1, 1961, at 3 percent per annum. 
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VIII. PHOENIX AREA OFFICE, ARIZONA 


Colorado River Reservation, Ariz. and Calif—The assets of the 
Colorado River Reservation comprise approximately 257,531 acres 
along the Colorado River from Parker, Ariz., to Blythe, Calif. There 
are approximately 100,000 acres of bottom lands and 25,000 acres of 
mesa lands suitable for development as irrigated farmlands. The 
Headgate Rock Dam was completed in 1941 and will furnish water 
to the gravity system. To date 18.5 miles of the main canal, 13 major 
structures, 285 miles of laterals, 2,736 control structures, 139 miles of 
open drains, and 8 miles of dikes have been completed in the system. 
There are approximately 20 miles of water frontage on the Colorado 
River for business and residential development. 

Fort Mohave Reservation, Ariz—Total assets include estimated 
value of land, $420,000; housing project, $50,000; and tribal fund, 
$32,850. Liabilities include engineering and soil surveys on proposed 
development area totaling $53,909. 

Fort Yuma Reservation, Calif—aAssets include 8,700 acres, practi- 
cally all allotted to individual Indians. There are 7,743 acres of 
irrigable land. 


Cocopah Reservation, Ariz.—Principal assets are 527 acres of land, 
of which 388 acres are irrigable. 


TRUXTON CANON SUBAGENCY, ARIZ. 


Hualapai Reservation, Ariz.—Total assets are 28,000 acres of forest 
lands ($60 per acre), $1,680,000; 762,811 acres of grazing lands ($4 
per acre), $3,051,244; 227,899 acres of barren-waste lands (averaging 
25 cents an acre), $56,974; 28 acres of agricultural lands ($100 an 
acre), $2,800; 3,588 head of livestock, $269,100; buildings and enter- 
prises, $150,000; and cash on deposit, $283,110. Current liabilities 
including operating expenses and general accounts payable, $16,781.22. 

Camp Verde, Arizona.—Total current assets include 288 acres of 
grazing lands (averaging $3 per acre), $864; 210 acres of agricultural 
lands (averaging $100 per acre), $21,000; 20 head of livestock, $600 ; 
and cash on deposit, $537. 

Havasupai, Arizona.—Assets include 3,204 acres of grazing lands 
($3 per acre), $9,612; 240 acres of agricultural lands (averaging $50 
per acre), $12,000; buildings and enterprises, $20,000; and cash on 
deposit, $8,869. Current liabilities include operating expenses and 
general accounts payable, $2,320.93. 

Yavapai, Arizona.—Total assets include 1,391 acres of grazing 
lands ($7 per acre), $9,737; 80 head of livestock (averaging $80 per 
head ), $6,400. 

Pima Agency, Ariz —The assets of the Gila River, Salt River, and 
Maricopa Reservations consist primarily of unallotted tribal land 
which 1s leased for farming purposes. The liabilities consist of the 
cost of tribal government and the charges for operation and mainte- 
nance of irrigation systems. Gila River and Salt River also expend 
a considerable amount of their tribal income in supplementing the 
law and order program of the Indian Bureau. 
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Papago Agency, Ariz —The total assets as of June 30, 1956, con- 
sisted of $48,875 cash; $42,398 accounts receivable (mostly small 
loans) ; $52,500 in livestock of the tribal herd; $108,400 in buildings 
and plant; $10,150 in equipment (vehicles and office furnishings) ; 
and $5,648,611 in tribal trust land. The only liabilities were accounts 
payable, $225; and trust funds, $10,905. 

San Carlos, Arizona.—tTotal assets include general fund (livestock, 
fixed assets, mineral royalties, timber sales, farm enterprise, court 
fines). The current assets do not include the land resource or valua- 
tion of mineral or natural resources of the reservation. 

Fort Apache, Arizona.—Current assets include: On deposit with the 
United States Treasury, $1,350,000; United States Treasury bonds, 
$375,000 ; cattle and horses, $301,000; buildings and utilities, $300,000; 
and equipment, $200,000. 

Hopi, Arizona.—Assets consist of land and cash only. The land in- 
cludes 631,134 acres in grazing district No. 6 and 2,472,166 acres 
under Executive order of 1882. There has been an extended and 
somewhat bitter dispute between the Hopis and Navajos over the 
extent or nature of the Hopi tribal ownership of the reservation 
area established by the Executive order of 1882. An opinion of the 
Office of the Solicitor on June 11, 1946, ruled that the Navajo own 
coextensive rights (including the mineral estate) with the Hopis in 
the natural resources of the original Hopi Executive order reservation. 
The Hopis have long and seriously objected to the Solicitor’s opinion 
and through their attorney have filed a petition and brief with the 
Department requesting a review and reconsideration of the earlier 
opinion. 





NEVADA INDIAN AGENCY 


Battle Mountain, Nevada.—Value of land is the only asset. 

Campbell Ranch, Nevada—dAssets include value of land, $47,740; 
loans receivable, $1,530; and bank account, $1,212. Liabilities include 
loans payable to the United States, $4,050; irrigation construction, 
$46,607 ; and irrigation operation and maintenance, $15,583. 

Carson, Nevada.—Value of land is the only asset. Liabilities in- 
clude irrigation construction, $3,965. 

Dresslerville, Nevada—Value of land is the only asset, $4,000. 

Duck Valley (Western Shoshone), Nevada and Idaho.—Assets in- 
clude value of land, $1,512,650; loans receivable, $90,980; Treasury 
accounts, $11,803; and bank account, $98,602. Liabilities include 
loans payable to the United States, $153,850; irrigation construction, 
$1,163,064; and irrigation operation and maintenance, $361,385. 

Duckwater, Nevada—aAssets include value of land, $121,555; loans 
receivable, $2,050; and bank account, $56. Liabilities include loans 
payable to the United States, $2,920; irrigation construction, $39,104; 
and irrigation operation and maintenance, $5,615. 

Elko, Nevada.—Value of land is the only asset. Irrigation con- 
struction is a liability of $2,097. 

Ely, Nevada.—V alue of land is the only asset. 

Fallon, Nevada—Assets include value of land, $190,496; loans re- 
ceivable, $4,747. Liabilities include loans payable to the United 
States, $4,747; irrigation construction $291,562; and irrigation oper- 
ation and maintenance, $83,081. 
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Fort McDermitt, Nevada and Oregon.—Assets include value of 
land, $460,094; loans receivable, $18,496; Treasury accounts, $219; 
and bank account, $1,000. Liabilities include loans payable to the 
United States, $33,500; irrigation construction $91,710; and irriga- 
tion operation and maintenance, $4,441. 

Goshute. Nevada and Utah—dAssets include $356,508 ; loans re- 
ceivable, $1,400; and Treasury accounts, $2,879. Liabilities include 
irrigation construction, $5,291. 

Moapa, Nevada.—Assets include value of land, $54,194, and Treas- 
ury accounts, $1,643. Liabilities include irrigation construction, 
$48,585; and irrigation operation and maintenance, $7,348. 

Las Vegas, Nevada.—V alue of land is the only asset. 

Lovelock, Nevada.—V alue of land is the only asset. 

Pyramid Lake, Nevada.—Assets include value of land, $1,012,852 ; 
loans receivable, $4,400; and Treasury accounts, $17,521. Liabilities 
include irrigation construction, $644,754, and irrigation, operation, and 
maintenance, $170,796. 

Reno-Sparks, Nevada.—Value of land is the only asset. 

Ruby Valley, Nevada.—V alue of land is the only asset. Liabilities 
include irrigation construction, $810. 

Skull Valley, Nevada.—Assets include value of land, $43,452, and 
Treasury accounts, $809. Liabilities include irrigation construction, 
$313. 

South Fork (Te-Moak), Nevada—dAssets include value of land, 
$385,012; loans receivable, $13,000; and bank account, $25,608. Lia- 
bilities include loans payable to the United States, $38,080, and irriga- 
tion construction, $25,353. 

Summit Lake, Nevada—aAssets include value of land, $52,404; loans 
receivable, $2,700; Treasury accounts, $6,663. Liabilities include loans 
payable to the United States, $1,800; irrigation, $5,258; and irriga- 
tion, operation, and maintenance, $107. 

Walker River, Nevada.—Assets include value of land, $1,506,842; 
loans receivable, $11,314; Treasury accounts, $1,884; and estimated 
bank account, $1,000. Liabilities include loans payable to the United 
States, $10,750 ; irrigation construction, $439,267 ; and irrigation, oper- 
ation, and maintenance, $136,086. 

Winnemucca, Nevada.—Assets include value of land, $3,400, and 
Treasury accounts, $49. 

Y erington, Nevada.—V alue of land is the only asset. 

Yomba, Nevada.—Assets include value of land, $225,168; loans re- 
ceivable, $15,250; and a bank account, $2,427. Liabilities include loans 
payable to the United States, $12,930; irrigation construction, $32,953 ; 
and irrigation, operation, and maintenance, $1,365. 





IX. PORTLAND AREA OFFICE, OREGON 


CoLviILLe InptAn AGENCY, WASHINGTON 


Colville Reservation, Wash.—Current assets include 1,031 acres of 
irrigated land, $309,300 ; 2,790 acres of irrigable land, $418,500; 21,455 
acres of dry farmland, $858,200; 135,761 acres of grazing land, $950,- 
327; forest and woodland, 967,857 acres, $4,839,285 ; timber, $80,191,- 
700; personal property, $18,296; and cash, $1,000,000. Liabilities 
include $27,120 in value of repayment cattle owed the United States. 
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Spokane, Washington.—The current assets include 8,471 acres of 
dry farming land, $338,840 ; $4,035 acres of open grazing land, $28,245; 
125,302 acres of forest and woodland, $626,510 : timber, $7,518,120; 
personal property, $2,715; and cash, $100, OOO. 

Klamath, Oregon.—Total assets include tribal lands, 88,280 acres 
of virgin timber; 508,300 acres of cutover timber; 153,700 acres of 
pulpwood; 114,866 acres of grazing, agricultural, and wasteland ; 
agency reserves and buildings, $855, 780: equipment, $196,446.37; re- 
ceivable, $172,689. 41; and cash, $ $3.919.5 20.22. The cash value of the 
tribal lands is unavailable. Li: bilities i include administrative budget 
(balance for fiscal year 1957), $229,759.96; tribal budget (balance for 
fiscal year 1957), $26,000; management specialist budget, $166,803.16 ; 
per capité al payments (currently authorized, pending, ret roactive), 
$1 397,050 ; and claims (minors’ shares held in Treasury ), $216,496.08. 

Vez Perce, Idaho. —dAssets include landholdings—agric ulture, : 38,434 
acres; grazing, 17,803 acres; and timber, 6,826 acres. Land value 
totals, <7 600.000: and timber value, $750,840. The tribe owes the 
United States for 215 head of repayment cattle at $40 per head, a 
total of $8,600. Cash assets include $2,994,917, of which some $2,800,- 
000 is included for the Celilo claim. 

Coeur d’Alene, [daho.—Assets include landholdings—agriculture, 
36.232 acres; grazing, 8,729 acres; and timber, 14,353 acres. Land 
value totals $7,300,000 and timber value $725,160. The tribe owes the 
United States for individual loans to Indians $42,000. 

Kalispel, Washington.—Landholdings include agriculture, 628 
acres; grazing, 1,324 acres; and timber, 2,387 acres. Land values 
total $160.000; and timber value totals, $39,600. 

Kootenai, Idaho—Landholdings include agriculture, 1,801 acres; 
grazing, 1,016 acres; and timber, 1,186 acres. Land value totals, 
$350 000, and timber value totals, $26,340. 

Umatilla, Oregon.—Assets incleds ‘funds on deposit in United States 
Treasury and local depositories, $707,000 ; Sorcat and grazing land 
= acres at $7.50 per acre), $109,600; farmland (5 25 acres at 

$250 per acre), $131,250; other land (135 acres), $11,000; timber 
(approximately 75 million board feet), $1,500,000; buildings and 
equipment, $20,000 ; and loans to tribal members, $30, 000. 

Warm Springs, Oregon.—Assets are primarily timberland valued 
at $26,070,077. Liabilities include a loan from the United States 
Government (revolvi ing credit) , $55,000. 

Chehalis, W ashington. — Assets include 21 acres of tribal land (cem- 
etery and administrative site) $5,000; and unrestricted fishing in the 
Chehalis River. 

Elwha, Washington.—Assets include 372 acres of tribal land at an 
estimated value of $125,000. 

Hoh, Washington.—Assets include 443 acres of tribal land, $30,000 ; 
and funds in the United States Treasury (timber sale), $151,000. 

Lummi, Washington.—Assets include 12 acres of tribal land, $2,700; 
funds in local treasury, $1,000; and tidelands and treaty fishing rights. 

Makah, Washington.—The assets include timber resources, $6 “‘mil- 
lion; tribal lands (24,438 acres), $1,100,000; funds in U nited States 
Treasury, $160,000; funds in local treasury, $6,250; excellent harbor 
facilities ; and good tourist potential and treaty fishing rights. 
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Muckleshoot, Washington.—Assets include 344 acres of tribal land, 
$4,300; tribal treasury, $600; community hall, $10,000; and treaty 
fishing rights. 

Nisqually, Washington.—Assets include 2 acres of tribal land, $100; 
and treaty fishing rights. 

Port Gamble, W ‘ashington. —Assets include 1,301 acres of tribal 
land valued at $161,500. 

Port Madison, Washington.—Assets include 41 acres of tribal land, 
$18,000. 

Puyallup, Washington.—Assets include service station leased out, 
$10,000, and 33 acres of tribal land (cemetery )—no monetary value. 

Quileute, Washington.—Assets include 595 acres of tribal land, 

$30,000; community hall, $35,000; and treaty fishing rights. 

” Quinault, Washington. —Assets include 4,054 acres of tribal land, 
$125,000; funds in United States Treasury, $663; and treaty fishing 
rights. 

‘Shoalwater, W ashington.—Assets consist only of 335 acres of tribal 
land, $28,400. 

Skokomish, Washington.—Assets include 19 acres of tribal land 
$1,250; and treaty fishing rights on the reservation. 

Squaxin Island, Washington.—No report on assets. 

Swinomish, Washington.—Assets include cash, $30,000; accounts 
receivable, $16,000; logs and lumber, $4,300; and 247 acres of tribal 
land and buildings, $235,600. Tidelands are also listed as an asset. 
Current liabilities Leetedle accounts payable, $4.600; and notes pay- 
able, $31,000. 

Tulalip, Washington.—Assets include 2,660 acres of tribal land, 
$900,000 ; tribal enterprises, $1 million; and tidelands. 

Yakima Reservation, Wash.—Assets include 450,000 acres of 
timberland supporting an estimated volume of 4 billion board-feet, 
principally ponderosa pine. Over one-half million acres of the reser- 

vation are classed as grazing land and 150,000 acres as irrigated land. 

Approximately 2,300 leases bring in an annual revenue of about 
$750,000 in cash and about $300, 000 annually in land improvements. 

Fort Hall, Idaho.—Current assets include 200,000 acres of tribal 
land ; 2 operating phosphate mines; approximately 5,000 head of cat- 
tle; 65 miles of trout streams; migratory bird hunting grounds; and 
235 cans acres of allotted land. Current liabilities include a loan of 

5,000 from the United States Government; $50,000 phosphate 
mines, $37,500 leases, farming, and grazing; $10,000 hunting and fish- 
ing fees; and $7,500 other items. 


X. SACRAMENTO AREA OFFICE, CALIFORNIA 


Assets and liabilities in the Sacramento area are shown in the fol- 
lowing table: 
Sacramento area—Assets and liabilities, 1956 


Assets: 
1. Land, timber, buildings, tribal funds on deposit.__....___- $74, 961, 550 
2. Personal property—homes, livestock, automobiles, equip- 
URC 3. ste Riise Sleigh tedden inomleeees 4, 101, 400 
Liabilities: Irrigation liens, ete. ign nin a ii ales ata 1, 270, 100 
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XI. NON-AREA-OF FICE INDIANS 
CHEROKEE INDIAN AGENCY, N. C. AND S. C. 


Cherokee Reservation, N. C.—The current assets as of October 31, 
1956, include funds in the United States Treasury, $371,000.85 ; 56,500 
acres of land at $3 million; 20 million board-feet of timber at $200,000 ; 
boundary tree enterprise, $206,000 (consisting of a 32-unit motel and 
lodge with 80-person-capacity dining room, service station, manager’s 
cottage, and craft shop) ; community service building at $46,500; coun- 
cil house, $5,000; and farmers curb market, $4,000. The liabilities 
consist of a revolving loan to the United States Government $79,401.49. 

Catawba Reservation, S. C.—Assets consist of 4,064.6 acres of land 
at $121,938; beef-cattle enterprise—96 head and equipment—$8,980 ; 
local funds, $672.63; and timber, 1,500,000 board-feet, $30,512. Lia- 
bilities consist of a revolving cattle pool, of two bulls (not due), $425; 
and revolving loan fund (not due) , $1,014.52. 
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CHAPTER 5 


ATTORNEY SERVICES AVAILABLE TO THE INDIAN 
TRIBES 


Summary statement 


The committee was interested in securing the widest possible in- 
formation regarding attorney services available to Indian tribes. It 
therefore contacted the Commissioner of the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs, asking for the latest lists of attorneys available, including the 
names of those firms and individuals which are listed as members of 
an apparently cooperative arrangement known as the Joint Efforts 
Group. Contact was also made with the firm of Strasser, Spiegel- 
berg, Fried & Frank, which was mentioned by the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs as members of the Joint Efforts Group. 

The material presented herein includes a list of 61 general counsel 
contracts, a list of 238 claims attorneys contracts with Indian tribes, 
a list of 26 special contracts, the form of a general counsel con- 
tract, the form of a claims attorney contract, and a letter from the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs providing a partial list of attorneys 
and firms of attorneys who are members of the Joint Efforts Group. 
In House Committee Report 2503 of the 82d Congress, pages 1363- 
1365, 167 claims attorney contracts were listed. 

Authority for the approval of attorney contracts with Indian tribes 
derives from acts of Congress, March 3, 1871 (ch. 120, sec. 3, 16 Stat. 
570) and May 21, 1872 (ch. 177, secs. 1 and 2, 17 Stat. 136 (see 25 
U.S. C. 81)). The first Indian claims case was filed in the United 
States Court of Claims, June 13, 1881 (Docket No. 12742, Choctaw 
Tribe plaintiff). (See H. Rept. 2503, 82d Cong., 2d sess., p. 1563.) 
The Indian Reorganization Act of July 18, 1934 (48 Stat. 984), 
provides in section 16 for the adoption of tribal constitutions and 
vests in the tribe or its tribal council the right to employ legal counsel, 
the choice of counsel, and the fixing of fees to be subject to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. 


Letter of April 19, 1957, from chairman, House Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, to Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
requesting list of attorneys employed by Indian tribes 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
ComMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C. April 19, 1957. 
Mr. Guenn L. Emmons, 
Commissioner, Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
Interior Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Emmons: Using the table beginning on page 1363 of 
House Report No. 2503, 82d Congress, 2d session, as a basis, we would 
appreciate having the information on “claims attorneys of various 
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Indian tribes” brought up to date. In addition, may we have a brief 
history of events which brought about the establishment of the pres- 
ent policy of the Bureau of Indian Affairs in requiring approval of 
tribal attorney contracts. 

We also understand that certain tribes have general counsels, as 
well as claims counsels. Please prepare a list of such attorneys and 
the tribes which they represent with data similar to that requested 
above. 

I believe it would be helpful to have a sample form of a general 
counsel and claims counsel contract for our committee use. 

Sincerely yours, 
Crair Enorir, Chairman. 


Letter of reply dated May 15, 1957, from the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs to the chairman 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BureEAv oF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C., May 1, 1957. 
Hon. Ciair ENGLE, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Eneote: This acknowledges your letter of April 19, re- 
questing information on claims attorneys ‘and general counsels of the 

various Indian tribes. 

You desire that the table beginning on page 1363 of House Report 
No. 2503, 82d Congress, 2d session, be brought up to date. This table 
dealt with claims contracts. You also desire a list of the attorneys 
having general counsel contracts and the names of the tribes they 
represent. This information will take some time to compile, but it 
will be furnished you as soon as possible. 

You also request a brief history of the events which brought about 
the establishment of the present policy of the Bureau in requiring 
approval of tribal attorney contracts and sample forms of the general 
counsel and claims contracts. Sample forms of these contracts are en- 
closed. Approval of attorney contracts is required by section 2103 of 
the United States Revised Statutes (25 U.S. C. 81). The Indian Re- 
organization Act of July 18, 1934 (48 Stat. 984), provides i in section 
16 for the adoption of tribal constitutions and vests in the tribe or its 
tribal council the right to employ legal counsel, the choice of counsel, 
and fixing of fees to be subject to the. approval of the Secretary of the 
Interior. The Indian Claims Commission Act of August 13, 1946 (60 
Stat. 1049), also provides for contracts to be approved | by the Secretary 
of the Interior. With respect to the approval of tribal attorney con- 
tracts by the Secretary of the Interior, you are referred to Senate Re- 
port No. 8, 83d Congress, Ist session. A copy of this report is enclosed 
for your ready reference. 

Sincerely yours, 
GLENN L. Emmons, Commissioner. 
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Letter of July 29, 1957, from the Commissioner of Indian Affairs to 
the chairman transmitting additional information and data 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Bureau or INpIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C., July 29, 1957. 
Hon. Ciatr ENGiE, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Encore: Further reference is made to your letter of June 
&, regarding Indian tribal claims and the adequacy of legal services 
available to Indian tribes. You requested a list of attorneys or firms 
of attorneys representing Indian tribes, both for general legal services 
and claims services. 

There are attached three lists showing the name of the tribe and the 
name of the attorney or firm of attorneys representing the tribe. One 
list is for general legal services, and the other i is for claims services. 
In addition, there is enclosed a list of attorneys, together with the 
tribes they represent, for special services. There are ralso attached a 


form of general counsel contract and a copy of the form for claims rep- 
resentation. 


Sincerely yours, 
H. Rex Les, 
Assistant Commissioner. 


Letter of June 8, 1957, from the chairman, House Committee on 


Interior and Insular Affairs, inquiring about the Joint Efforts 
Group 


Houses or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C., June 8, 1957. 
Mr. Gtenn L. Emmons, 
Commissioner, Bureau of Indian Affairs, Department of the 
Interior, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Emmons: Thank you for the prompt acknowledgment 
of my request of April 19 regarding Indian tribal counsels and at- 
torneys. This subject is one in which I am greatly interested and 
would very much appreciate havi ing some definite statement as to when 
I can expect the material asked for in my earlier letter. 

At the present time I am also concerned as to the adequacy of the 
legal services available to Indian tribes. A few years ago, you will 
recall, there was an active organization known as the Joint Efforts 
Group working in this field. It would be most helpful to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs to have some indication by you of 
the present membership in this organization and of any activities in 
which it isengaged. If your activities in connection with approval of 
legal counsel “for the ‘sen do not take into account membership in 
this organization, would you please inform me. Information from 


attorneys who are or were formerly members of the Joint Efforts 
Group is vague in most respects. 
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I am sure you are aware that complaints are frequently made with 
respect to the adequacy of the legal services available to Indians and 
therefore I would like to have as wide a range of information on the 
subject as possible. 
Inasmuch as this information is to be incorporated into a document 
for publication, I would appreciate receipt of the information at your 
earliest convenience. 
Sincerely yours, 
Criarr Enoie, Chairman. 


Letter of reply from Commissioner, dated July 12,1957, and enclosing 
membership list of Joint Efforts Group 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Bureau or Inptan AFFarrs, 
Washington, D.C. 
Hon. CLair ENGL, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
House of Representatwes, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Eneue: This refers to your letter of June 8 regarding 
Indian tribal attorneys and the adequacy of legal services available 
to Indian tribes. The delay in replying to your letter is regretted. 

The organization identified as the Joint Efforts Group was formed 
for the purpose of expediting the formulation and prosecution of 
Indian claims filed before the Indian Claims Commission pursuant 
to the act of August 13, 1946 (60 Stat. 1049). The Joint Efforts 
Group consists of attorneys or firms of attorneys employed by certain 
Indian tribes, bands or identifiable groups, the firm of Strasser, Spie- 
gelberg, Fried & Frank, associate attorneys, and several individual 
attorneys. The associate attorneys aid and assist the various attorneys 
or firms of attorneys who are members of the organization in obtaining 
evidence to establish the claims of the tribe, band, or identifiable group. 
They also have some contracts with Indian tribes for general legal 
representation. In approving contracts no consideration is given 
whether the attorney or firm of attorneys are members of the Joint 
Efforts Group. 

Weare taniaide to furnish a complete list of the attorneys or firms of 
attorneys who are parties to the Joint Efforts Group. However, there 
is enclosed a partial list of attorneys and firms of attorneys who are 
members of the group. 

We are not aware of any difficulty experienced by a tribe or band 
in obtaining general legal representation, except in those cases where 
the tribal members themselves are not able to agree on an attorney or 
where the tribe does not have funds to pay for the employment of an 
attorney. 

The tabulations requested in your letter of April 19 are now being 
prepared and will be forwarded to your office as soon as they are 
completed. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. Rex Ler, Assistant Commissioner. 
Enclosure. 
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PARTIAL List oF ATTORNEYS AND FIRMS OF ATTORNEYS WHO ARE MEMBERS OF THE 


JOINT Errorts Group 


Strasser, Spiegelberg, Fried & Frank, Washington, D. C. 
McCarter, English & Studer, Newark, N. J. 

Fulton W. Hoge, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Earle & Reilly, New York, N. Y. 

Maighan & Nescarsulmer, New York, N. Y. 

Darwin P. Kingsley, Jr., New York, N. Y. 

Karelsen & Karelsen, New York, N. Y. 

Pritzker, Pritzker & Clinton, Chicago, II. 

Marks & Marks, Phoeniz, Ariz. 

Dykema, Jones & Wheat, Detroit, Mich. 

Harrison, Thomas, Spangenberg & Hull, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Sonnenschein, Berkson, Lautman. Levinson, Reiser, Carlin & Math, Chicago. 


Til. 


Aaron, Aaron, Schimberg & Hess, Chicago, Ill. 
Brown, Dashow & Ziedman, Chicago, II. 
Blake, Vorhees & Stewart, New York, N. Y. 
Howard D. Moses, Chicago, Ill. 

Pam, Hurd & Reichmann, Chicago, Il. 
Lawrence C. Mills, Chicago, Il. 

Louis Rochmes, Washington, D. C. 

Arthur Lazarus, Jr., Washington, D. C. 
Richard Schifter, Washington, D. C. 

Ralph Montgomery Arkush, New York, N. Y. 
Julius A. Coller II, Shakopee, Minn. 


Letter dated July 15, 1958, from the chairman, House Committee on 


Interior and Insular . A ffairs, to the law firm of Strasser, Spiegelberg, 
Fried & Frank, requesting information concerning the Joint Efforts 
Gi ‘oup 
Houses or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C., July 15, 1967. 


STRASSER, SPLEGELBERG, Frrep & FRANK, 


Attorneys at Law, Washington, D. C. 
(Attention of Mr. Arthur Lazarus, Jr.) 


GENTLEMEN : In connection with information we are assembling on 


attorneys and counsels for various American Indian tribes, we are 
interested in an organization identified as the Joint Efforts Group. 
We understand this or ganization’s function is to provide data used in 
the formulation and processing of claims filed before the Indian Claims 
Commission. 


I would appreciate having a list of the attorneys and firms of attor- 


neys who are members of the Joint Efforts Group. In the event you 
do not have this information, would you direct my letter to the persons 
who do? 


Sincerely yours, 
Crate Enate, Chairman. 
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Letter of reply from the firm of Strasser, Spiegelberg, Fried &- 
Frank, dated July 31, 1957, to the chairman 


STRASSER, SPIEGELBERG, Frrep & FRANK, 
Washington, D.C., July 31, 1957. 
Re Joint Efforts Group. 
Hon. Crarr ENGtE, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, DIC. 

Dear Mr. Encie: Your letter of July 15, 1957, enquiring about the 
Joint Efforts Group, arrived on the same day that I returned from a 
business trip to Montana. 

I have forwarded a copy of your letter to Mr. Edward P. Morse, 

1232 First National Bank Building, Chicago, l., who I believe can 
best furnish the information you desire. 

If there is any other way I can be of assistance in this regard, please 
do not hesitate to call upon me again. 

Sincerely yours, 
Artruvur Lazarus, Jr. 


Letter from the firm of Dixon, Morse, Knouff, Potter & Holmes, dated 
Ne pte mober 11,1957. to the chairman 


Dixon, Morse, Knovurr, Porrer & Houmes, 
Chicago, 1ll., September 11, 1957. 
Hon. Cia ENGLE, 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear ConcressMAN Enere: Your letter of July 15 addressed to 
Strasser, Spiegelberg, Fried & Frank was forwarded to me on July 
31 after I had left for Europe on my vacation. I also have you 
letter of August 31, and apologize for my delay in answering it. 

The so-called Joint Efforts Group consists of a number of firms 
handling claims for Indian tribes filed with the Indian Claims Com 
mission. The purpose of the formation of the Joint Efforts Group 
was to enable the group to set up a research office in Washington to 
investigate questions of law and fact involved in these various claims. 

There are numerous common questions of law relating to claims 
pending before the Commission, and in a great many instances there 
are likewise common questions of fact, which questions of fact arise 
primarily because many of the tribes represented occupied contiguous 
areas which were the subject matter of numerous treaties. 

In the early stages following the passage of the Claims Commis- 
sion Act we had several lawyers and several researchers in the Wash- 
ington office whose compensation was paid by contributions from the 
firms comprising the Joint Efforts Group. Substantially all of the 
research has been completed and we now have only 1 lawyer and 1 
researcher in the Washington office, although Messrs. Lazarus and 
Shifter of the Strasser firm are still doing some work for the group. 

The Strasser firm was engaged in the first instance to coordinate the 
work of the Washington office. 

I enclose a list containing the names of the firms comprising the 
Joint Efforts Group. 





| 
' 
| 
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If there is any further information which you would like to have, 
please command me. When you pass chide Chicago on your way 
to Washington, perhaps you will find it convenient to meet with me, 
say for lunch, then I can tell you more about the operation. Un- 
doubtedly I shall be in Washington early in the year 1958 and if 
you prefer I can meet with you then. 
Sincerely, 
Ep Morse. 
Indian-claims joint efforts mailing list 


Firm Telephone Man in charge 





Bldg., Chicago, Til. 

Brown Dashow & Langeluttig,! 1 North LaSalle S 
Chicago, Il. 

Dallstream, Schiff, Harden, Waite & Dorschel,! 231 | 
South LaSalle St., Chicago, Il. 

Dempsey, Mills & Casey, 29 South LaSalle St., Chicago, 
ll 


Central 6-4168_..| Jack Joseph. 


t., 


Central 6-4500..__| George B. Pletsch. 


| 


= 
Aaron, Aaron, Schimberg & Hess,! First National Bank | entral ceed Ely Aaron. 
| | 
| 
| Andover 3-0180__| Lawrence C. Mills. 
Howard D. Moses,! 231 South LaSalle St., Chicago, Tll__| State 2-6580_____| 

Pritzker, Pritzker & Clinton,! 134 North LaSalle St., | Dearborn 2-0525.| Stanford Clinton. 

Chicago, Il. 


Sonnenschein, Lautmann, Levinson, Rieser, Carlin & | Andover 3-6400..| Edwin A. Rothschild. 
Nath,! 77 West Washington St., Chicago, Ill. | | 


Edward P. Morse,! 1232 First National Bank Bldg., | Randolph 6-1660.! 
Chicago, Il. 
Ralph M. Arkush, 15 Broad St., New York, N. Y_---- ed acon 
Bonney & Nicit, 20 West Main St., Waterloo, N. Y..---|-----.----.------ | Theodore C. Bonney. 
Dykema, Jones & Wheat, 2746 Penobscot Bldg., Detroit, |_.._.~-- -.--| Elroy O. Jones, 
Mich, 
Hoge P. Curry, 417 South Hill St., Los Angeles, Calif_.._| Mutual 8201____| Fulton W. Hoge. 
Karelsen & Karelsen, 230 Park Ave., New York, N. Y --|---- Frank E. Karelsen III. 
Strasser, Spiegelberg, Fried & Frank, 160 Broadway, phheesubibe ay .| Walter J. Fried. 
New York. 
Darwin P. Kingsley, Jr., 230 Park Ave., New York, 
N. Y. 
Marks & Marks, 1019 Title and Trust Bldg., Phoenix, |- Royal D. Marks. 
Ariz. 
McCarter, English & Studer, 11 Commerce St., Newark, |-- a Nicholas Conover English 
N. J. 
Meighan & Necarsulmer, 60 East 42d St., New York, |_...--.-.--.---.--| Burton C. Meighan. 
N. Y 


Reilly & Curry, 15 William St., New York, N. Y fee 

Blake Voorhees & Stewart, 20 Exchange Pl., New York, 
me 

Harrison, Spangenberg & Hull, National City Bank 
Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Paul G. Reilly. 


if! Baris | Allan Hull. 


1 Members of the Chicago group. 


Form for general counsel attorney contract 


This agreement, made and entered into this -_-.._ day of ~------- , by and 
ROC WOON. aii nts west Ba es ed eae acting for and on behalf of 
I cnc I ace Tribe of Indians of WU a , party of the 


Brat wert: One qos eds eins , attorney at law, residing at 
party of the second part. 

WITNESSETH : 

1. That the party of the first part, acting on behalf of the _-..___._----___--_~- 
Tribe of Indians, under the authority vested therein, by resolution of the 

siilpaheaatatces iat aes Tribal Council adopted on the ___- day of --_-__-------_- 
which is hereunto attached and made a part hereof, hereby contracts with, retains, 
and employs the party of the second part as attorney in the matters herein men- 
tioned, pursuant to section 2103 of the Revised Statutes of the United States 
(sec. 81, title 25, United States Code). 

2. It shall be the duty of the attorney to act as general counsel for and on 
behalf of the Tribe before all courts, departments, tribunals, both State and 
Federal, in all tribal matters before Committees of Congress and the State legis- 
lature; and to appear before executive officers in both State and Federal Govern- 
ments. 
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3. The said attorney, in the performance of the duties required of him under 
this contract, shall be subject to the supervision and direction of the 
Tribal Council. 

4. In consideration of the services to be rendered, the Attorney shall receive 
the sum of --______- oe PAVNDES sori thos HSU SE alk 

The Attorney shall be allowed all necessary and proper expenses incurred 
by him in connection with the performance of his duty, pursuant to the term 
hereof, in an amount not to exceed _____________-____ per annum, such expenses 
to include all necessary traveling expenses, long-distance telephone calls, tele- 
grams, and subsistence while away from headquarters, but not general office 
expenses ; provided, however, that all such expenses shall be itemized and veri- 
fied by the Attorney and shall be supported by proper vouchers and shall be paid 
Ey WO RO val GE Ue nn eee eae Tribal Council and 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs or officer authorized to act for and in his 
stead, as the duly authorized representative of the Secretary of the Interior. 

It is further agreed that this contract shall continue for a period of ______ 
years beginning with the date of its approval by the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs. 

7. It is agreed that no assignment of the obligations of this contract, in whole 
or in part, shall be made without the consent, previously obtained, of the 
ba ace _.__._._ Tribal Council and the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 

8. It i is further agreed that no assignment or encumbrance of any interest of 
the Attorney in the compensation agreed to be paid by this contract shall be 
made without the approval of the -___-- _. Tribal Council and the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs. Any assignment of the obligations of this contract 
or any assignment or encumbrance of any interest in the compensation agreed 
to be paid made in violation of the provisions of this paragraph shall operate 
to terminate this contract, and in such event no attorney having any interest 
in the contract or in the fee provided for herein shall be entitled to any com- 
pensation whatever for any services rendered to the date of the termination of 
the contract. 

9. This contract may be terminated by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
upon request of the —__ _.._._ Tribal Council for cause deemed by the Council 
to be reasonable and satisfactory upon sixty (60) days’ notice to the parties in 
interest, and, if the contract shall be so terminated, the Attorney shall receive 
such compensation as the Commissioner of Indian Affairs may determine equi- 
tably to be due. 

10. It is mutually understood and agreed that payment of compensation and 
expenses under the terms of this contract shall be contingent on availability of 
funds in the tribal treasury or upon an appropriation by Congress from tribal 
funds held by the United States to the credit of the Tribe. 

In Witness Whereof, we have hereunto set our hands and seals on the day and 
year first above written. 


Party of the second part. 


Mic bplet deae tice ajax _____, a Judge of the District Court for the ___- 
District of _ a __......, a Court of Record, do hereby certify, pursuant 
to section 2103 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, that _.____-__-----__, 
Racerner St LAW, -OF - ..cascnenskaenn ich ier ----, part - as 
of the second part to the above written and hereto att ic hed contract, sca. 
own proper person and in my presence at __- ait uu, on the 
ORF OE ies __, 19__, entered into, signed, and executed in quintuplicate the 


said contract above written and hereto attached, and that ___- otitis kd a ohana 
executed the same in bi __..._.. own behalf and of . Bais own 
free act and deed; and that as then sti ited to me the said _____- a eee 
tribe of Indians is the party interested on the one side, and the said 
is the part__ interested on the other. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto signed my name as Judge of said Court. 


Judge. 


| 
| 
j 
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District COURT OF THE 


ask cote uh ait DISTRICT 
OF THE STATE OF ~~~ 8s. 

Fe nie ee , Cleskt ot the’ Couse'! Suivi oe a6 ube in said 
District, do hereby certify that Hon. _.__.------_-_------_~ whose genuine sig- 


nature is subscribed to the annexed writing, was, at the time of signing the same, 
Judge of said Court, duly commissioned and qualified. 

In Testimony Whereof, I hereunto subscribe my name and affix the seal 
of the said Court at the City of ~-.-..-----. ~-.----- , Om the Lluis su day of 


Clerk of the District Court for the 
__.. District of the State of __.-----. 


© pnd etotas ele eee , the Judee of tiie he i eee, Se ea 
a Court of Record, pursuant to section 2108 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States, do hereby eortifp thet cli bh ce bee in their 
own proper persons, and in my presence, at —~-----~----------_--__ , in the 
ERE SPOR EASE Er! Sas, Ee 4 OM thn fo Gay oP ane) 28s S925, 
entered into, signed, and executed in quintuplicate, for and in behalf of the 
ee ee ee Indians of the State of __.__._._.__.____._______, the contract 


above written and attached hereto; that, as then stated to me, the 
Indians are the parties interested on the one side, and 
on the other. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto signed my name as Judge of said 
Court. 


District COURT FOR THE 
Bee a een ae DISTRICT 


a ee ee ~ “Glett of the “Weert os eee 
in said District, do hereby certify that Hon. _......_--__-_____---__________- 
whose genuine signature is subscribed to the annexed writing, was, at the 
time of signing the same, Judge of said Court, duly commissioned and qualified. 

In Testimony Whereof, I hereunto subscribe my name and affix the seal 


of the said Court at the city of __.-..--__.-____ Om he ee 
Oe ee ee ae ae 
TCE? Or pe a SW ee ee Court.] 


Clerk of the District Court for the 
_._.. District of the State of __.----_-. 


Form for claims attorney contract 


This agreement, made and entered into this _____-_ eee pr ecrenn aeeennaeetenes : 
Oy TRU OC ani ccc eee eer ee 
Sttine for anG on behalf of the ..... 03 oe ee Tribe of Indians, of 
uiniieamneceveiy ieniaoeinigteetend » DUTCS C5 CS Te ee Be see eee ee 
attorney___ St TRW, Fotos Be oe eee , party of the second 
part: 

WITNESSETH : That the party of the first part on behalf of the said ____________ 
Tribe___ of Indians under the authority vested therein by resolution of a council 
of the said Indians adopted on the —____- COI eh a - eee 


a copy of which is hereunto attached and made a part hereof, hereby contracts 
with, retains and employs the party of the second part as attorney__ in the mat- 
ters hereinafter mentioned, subject to the approval of the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs and the Secretary of the Interior, pursusnt to section 2108 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States (Section 81, Title 25, United States Code). 

It shall be the duty of said attorney__ to advise and represent the said tribe 
of Indians in connection with properly investigating and formulating the claims 
of said tribe__ against the United States with respect to the suit which said 
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Indians are authorized to institute against the United States under and by virtue 
OE I OE sa cai idicetin is Siti edt , entitled: 

It shall be the duty of said attorney__ to advise the said tribe__ of Indians and 
to represent them before all courts, departments, tribunals, the Committees of 
Congress, and other officers having any duty to perform in connection with the 
investigation, consideration, or final settlement of said claims and matters 
embraced in the suit authorized by said act. 

The said attorney__ in performance of the duties required of __._._---------~-- 
under this contract shall be subject to the supervision and direction of the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs and the Tribe, and shall not make any compromise, 
settlement, or other adjustment of the matters in controversy unless with the 
approval of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs and the Tribe; said attorney_- 
shall also pursue the litigation in question to and through the court of final resort 
unless authorized by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs to terminate the pro- 
ceedings at an intermediate stage thereof. 

It is agreed that the said attorney__, subject to the approval of the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs, may associate with _..____---- in said work hereunder 
euch attorney... as .......... may select; Provided, That neither the Govern- 
ment nor the Indians, party of the first part, is to be at any expense by reason 
of the aforesaid employment of such associate attorney__—all expenses thereof 
CRIT 8 hat eel , Said party of the second part, out of 
any compensation which ______--__ may receive for ~.......-- services. How- 
ever, said attorney__, party of the second part, may employ such technical or 
stenographic assistance in respect of ___---_-__ obligations under this contract 
CDi na wee may deem necessary, same to be paid as expenses incidental to 
sali sikelele salads employment thereunder. 

It is agreed that the compensation of the party of the second part for the 
services to be rendered under the terms of this contract is to be wholly con- 
tingent upon a recovery for the Tribe. The party of the second part shall 
receive such compensation as the Commissioner of Indian Affairs may find 
equitably to be due, if the matter be settled without submission to a court or 
tribunal, or in the event it is submitted to said court or tribunal, then such 
sum as may be determined by said court or tribunal equitably to be due for 
the services theretofore rendered under this contract, but in no event shall 
the aggregate fee exceed ten per centum of any and all sums recovered or 
procured, through efforts, in whole or in part, for the said Indians, whether 
by suit, action of any department of the Government or of the Congress of 
the United States, or otherwise. 

The attorney —_-_-- , party of the second part, shall also be allowed and 
reimbursed from the amount of any judgment received, such actual expenses 
incurred by them as may be fixed by the Indian Claims Commission pursuant 
to Section 15 of the act of August 13, 1946, Public Law 726. 

It is further agreed that this contract shall continue for a period of aia 
years beginning with the date of its approval by the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs. 

It is agreed also that no assignment of the obligations of this contract, in 
whole or in part, shall be made without the consent, previously obtained, of 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs; and that any assignment so made must 
comply with section 2106 of the Revised Statutes of the United States (Section 
84, Title 25, United States Code). 

It is further agreed that no assignment or encumbrance of any interest of 
said attorney —__ - - in the compensation agreed to be paid by this contract 
shall be made without the approval of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. Any 
assignment of the obligations of this contract and/or any assignment or en- 
cumbrance of any interest in the compensation agreed to be paid made in 
violation of the provisions of this paragraph shall operate to terminate this 
contract and in such event no attorney having any interest in the contract 
or in the fee provided for therein shall be entitled to any compensation whatever 
for any services rendered to the date of termination of the contract. 

It is agreed that in the event of the death of either one or both of the parties 
of the second part, the estate of the deceased attorney or the estates of the 
deceased attorneys, as the case may be, shall be allowed compensation in such 
sum as the Commissioner of Indian Affairs may find equitably to be due for 
the services theretofore rendered under the contract, if the matter be settled 
without submission to a court or tribunal, or in the event it is submitted to said 
court or tribunal, then such sum as may be determined by such court or tribunal 
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equitably to be due for the services theretofore rendered under this contract. 

It is agreed that the death of one of the parties of the second part leaving 
the other surviving shall not terminate the contract, but the death of both of 
the parties of the second part shall terminate this contract unless they leave 
surviving associate counsel holding an interest in the contract under an assign- 
ment duly approved by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, in which even such 
associate counsel shall be entitled to proceed in all matters pending before 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs, or in any court or tribunal, or before the Com- 
mittees of Congress, until their final determination under the terms and con- 
ditions of this agreement, and to prosecute such proceedings as a compliance 
with the terms and provisions of this contract. 

This contract may be terminated by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs with 
the consent of the Tribe for cause deemed by the Commissioner to be reasonable 
and satisfactory upon sixty days notice to the parties in interest ; and, if the con- 
tract shall be so terminated, the party of the second part shall be credited with 
such interest should any sum or sums be recovered by a judgment of a court or 
tribunal as the court or tribunal may determine to be equitable in the fee found 
to be due upon the final determination of the said suit and the controverted mat- 
ters therein included, provided, that if a recovery be had without submission to 
a court or tribunal, then the party of the second part shall receive such compen- 
sation as the Commissioner of Indian Affairs may determine equitably to be due. 

In witness whereof, we have hereunto set our hands and seals this 
OOF C8 i bees Saket aS 


Attor ney. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
i Be) shad cas aes 
The foregoing contract is hereby approved in accordance with the et isions 
of section 2103 of the United States Revised Statutes (Section 81, Title 25, United 
States Code). 


~ = ---- -9 


Commissioner. 


ae mT ke ee ee 
TENOR on etne kere eegneetion , a Court of Record, do hereby certify, pursuant to 
section 2103 Revised Statutes of the United States that ___.__._._._._._____, Attorney 
Ot ew, 08 on eee See waitin WEE conve of the second part to the above 
written and hereto attached contract, in ..._ ~_- . oWn proper person and in my 
presence at —- wi mchenieens “O0k, CRO. tel oe 


194__, entered into, signed and executed in quadruplicate the said contract above 
written and hereto attached, and that ~--__--__-___--_ executed the same in 


= lo 2. Own behalf’ and of. . us is _ own free act and deed; and that 
as then stated to: tse: the eai8 us tribe of Indians is the party 
interested on the one side, and the said attorney at law of __-------------- is 
the part - _. interested on the other. 


In witness whereof, I have hereunto signed my name as Judge of said Court. 


Judge. 
DISTRICT COURT OF THE 
Gitte tlds DISTRICT 
OF THE STATE OF —........_.~ ss. 
| GP ea ae ee ee , CeeeR: a Cae CO ctectea tte oe in said 
District, do hereby certify that BO, in ence hag ee cede , whose genuine 


signature is subscribed to the annexed writing, was, at the time of signing 
the same, Judge of said Court, duly commissioned and qualified. 

In Testimony Whereof, I hereunto subscribe my name and affix the seal 
Of thie Gaia Court OF The OIF OF Kg. cn ccckneccccmeen “fa day of 
peed ton bin iy Ges 
[Seal of the ____- sak Dh anhihid Meean eins Court. ] 

- © lerk of the | District Court 
TOR TRO Giidaadieol District 
of the State of 
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BP GaSe Lk See Ace the Geieerw! the eo th ed 1 es 
a Court of Record, pursuant to section 2103 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United” States; do" hereby ‘certify that <2. oven ue etek in their 
own proper persons, and in my presence, at ______-------------------- , in the 
ROR OE Se cS es OR EG eare@ uso iSscec , 194__. 
entered into, signed and executed in quadruplicate, for and in behalf of 
Oe She ees BauibeS Indians of the State of _.._---------- , the contract 
above written and attached hereto; that, as then stated to me, the -__._--------~ 
Indians are the parties interested on the one side, and ___-----__---------~--- ; 


on the other. 
In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto signed my name as Judge of said 
Court. 


Judge. 


DISTRICT COURT FOR THE 
Seti Jig DISTRICT 
OF THE STATE OF —_------____ ss. 


Rye ee ee So 2S Clerk of the Court L Saree 3 sy : 
in said District, do hereby certify that Hon. __________________ whose genuine 
signature is subscribed to the annexed writing, was, at the time of signing 
the same, Judge of said Court, duly commissioned and qualified. 

In Testimony Whereof, I hereunto subscribe my name and affix the seal 
of the said Court at the City of _.__.___-_~- _ on the day of 
PGP) wy. = ee eee , 194_- 

aI NII gone Court.] 


Clerk of the District Court for 
the .... = District 
of the State of 
Whereas, The General Council of the __________-_ = 
to meet on the ____-__.-_ EI ITE ccna 5 te est Ae D., ee ‘ 
for the purpose of selecting an attorney or firm ‘of attorneys to re epre sent them 
in connection with their claims against the United States, and for the further 
purpose of selecting tribal delegates to enter into and execute such contract, 
therefore, after full and free discussion it was 
Resolved That the said General Council of the said tribe on the aforesaid 


. Was called 


IIR 65a, cccccrentpahe-cudiiedindendkiueite Es os eae 3 
(Name of attorney or firm) (City) (State) 
as their tribal attorney ________._____ for a period of __- years. And it 
was further 
POT OS etek ck enw fete Jia aang 


Mees athe teks, , members of the tribe be, and they were, thereupon selected as 
delegates to enter into and to execute said contract with said attorney__ for 
and on behalf of said tribe. 


Chairman of the Council. 
Attest : 


Secre vtar uv of ‘the ‘Council. 

I hereby certify that the foregoing resolutions were regularly adopted by the 
Inia Be ceckcecitiasa andcnbseuicinins: (Tribe or Band) of Indians on the ___.________ day of 
is oe ie Recess as acsben me bie nranicky 194__, A. D., after full and free discussion of the merits 
of the attorney__ and the delegates. 


Superinte nde nt. 
List of tribes and their general counsels 


Angoon, Alaska: — E. Curry, Washington, D.C. 
Chilkat, Alaska: James E. Curry, W ashington, D.C. 
Chilkoot, Alaska: James E. Curry, W ashington, D.C. 
Craig, Alaska: James E. Curry, Washington, D.C. 
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Hoonah, Alaska: James E. Curry, Washington, D. C. 
Kake, Alaska: James E. Curry, Washington, D.C. 
Hydaburg, Alaska: James E. Curry, Washington, D.C. 
Klawock, Alaska: James E. Curry, “Washington, D.C. 
Saxman, Alaska: James E. Curry, WwW ashington, D.C. 
Sitka, Alaska: James E. Curry, Washington, D.C. 
Yakutat, Alaska: James E. Curry, Washington, D.C. 
Agua Caliente, Mission Indians, California: Raymond C. Simpson, 
Long Beach, Calif. 

Arapaho, Wyoming: Wilkinson, Cragun, Barker & Hawkins, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Blackfeet, Montana: Strasser, Spiegelberg, Fried & Frank, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Cheyenne River Sioux, South Dakota: Ralph H. Case, Washington, 
D. C., and Richard W. Case, Baltimore, Md. 

Chippewa Cree, Rocky Boy’s, Montana: Robert D. Morrison, Havre, 
Mont. 

Coeur d’Alene, Idaho: Robert D. Dellwo, Spokane, Wash. 

Confederated Tribes of Colville Reservation, Mont.: Keith, Winston 
& Repsold, Spokane, Wash. 

Confederated Salish and Kootenai Tribes of Flathead Reservation, 
Mont.: Wilkinson, Cragun, Barker & Hawkins, Washington, D. C. 

Confederated Tribes of Umatilla Reservation, Oreg.: Frank F. Luce, 
Walla Walla, Wash. 

Confederated Tribes of Warm Springs Reservation, Oreg.: Owen M. 
Panner, Bend, Oreg. 

Crow, Montana: Bert W. Kronmiller, Hardin, Mont. 

Eastern Cherokee, North Carolina: Frank M. Parker, Asheville, N. C. 

Fort Belknap, Montana: John C, Harrison, Helena, Mont. 

Fort Berthold, Montana: Malloy & Malloy, Halliday, N. Dak. 

Gila River Pima-Maricopa, Arizona: Cox & Cox, Phoenix, Ariz. 

Hopi, Arizona: John S. Boyden, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Hualapai, Arizona: Marks ‘& Marks, Phoenix, Ariz. 

Jicarilla Apache, New Mexico: Roy T. Mobley, Albuquerque, N. 

Mex. 

Klamath and Modoc Tribes and Yahooskin Bands of Snakes, Ore- 
gon: J.C. O’Neill, Klamath Falls, Oreg. 

Klamath and Modoc Tribes and Yahooskin Bands of Snakes, Oregon : 
Wilkinson, Cragun, Barker & Hawkins, Washington, D. C. 

Makah, Washington: Nathan G. Richardson, Port Angeles, Wash. 

Menominee, Wisconsin: Wilkinson, Cragun, Bar ker & Hawkins, 

Washington, D.C. 

Mission Indians, California (Pala, Rincon, Campo, Inaja, Soboba, 
San Luis Rey, Manzanita, Mesa Grande, Pauma, Old Campo, La 
Jol: a, San Juan Capistrano, Pechanga, Los Coyotes, Santa Ysabel, 

saron Long, and Santa Rosa, 17 bands) : Norma M. Littell, S. King 
F unkhouser, and Rufus F. King, Jr., Washington, D. C. 

Navajo, Arizona: Norman M. Littell, S. King Funkhouser, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Nez Perce, Idaho: Theodore H. Little, Clarkston, Wash., and Strasser, 
Spiegelberg, Fried & Frank, Washington, D.C. 

Northern Cheyenne, Montana: Bert W. Kronmiller, Hardin, Mont. 
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Oglala Sioux, Pine Ridge Reservation, S. Dak.: Strasser, Spiegelberg, 
Fried & Frank, W ashington, D.C. 

Pueblo of Laguna, New Mexico: Henry Weihofen, Albuquerque, N. 
Mex. 

Quinault, Washington: Wilkinson, Cragun, Barker & Hawkins, 
Washington, D. C. 

Rosebud Sioux, South Dakota: Marvin J. Sonosky, Washington, D. C. 

Salt River Pima-Maricopa, Arizona: Marks & Marks, Phoenix, Ariz. 

San Carlos, Arizona: Marks & Marks, Phoenix, Ariz. 

Shoshone, Wyoming: King, Noble & Sonosky, Washington, D. C. 

Shoshone- Bannock, Idaho: B. W. Davis, Pocatello, Idaho. 


Standing Rock Sioux, North and South Dakota: Marvin J. Sonosky, 


Washington, D. C. 

Skokomish, Washington: Delbert W. Johnson, Shelton, Wash. 

Spokane, W: ashington: Wilkinson, Cragun, Barker & Hawkins, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Dellwo & Rudolf, Spokane, Wash. 

Swinomish Indian Tribal Community, Washington: Harwood Ban- 
nister and Warren J. Gilbert, Mount V ernon, W: ash. 

Tulalip Tribes, Washington : Lewis A. Bell, Everett, Wash. 

Ute Mountain, Colorado: Dan Milenski, Cortez, Colo. 

Ute, Southern, Colorado: McKelvey & McKelvey, Durango, Colo. 

Ute Citizens, Utah: John S. Boy den, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Ute, Uintah, and Ouray, U tah: Bolden, Tibbals, Staten & Croft, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

White Mountain Apache, Arizona: Barry De Rose, Globe, Ariz. 

Yakima, Washington: Paul M. Niebell, W ‘ashington, D. C. 


List of tribes and their claims attorneys 


Angon, Alaska: James E. Curry, Washington, D. C. 

Chilkat, Alaska: James E. Curry, Washington, D. C. 

Chilkoot, Alaska: James E. Curry, W ashington, me. 

Craig, Alaska: James E. Curry, Washington, D. C. 

Hoonah, Alaska: J: spent Curry, Washington, D. C. 

Hydaburg, Al: a James E. Curry, Washington, D.C, 

Sitka, Alaska: James E. Curry, W: ashington, “D. C. 

Klawock, Alaska : James E. Curry, WwW ashington, D.C. 

Kake, Alaska: James E. Curry, W ashington, D.C. 

Tlingit and Haida, Alaska: James E. ‘Curry, Washington, D. C.; 
William L. Paul, Jr., Juneau, Alaska; L. Frederick Paul, Seattle, 
Wash. ; C. M. Wright, Tucson, Ariz. ; Henry Roden, Juneau, Alaska ; 
Hoag & Linquist, Duluth, Minn.; and Cobb & Weissbr odt, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Tee-hit-ton, Alaska: James Craig Peacock, Washington, D. C. 

Unalakleet, Alaska : James E. Curry, Washington, D. C., and Wil- 
liam L. Paul, Jr., Juneau, Alaska. 

Acoma Pueblo, New Mexico: Sam Dazzo, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

Agere of Fort Sill, Oklahoma: Cobb & Weissbrodt, Washington, 


Apache, Jicarilla, New Mexico: Guy Martin, Washington, D. C., and 
Roy T. Mobley, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
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Apache, Mescalero, New Mexico: James E. Curry, Washington, 

D. C.; Jay H. Hoag, Duluth, Minn.; and I. S. Weissbrodt, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Apache, San Carlos, Arizona: Jay H. Hoag, Rodney J. Edwards, and 
Clarence G. Lindquist, Duluth, Minn.; David Cobb and I. S. Weiss- 
brodt, Washington, D. C.; and C. M. Wright, Tucson, Ariz. 

Apache, White Mountain, Arizona: Jay H. Hoag, Rodney J. Ed- 
wards, and Clarence G. Lindquist, Duluth, Minn.; David Cobb and 
I. S. Weissbrodt, Washington, D. C.; and C. M. Wright, Tucson, 
Ariz. 

Fort McDowell Mohave-Apache Community, Arizona: Hoag, Ed- 
wards & Lindquist, Duluth, Minn.; Cobb & Weissbrodt, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; and C. M. Wright, Tucson, Ariz. 

Yavapai Apache Indian Community, Arizona: Jay H. Hoag, Rodney 
J. Edwards, and Clarence G. Lindquist, Duluth, Minn.; Cobb & 
Weissbrodt, Washington, D. C.; and C. M. Wright, Tucson, Ariz. 

Chiricahua and Warm Springs Apache, New Mexico: Roy T. Mobley, 
Albuquerque, N. Mex., and Guy Martin, Washington, D. C. 

Arapaho, Wyoming: Wigginhorn, Hutton, Schlitz & Sheeby, Billings, 
Mont. 

Assiniboine, Fort Belknap, Mont.: Wilkinson, Cragun, Barker & 
Hawkins, Washington, D.C. 

Assiniboine, Fort Peck, Mont.: Wilkinson, Cragun, Barker & Hawk- 
ins, Washington, D. C. 

Blackfeet, Montana: Ernest L. Wilkinson, Washington, D. C. 

Caddo, Oklahoma: James E. Curry, Washington, D. C.; Hoag, Ed- 
wards & Lindquist, Duluth, Minn.; and O. R. McGuire, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Federated Indians of California: John W. Preston, Jr., Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Frederick A. Baker, Berkeley, Calif.; John W. Preston, 
Los Angeles, Calif.; and Paul M. Niebell, Washington, D. C. 

California Indians: Ernest L. Wilkinson, Washington, D. C.; Sam 
Clammer and Francis M. Goodwin, Washington, D. C. 

California Indian Group: Reginald E. Foster, Pacific Grove, Calif. ; 
Walter M. Gleason and A. Brooks Berlin, San Francisco, Calif. 

Mission (Pala, Rincon, Campo, Inaja, Soboba, San Luis Rey, Man- 
zanita, Mesa Grande, Pauma, Old Campo, La Jolla, San Juan Capi- 
strano, Pechanga, Los Coyotes, Santa Ysabel, Baron Long, and 
Santa Rosa (17 bands), California: Norman M. Littell, S. King 
Funkhouser, and Rufus G. King, Washington, D. C. 

Cabazano, California: Wing, Wing & Brown, Banning, Calif. 

Gabrieleno, California: Norman M. Littell, Washington, D.C. 

Mesa Chiquite et al. (20 bands), California: Norman M. Littell, 
Washington, DC.. 

Morongo, Ahuanga, Cahuilla, and Puerto Cruz, California: Norman 
M. Littell, Washington, D. C. 

Santa Manuel, California: Norman M. Littell, Washington, D. C. 

Torres-Martinez, California: Norman M. Littell, Washington, D. C. 

Twenty-nine Palms, California: Wing, Wing & Brown, Banning, 
Calif. 

Yana, California: Carlos M. Teran and Milton Fenton, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Yokiah, California: Charles Kasch and Leo M. Cook, Ukiah, Calif. 
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Shasta, California: Lawrence A. Schroeder, Jr., and Edwin L. Hub- 
bard, Miami, Fla. 

Santa Gertrudes and Cuyapaipe, California: Norman M. Littell, 
Washington, D. C. 

Pitt River, California: Charles Lederer, Alturas, Calif., and A. B. 
Dunne & Dunne, Dunne & Phelps, 5 an Francisco, Calif. 

Cayuga, Oklahoma: Charles E. Grounds, Seminole, Okla. 

© hemehuevi i, Arizona: Marks & Marks, Phoenix, Ariz. 

Cherokee, Oklahoma: George E. Norvell, Tulsa, Okla.; Dennis W. 
Bushyhead, Claremore, Okla.; and Earl Boyd Pierce, Muskogee, 
Okla. 

Eastern Cherokee, North Carolina: Styles & Styles and Frank M. 
Parker, Asheville, N. C. 

Cherokee Freedmen, Oklahoma: Walter H. Maloney and Albert M. 
Sullivan, Washington, D. C. 

Cheyenne-Arapaho, Oklahoma: William Howard Payne, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Cheyenne River, South Dakota: Ralph H. Case, Washington, D. C. 
and Richard W. Case, Baltimore, Md. 

Cheyenne and Arapaho, Montana: Wilkinson, Cragun, Barker & 
Hawkins, Washington, D. C. 

Chickasaw, Oklahoma: Paul L. Niebell, Washington, D. C., and Wil- 
liam A. Cornish, McAlester, Okla. 

Chinook, Washington: Frederick W. Post and Malcolm Z. McLeod, 
Seattle, Wash., and James E. Sareault, Chehalis, Wash. 

Bad River, Superior, Wisconsin: G. Arthur Johnson, Ashland, Wis., 
and Austin L. Ls thers, Jay H. Hoag, and Clarence G. Lindquist, 
Duluth, Minn. 

nee Mills and Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan: Paul L. Adams and James 

Fenlon, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich.; Austin L. Lathers, Jay H. 
fis, 1g, and Clarence C. Lindquist, Duluth, Minn. 

Bois Forte C hippewa, Minnesota: E. L. Gruber, Austin L. Lathers, 
Jay H. Hoag, and Clarence C. Lindquist, Duluth, Minn., and Henry 
C. ‘Oakey, Osceola, Wis. 

Chippewa Nation, Minnesota: Charles B. Rogers (deceased) and 
Arthur B. Honnold (deceased), of Tulsa, Okla. 

Chippewa Cree, Montana: Lawrence C. Mills, Chicago, Il. 

Fond du Lac, Minnesota: E. L. Gruber, Austin L. Lathersfi Jay H. 
Hoag, and Clarence C. Lindquist, Duluth, Minn., and Henry C. 
Oakey, Osceola, Wis. 

Grand Portage, Minnesota: E. L. Gruber, Austin L. Lathers, Jay 
H. Hoag, and Clarence C. Lindquist, Duluth, Minn., and Henry 
C. Oakey, Osceola, Wis. 

Keweenaw ‘Bay, Michigan : Austin L. Lathers, Jay H. Hoag, and 
Clarence C. Lindquist, Duluth, Minn. 

Lac Courtes Oreilles, Wi isconsin: Ward Winton, Shell Lake, Wis.; 
Jay H. Hoag, Duluth, Minn.; and Vern R. Edwards, Superior, Wis. 

Lac du Flambeau, Minnesota: Vern R. Edwards, Superior, Wis.; 
Austin L, Lathers, Jay H. Hoag, and Clarence C. Lindquist, Duluth, 
Minn. 

Leech Lake, Minnesota: Austin L. Lathers, Jay H. Hoag, and Clar- 

ence C. Lindquist, Duluth, Minn., and H. C. Oakey, Osceola, Wis. 
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Mille Lacs, Minnesota: Austin L, Lathers, Jay H. Hoag, and Clar- 
— C. Lindquist, Duluth, Minn., and Henry C. Oakey, Osceola, 
Wis. 

Minnesota Chippewa, Minnesota: Austin L. Lathers, Jay H. Hoag, 
and Clarence C. Lindquist, Duluth, Minn., and Henry C. Oakey, 
Osceola, Wis. 

Minnesota Chippewa, Minnesota: Jay H. Hoag, Austin L. Lathers, 
and Clarence C. Lindquist, Duluth, Minn. 

Ottawa-Chippewa, Michigan: Rosemary Scott, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Pembina, Minnesota: H. J. Grannis, Austin L. Lathers, Jay H. Hoag, 
and Clarence ©. Lindquist, Duluth, Minn., and Henry C. Oakey, 
Osceola, Wis. 

Pillager, Minnesota: Robert C. Bell, Jr., Stamford, Conn. 

Red Cliff, Wisconsin: G. Arthur Johnson, Ashland, Wis.; Austin L. 
Lathers, Jay H. Hoag, and Clarence C. Lindquist, Duluth, Minn. 

Red Lake, Minnesota: Austin L. Lathers, Jay H. Hoag, and Clarence 
C. Lindquist, Duluth, Minn., and Henry C. Oakey, Osceola, Wis. 

Saginaw Chippewa, Michigan: Charles B. Rogers (deceased) and 
Arthur B. Honnold (deceased), of Tulsa, Okla. 

Sokagon Chippewa, Wisconsin: H. R. Fryberger, Jr., Austin L. 
Lathers, Jay H. Hoag, and Clarence C. Lindquist, Duluth, Minn, 

St. Croix, Wisconsin: Austin L. Lathers, Jay H. Hoag, and Clarence 
C. Lindquist, Duluth, Minn. 

Turtle Mountain, North Dakota: John A. and J. Howard Stormon, 
Rolla, N. Dak.; Francis M. Goodwin and Ernest L. Wilkinson, 
Washington, D.C. 

Choctaw, Mississippi: Robert C. Handwerk, Washington, D. C.; J. A. 
Riddell, Meridian, Miss.; and William T. Weir, Philadelphia, Miss. 

Choctaw, Oklahoma: W. F. Semple, Tulsa, Okla., and Wesley E. Dis- 
ney, Washington, D. C. 

Choctaw, Oklahoma: W. F. Semple, Tulsa, Okla. 

Clallam, Washington: Frederick W. Post, Seattle, Wash. 

Coeur d’Alene, Idaho: Ralph G. Wiggenhorn, Billings, Mont.; 
Leonard S. Strahan, Lovell, Wyo.; and Wilkinson, Cragun, Barker 
& Hawkins, Washington, D. C. 

Colorado River, Arizona: C. M. Wright and Samuel P. Goddard, 
Tucson, Ariz., and David Cobb and I. 8. Weissbrodt, Washington, 
D.C. 

Colorado River, Arizona: C. M. Wright and Samuel P. Goddard, 
Tucson, Ariz. 

Chehalis, Washington: E. L. Crawford, Salem, Oreg.; Garland S. 
Ferguson III, Arlington, Va.; and Joseph W. Creagh, Arlington, 
V 


a. 

Colville, Washington: James E. Curry and I. S. Weissbrodt, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Umatilla, Oregon: Charles F. Luce, Walla Walla, Wash., and Wil- 
kinson, Cragun, Barker & Hawkins, Washington, D.C. 

Siletz, Oregon: E. L. Crawford, Salem, Oreg., and Ferguson & 
Creagh, Arlington, Va. 

Warm Springs, Oregon: T. Leland Brown and Sam Van Vactor, The 
Dalles, Oreg., and Frank E. Nash, Portland, Oreg. 
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Salish and Kootenai, Montana: Wilkinson, Cragun, Barker & Haw- 
kins, Washington, D.C. 

Umatilla, Oregon: Charles F. Luce, Walla Walla, Wash., and Eugene 
Gressman, Washington, D.C. 

Coos, Lower Umpqua and Siuslaw, Oregon: John G. Mullen, North 
Bend, Oreg. 

Creek Nation, Oklahoma: Paul M. Niebell, Washington, D. C. 

Crow Creek, South Dakota; Ralph H. Case, Washington, D. C., and 
Richard W. Case, Baltimore, Md. 

Crow, Montana: Ralph G. Wiggenhorn, Billings, Mont.; Brigham 
Young University, Dean Utah; and Ernest L. Wilkinson, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Cowlitz, Washington: Gladys Phillips, Aberdeen, Wash., and James 
E. Sareault, Chehalis, Wash. 

Delaware, Oklahoma: Wesley E. Disney, Washington, D. C.; Pritzker, 
Pritzker & Clinton, Chicago, Ill. 

Duwamish, Washington: Frederick W. Post, Seattle, Wash. 

Fort Belknap, Montana: Pritzker, Pritzker & Clinton, Chicago, Il. 

Fort Peck Sioux, Montana: Ralph H. Case, Washington, D. C., and 
Richard W. Case, Baltimore, Md. 

Fort Peck, Montana: James E. Curry and Cobb & Weissbrodt, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Fort Berthold, North Dakota: Wilkinson, Cragun, Barker & Haw- 
kins, Washington, D.C. 

Fort McDermitt, Nevada: Hoag, Edwards & Lindquist, Duluth, 
Minn., and Cobb & Weissbrodt, ata D.C. 

Flandreau Santee Sioux, South Dakota: Emerson Hopp, Minneapolis, 
Minn., and Marvin J. Sonosky, Washington, D. C. 

Gila River Pima-Maricopa, Arizona: Z. Simpson Cox, Phoenix, Ariz. 

Goshute Shoshone, Utah and Nevada: John S. Boyden, Salt Lake 
City, Utah, and E. L. Wilkinson, Washington, D.C. 

Grand Ronde, Oregon: Sanders, Gravelle, Whitlock & Howrey, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and E. L. Crawford, Salem, Oreg. 

Grand Ronde, Oregon: E. L. Crawford, Salem, Oreg., and Garland 
S. Ferguson III and Joseph E. Greagh, Eotntion. Va. 

Gros Ventre, Montana: Ernest L. Wilkinson, Washington, D. C. 

Havasupai, Arizona: Marks & Marks, Phoenix, Ariz. 

Hopi, Arizona: John S. Boyden, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Hoh, Washington: Wilkinson, Cragun, Barker & Hawkins, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Hualapai, Arizona: Marks & Marks, Phoenix, Ariz. 

Indian Peaks Paiute and Paiute, Utah, Kaibab, Arizona, and Kanosh, 
Utah: John S. Boyden, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Towa, Nebraska and Kansas: Dykema, Jones & Wheat, Detroit, Mich. 

Iowa, Oklahoma: McCarter, English & Studor, Newark, N. J., and 
Williamson, Hoge & Curry, Washington, D.C. 

Kalispel, Washington: Wilkinson, Cragun, Barker & Hawkins, 
Washington, D. C. 

Kansas or Kaw, Oklahoma: Arthur B. Honnold (deceased), of Tulsa, 
Okla. 

Kaw, Oklahoma: Dennis Bushyhead, Claremore, Okla. 

Kickapoo, Kansas: Harrison, Thomas, Spangenberg & Hull, Cleve- 


land, Ohio. 
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Kickapoo, Oklahoma: Harrison, Thomas, Spangenberg & Hull, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Kikiallus, W: ashington: Warren J. Gilbert and Harwood Bannister, 
Mount Vernon, W ash., and Frederick W. Post and Malcolm S. Me- 
Leod, Seattle, Wash. 

Kiowa, "Comanche, and Apache, Oklahoma: W. C. Lewis, Oklahoma 
City, Okla.; J. Roy Thompson, Jr., Washington, D. C.; and Frank 
Miskovsky, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Klamath and Modoc Tribes and Yahooskin Band of Snakes, Oregon : 
Ernest L. Wilkinson, Washington, D. C. 

Kootenai, Idaho: W ilkinson, Cragun, Barker & Hawkins, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Little Shell, Montana: Lawrence C. Mills, Chicago, Ill. 

Lower Brule Sioux, South Dakota: Ralph H. Case, Washington, D. C., 
and Richard W. Case, Baltimore, Md. 

Loyal Creeks, Oklahoma : George E. Norvell, Tulsa, Okla. 

Loyal Seminole, Oklahoma: George E. Norvell, Tulsa, Okla. 

Lummi, W ashington : Frederick W. Post, Seattle, Wash. 

Makah, Washington: S. B. Bassett, John Geisness, and J. Duane 
Vance, Seattle, Wash. 

Maricopa-Ak- Chin, Arizona: Z. Simpson Cox, L. J. Cox, Jr., Ira I. 
Schneier, and John A. Metheany, Phoenix, Ariz. 

Mdewankanton-Wahpekoota Sioux, Minnesota: Marvin J. Sonosky, 
Washington, D.C. 

Menominee, Wisconsin : Dwight, Koegel & Caskey, New York, N. Y. 

Miami, Oklahoma: Sonnenschein, Berkson, Lautman, Levinson & 
Morse, Chicago, Il. 

Miami, Indiana: Walter H. ene , Washington, D.C. 

Moapa, Nevada: James E. Curry, \ vashington, D. C.; Cobb & Weiss- 
brodt, Washington, D. C.; and Hoag & Lindquist, Duluth, Minn. 

Mohave, California and Axion: Harold Payne, Needles, Calif. 

Muckleshoot, Washington: Frederick W. Post, Seattle, Wash. 

Navajo, Arizona: Norman M. ee S. King Funkhouser, and 
Marvin J. Sonosky, Washington, D. C. 

Nez Perce, Idaho: Wilkinson, Cragun, Barker & Hawkins, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Nisqually, Washington: Frederick W. Post and Malcolm S. McLeod, 
Seattle, ‘Wash. 

Nooksack, Washington: Frederick W. Post, Seattle, Wash. 

Northern’ Cheyenne, Montana: Ernest L. W ilkinson, Washington, 
D. C., and William A. Brown, Helena, Mont. 

Oglala Sioux of Pine Ridge, S. Dak.: Strasser, Spiegelberger, Fried & 
Frank, W ashington, D. C. 

Omaha, Nebraska: J ay H. Hoag and Clarence C. Lindquist, Duluth, 
Minn. ; and Cobb & Weissbrodt, Washington, D.C. 

Oneida, Wisconsin: Aaron, Aaron, Schimberg & Hess, Chicago, Tl. 

Oneida, New York: Aaron, Aaron, Schimberg & Hess, Chicago, Il. 

Osage, Oklahoma: F. M. Goodwin, Washington, D. C.; Wesley E. 
Disney, Washington, D. C.; Delmas FE. Martin and George K. Nor- 
vell, Tulsa, Okla.; and Guy Martin, Washington, D. C. 

Otoe and Missouria, Oklahoma: Bat Shunatona, Wewoka, Okla., and 
Luther Bohanon, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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Ottawa, Michigan and northern Wisconsin: Charles B. Rogers (de- 
ceased) and Arthur B. Honnold (deceased), of Tulsa, Okla. 

Ottawa, Oklahoma: Harrison, Thomas, Spangenberg & Hull, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Paiute Shoshone, Nevada: Hoag, Edwards & Lindquist, Duluth, 
Minn., and Cobb & Weissbrodt, Washington, D. C. 

Shivwits, Utah: Hoag, Edwards & Lindquist, Duluth, Minn., and 
Cobb & Weissbrodt, Washington, D. C. 

Papago, Arizona: Marks & Marks, Phoenix, Ariz. 

Pawnee, Oklahoma: Wheeler & Wheeler, Tulsa, Okla. 

Peoria, Oklahoma: Brown, Dashow & Ziedman, Chicago, Ill. 

Perdido Friendly Creeks, Alabama and west Florida: C. LeNoir 
Thompson, Bay Minette, Ala.; Hugh Rozelle and Frank Horne, 
Atmore, Ala.; and Claude Pepper, Washington, D. C. 

Ponca, Oklahoma: Sonnenschein, Berkson, Lautmann, Levinson & 
Morse, Chicago, Il. 

Prairie Island Community and Lower Sioux Community, Minnesota: 
Emerson Hopp, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Puyallup, Washington: Frederick W. Post and Malcolm C. McLeod, 
Seattle, Wash. 

Pyramid Lake Paiute, Nevada: Hoag, Edwards & Lindquist, Duluth, 
Minn., and Cobb & Weissbrodt, Washington, D. C. 

Citizen Potawatomi, Oklahoma: Blake, Vorhees & Stewart, New 
York, N. Y., and Adams, Moses & Culver, Chicago, Ill. 

Forest County Potawatomie, Wisconsin: Dorr E. Warner, Cleveland, 
Ohio, and Walter H. Maloney, Washington, D.C. 

Hannahville Community, Michigan: Dorr E. Warner, Cleveland, 
Ohio, and Walter H. Maloney, Washington, D. C. 

Prairie Potawatomi, Kansas: Stone, McClure, Webb, Johnson & 
Oman, Topeka, Kans., and O. R. McGuire, Washington, D. C. 

Pueblo of Cochiti, New Mexico: Dudley Cornell, Albuquerque, N. 
Mex. 

Pueblo of Isleta, New Mexico: Dudley Cornell, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

Pueblos of James, Zia and Santa Ana, New Mexico: Dudley Cornell 
and Claud S. Mann, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

Pueblo of Laguna, New Mexico: James E. Curry, Washington, D. C.; 
Hoag, Edwards & Lindquist, Duluth, Minn.; Henry Weihofen, 
Albuquerque, N. Mex.; and O. R. McGuire, Washington, D. C. 

Pueblo of Nambe, New Mexico: Darwin P. Kingsley, Jr., New York, 
N. Y., and Karelsen, Karelsen, Rubin & Rosin, New York, N. Y. 

Pueblo of Pecos, New Mexico: Dudley Cornell and Claud S. Mann, 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

Pueblo of Acoma, New Mexico: Sam Dazzo, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

Pueblo of Santa Clara, New Mexico: Darwin P. Kingsley, New York, 
N. Y., and Karelsen, Robins & Rosenberg, New York, N. Y. 

Pueblo of San Ildefonso, New Mexico: Darwin P. Kingsley and 
Karelsen, Robins & Rosenberg, New York, N. Y. 

Pueblo of Santo Domingo, New Mexico: Darwin P. Kingsley and 
Karelsen, Robins & Rosenberg, New York, N. Y. 

Pueblo of Taos, New Mexico: Darwin P. Kingsley and Karelsen, 
Robins & Rosenberg, New York, N. Y. 

Puyallup, Washington: Frederick W. Post and Malcolm S. McLeod, 
Seattle, Wash. 
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Quapaw, Oklahoma: Vern E. Thompson and Loyd E. Roberts, Jop- 
lin, Mo., and Byron Hoffman, Miami, Okla. 

Quechan, Arizona: McCarter, English & Studer, Newark, N. J., and 
Fulton W. Hoge, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Quileute, Washington: Wilkinson, Cragun, Barker & Hawkins, 
Washington, D. C. 

Quinault, Washington: Wilkinson, Cragun, Barker & Hawkins, 
Washington, D.C. 

Reno-Sparks, Nevada: Hoag, Edwards & Lindquist, Duluth, Minn., 
and Cobb & Weissbrodt, Washington, D.C. 

Ridaught, Florida: Claude Pepper, Washington, D.C. 

Rosebud Sioux, South Dakota: Marvin J. Sonosky, Washington, 
D.C. 

Sac and Fox, Iowa: Dempsey, Mills & Casey, Chicago, Ill. 

Sac and Fox, Kansas: Pritzker, Pritzker & Clinton, Chicago, Il. 

Sac and Fox, Oklahoma: Pam, Hurd & Reichmann, Chicago, Ill. 

Salt River Pima-Maricopa, Arizona: James E. Curry, Washington, 
D. C., and C. M. Wright, Tucson, Ariz. 

Samish Tribe, Washington: Warren J. Gilbert and Harwood Ban- 
nister, Mount Vernon, Wash., and Frederick W. Post and Malcolm 
S. McLeod, Seattle, Wash. 

San Juan Islands, Washington: Warren J. Gilbert and Harwood 
Bannister, Mount Vernon, Wash., and Frederick W. Post and Mal- 
colm 8S. McLeod, Seattle, Wash. 

Santee Sioux, Nebraska: Marvin J. Sonosky, Washington, D. C. 

Seminole, Florida: John O. Jackson and Roger J. Waybright, Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 

Seminole, Oklahoma: Roy St. Lewis, Washington, D. C. 

Seneca, New York: Earle & Reilly, New York, N. Y., and Meighan & 
Necarsulmer, New York, N. Y. 

Absentee Shawnee, Oklahoma: Brown, Dashow & Zeidman, Chicago, 
Til. 

Eastern Shawnee, Oklahoma: Henry J. and Charles Aaron, Chicago, 
Ill., and Brown, Dashow & Zeidman, Chicago, Ill. 

Shawnee, Oklahoma: Hoag, Edwards & Lindquist, Duluth, Minn.; 
McGinn & Fitzharris, Escanaba, Mich.; and O. R. McGuire, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Shoshone and Bannock, Idaho: E. L. Wilkinson, Washington, D. C. 

Shoshone and Bannock, Idaho and Wyoming: Ernest L. Wilkinson, 
Washington, D.C. 

Shoshone, Wyoming: Wilkinson, Cragun, Barker & Hawkins, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Upper Sioux Community, Minnesota: Emerson Hopp, Minneapolis, 
Minn., and Marvin J. Sonosky, Washington, D.C. 

Sisseton and Wahpeton, North Dakota: Traynor & Traynor, Devils 
Lake, N. Dak.; Emerson Hopp, Minneapolis, Minn.; and Marvin J. 
Sonosky, Washington, D. C. 

Sisseton and Wahpeton, South Dakota: Emerson Hopp, Minneapolis, 
Minn., and Marvin J. Sonosky, Washington, D. C. 

Skagit, Washington: Gilbert, Bannister, Post & McLeod, Seattle, 
Wash.; Wilkinson, Cragun, Barker & Hawkins, Washington, D. C. 

Skokomish, Washington: Keith & Winston, Spokane, Wash., and 
Cobb Weissbrodt, Washington, D.C. 
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Snohomish, Washington: Frederick W. Post, Seattle, Wash. 

Snoqualmie, Washington: Wilkinson, Cragun, Barker & Hawkins, 
Washington, D. C. 

Snake or Piute (Malheur Reservation) , Oregon: C. B. McConnell and 
Bernard J. Long, Washington, D. C. 

Southern Paiute, Utah: John S. Boyden, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Squaxin, Washington: Frederick W. Post and Malcolm S. McLeod, 
Seattle, Wash. 

Steilacoom, Washington: Frederick W. Post and Malcolm S. McLeod, 
Seattle, Wash. 

Spokane, Washington: Ernest L. Wilkinson, Washington, D. C. 

Standing Rock Sioux, North and South Dakota: Marvin J. Sonosky, 
Washington, D. C. 

Stillaguamish, Washington: Warren J. Gilbert, Mount Vernon, 
Wash., and Malcolm 8S. McLeod, Seattle, Wash. 

Stockbridge-Munsee, Wisconsin: Aaron, Aaron, Schimberg & Hess, 
Chicago, Il. 

Suiattle, Washington: Frederick W. Post, Seattle, Wash. 

Suquamish, Washington: Frederick W. Post, Seattle, Wash. 

To-Moak Band, Western Shoshone, Nevada: E. L. Wilkinson, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Orville R. Wilson, Elko, Nev. 

Tonawanda, Seneca, New York: Earle & Reilly, New York, N. Y. 

Tuscarora, New York: Howard D. Moses and James R. Bryant, 
Chicago, Ill., and Blake, Vorhees & Stewart, New York, N. Y. 

Uintah and Ouray and Uncompahgre and White River Utes, Utah: 
Ernest L. Wilkinson, Washington, D.C. 

Uintah and Ouray and White River Utes, Utah: Ernest L. Wilkin- 
son, Washington, D.C. 

Uintah and Ouray and Uncompahgre Utes, Utah: Ernest L. Wilkin- 
son, Washington, D.C. 

ee and Ouray Utes, Utah: Ernest L. Wilkinson, Washington, 
7 0 


Ute Mountain, Colorado: Ernest L. Wilkinson, Washington, D. C. 

Southern Ute, Colorado: Ernest L. Wilkinson, Washington, D. C. 

Washoe, Nevada and California: George F. Wright, Elko, Nev., and 
T. G. Busha, Jr., and John Lewis Smith, Jr., Washington, D. C. 

Walker River Paiute, Nevada: Hoag, Edwards & Lindquist, Duluth, 
Minn., and Cobb & Weissbrodt, Washington, D. C. 

Winnebago, Wisconsin and Nebraska: Vern R. Edwards, Superior, 
Wis.; Rodney J. Edwards, Clarence G. Lindquist, and Jay H. Hoag, 
Duluth, Minn.; G. Arthur Johnson, Ashland, Wis.; and J. Allan 
Lind, Chicago, Il. 

Wyandotte, Oklahoma: Vern E. Thompson, Loyd E. Roberts, Joplin, 
Mo.; Frank Nesbit, Miami, Okla.; O. R. McGuire and Ivy Lee 
Buchanan, Washington, D. C.; Dorr E. Warner, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Walter H. Maloney and James Beery, Washington, D. C.; and 
Austin Lathers, Jay H. Hoag, and Clarence G. Lindquist, Duluth, 
Minn. 

Yakima, Washington: Paul M. Niebell, Washington, D. C. 

Yankton Sioux, South Dakota: Ernest L. Wilkinson, Washington, 
D. C. 

Yerington Paiute, Nevada: Hoag, Edwards & Lindquist, Duluth, 
Minn., and Cobb & Weissbrodt, Washington, D. C 
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Yuchi or Euchee, Oklahoma: J. T. Smith, Sapulpa, Okla.; Herbert 
S. French, Washington, D. C.; and Lewis M. Dabney, Jr., New 
York, N. Y. 


SpeciaAL CONTRACTS 


Apache, Jicarilla, New Mexico: Stanford Research Institute, Phoe- 
nix, Ariz. 

Apache, Mescalero, New Mexico: University of New Mexico, Albu- 
querque, N. Mex. 

Chickasaw Nation, Oklahoma: Lynn Adams, Oklahoma City, Okla., 
and F. L. Welch, Antlers, Okla. 

Choctaw Nation, Oklahoma: W. F. Semple, Tulsa, Okla. 

Confederated Tribes, Colville, Washington: Ralph W. Watson, Port- 
land, Oreg. 

Confederated Tribes, Umatilla, Oregon: Dr. Verne F. Ray, New 
Haven, Conn. 

Confederated Tribes, Warm Springs, Oregon: Frank E. Nash, Port- 
land, Oreg. 

Creek Nation, Oklahoma: W. F. Semple, Tulsa, Okla., and Paul M. 
Niebell, Washington, D.C. 

Crow Creek Sioux, South Dakota: M. Q. Sharpe, Kennebec, S. Dak. 

Crow, Montana: Burton K. Wheeler, Washington, D. C., and Bert W. 
Kronmiller, Hardin, Mont. 

Lower Brule Sioux, South Dakota: M. Q. Sharpe, Kennebec, S. Dak. 

Navajo Tribe, New Mexico: Mark Clairborne Reno, Silver Spring, 
Md. 

Navajo Tribe, Utah: Knox Patterson, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Navajo Tribe, New Mexico: Richard V. Van Valkenburgh, Window 
Rock, Ariz. 

Nez Perce, Idaho: Dr. Frederick A. Davidson, Ellensburg, Wash.; 
Dr. Francis D. Haines, Monmouth, Oreg. 

Nez Perce and Colville Tribes, Idaho and Washington: Philip J. 
Shenon and Roy P. Full, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Nez Perce, Idaho: William C. Brown, Lewiston, Idaho. 

Osage, Oklahoma: Tillman & Tillman and George V. Labadie, Paw- 
huska, Okla.; Wilkinson, Cragun, Barker & Hawkins, Washing- 
ton, D.C. ' 

Quechan, California: Fulton W. Hoge, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Seminole, Oklahoma: Charles E. Grounds, Seminole, Okla. 

Skokomish, Washington: Lyle Keith and Patrick H. Winston, Spo- 
kane, Wash., and Ralph G. Wiggenhorn, Billings, Mont. 

Standing Rock, North and South Dakota: Marvin J. Sonosky, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Ute, Uintah, and Ouray, Utah: Boyden, Tibbals, Staten & Croft, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 
















































































































































CHAPTER 6 
ORGANIZATIONS INTERESTED IN INDIAN AFFAIRS 


Summary statement 


In view of the many organizations which are presently interested 
in Indian Affairs the committee has selected 5 of these as samples and 
contacted them for information regarding their scope and function. 
In the letter of inquiry, history, purpose, constitution and bylaws, 
means of financial support, the roster of officials, membership, publi- 
cations, and role in State and Federal legislative matters were the 
principal items inquired into. 

The following material comprises for each organization, first a 
summary followed by the text of the reply from the organization 
itself. It is felt that by this means the most satisfactory account can 
be secured of how the individual organizations are structured and 
how they function. The following are treated: Arrow, Inc.; Asso- 
ciation on American Indian Affairs, Friends Committee on National 
Legislation, Indian Rights Association, and the National Congress 
of American Indians. In the case of the latter body information sub- 
mitted by it to the Legislative Reference Service in March 1956 has 
also been included. 

There are of course many other organizations interested in Indian 
affairs. To name and describe all of these would be a task of pro- 
longed research and extensive investigation. Therefore presented 
here are only a few of the prominent groups of this nature. The 
oldest of those considered here is the Indian Rights Association which 
was organized in 1882. 


Arrow, Ine. 


ORIGIN 


Because the dominant purposes of the National Congress of Ameri- 
can Indians included the influencing of legislation on behalf of the 
Indians, the NCAI was unable to obtain a tax-exempt status for its 
contributions. 

Arrow, Inc., was originally incorporated in April 1949 in Washing- 
ton, D. C., as the National C ‘ongress of American Indians Fund, Inc., 
“to promote the study of the problems of the American Indians by 
means of cooperation with the National Congress of American In- 
dians * * *”+ and as a means of solving the tax problem of the 
parent corporation. 

On October 4, 1949, the title was changed from the NCAT Fund, 
Inc., to Arrow, Inc. bi and on March 20, 19: 33, Arrow, Inc., shed all legal 
relationships with NCAT to become a completely autonomous group. 


1Taken from the charter of the National Congress of American Indians Fund, Ine. 
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PURPOSE 


Because of its tax-exempt status Arrow, Inc., does not claim to 
engage in so-called political activity or lobbying. The amended cer- 
tificate of corporation of Arrow, Inc., lists as its purpose, in part: 

In any and all ways to further public knowledge and understanding of the 
problems of the American Indian, the alleviation of his suffering and the ad- 
vancement of his welfare, including, without limiting the foregoing, the col- 


lection, collation, and dissemination of information with respect to his problems 
and needs; * * ** 


MEMBERSHIP 


Arrow, Inc., does not conduct membership meetings, although re- 
ports of program activities and other published materials are dis- 
tributed to dues-paying members, and general membership support 
is invited. However, article ILI, section 1, of the bylaws of Arrow, 
Inc., states that: “The members of the corporation shall be only such 
persons as are members of the board of directors [not less than 5 or 
more than 19 in number]. There shall be an honorary category of 
membership known as the advisory council, to which the President 
may appoint individuals to serve at the pleasure of the direc- 
tors, * * *.” Section 2 of article III states that an annual meeting 
of the membership shall be held in March of each year. 


| F. David James, Indian Affairs Section, August 8, 1957] 


The membership is self-perpetuating since membership in the board 
of directors is voted by members of the board of directors. Any 
director may resign by giving written notice to the chairman of the 
board. Vacancies may be filled by an appointment by the President 
with the advice and consent of an executive committee, “such appointee 
to hold office until the next annual meeting of the membership, at which 
time a director shall be elected for the unexpired term for which the 
director whose place has become vacant shall have been elected,” (by- 
laws, art. [V, sec. 3). 


PROGRAM 


According to a statement of policy and procedure adopted at an 
annual board meeting on March 11, 1955: 


The activities promoted by Arrow, Inc., include the assembling and publica- 
tion of materials presenting the cultural, economic, and legal conditions affecting 
Indians of the United States and Alaska; the encouragement of Indians to seek 
advanced and professional training by obtaining and granting to them scholar- 
ship assistance; the promotion of self-help research and action projects designed 
to improve living conditions and learning opportunities on reservations, and 
relations between Indians and the total community in which they live. 


2 Arrow, Inc. Amended certificate of incorporation. 2 (a). 
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Letter of April 22, 1957, from the chairman, House Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, requesting information from Arrow, 


Ine. 
Hovuss or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C., April 22,1957. 
Arrow, Ino., 


Washington, D.C. 
(Attention Mrs. Helen L. Peterson.) 

GENTLEMEN: We are analyzing the role of various organizations 
which participate in American Indian affairs, and are interested in 
learning the purpose and functions of Arrow, Inc. Therefore, we 
are inviting your cooperation in providing us information concerning 
Arrow, Inc., as follows: 

(1) Arrow’s parent organization and its relationship to 
American Indian Development. 
(2) Date and place of chartering. 
(3) Members of governing board. 
(4) Constitution and bylaws. 
(5) Statement of membership concerning dues and geographi- 
cal distribution. 
(6) Contributing organizations. 
(7) Operating procedures. 
(8) Balance sheet or financial statement. : 
Your early reply to this request will be appreciated. 
Sincerely yours, 





Ciatr Ene, Chairman. 


Repty from Arrow, Inc., including certain data, under date of 
June 3, 1957 


Arrow, Inc., 
Washington, D. C., May 7, 19857. 
Hon. Criarr ENGLE, 
House Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, | 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Sir: In response to your recent letter regarding the work | 
and aims of Arrow, Inc., we have turned it over to our legal counsel, 
Mr. William Vanden Heuvel, Donovan, Leisure, Newton & Irvine, 
2 Wall Street, New York City. We are sure he will write you soon. | 

Thank you for your interest in our work. 

Sincerely yours, 
Wits R. Errer, 
Executive Director. 


Arrow, Inc., 
Washington, D. C., June 3, 1957. 


Hon. Crarr ENGL, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 
Dear ConcressMAN Enotes: Please forgive us for not submitting 
to you earlier the information you requested in your letter of May 
22, 1957. Our legal counsel only recently submitted to us the ap- 
praisal of the relationship between Arrow, Inc., and the National 
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Congress of American Indians. This, we felt was important for you 
to have. 

1. (a) The history of Arrow, Inc., is well explained in the attached 
appraisal. 

6b) American Indian Development was started originally about 5 
years ago at a time when there was much overlapping of NCAI- 
Arrow, Inc., structure and authority. According to AID Project 
Director D’Arcy McNickle, “AID is a professional appelation * * * 
and was the creation of NCAI. The original request to the Field 
Foundation was made in the name of NCAI.” This project has been 
more or less autonomous since its inception. However, at a recent 
board meeting, the board adopted a new set of bylaws and also ter- 
minated all projects and is advising those involved of this action. 
AID, as well as other projects, must be submitted to the executive 
committee for consideration. The executive committee in turn will 
study and recommend to the board of directors their continuance 
or termination. 

2. Arrow, Inc., was originally incorporated as the National Con- 
gress of American Indians Fund, Inc., in Washington, D. C., on 
April 29, 1949. The corporation was renamed as Arrow, Inc., on 
October 4, 1949. 

3. Attached is a list of the board of directors. 

4, Attached are the bylaws and articles of incorporation. 

5. Membership in Arrow, Inc., is equivalent to serving as director 
of the corporation. There is no requirement of dues. Although the 
members of the board of directors are located in various parts of the 
country, there is no specific requirement of geographical distribution. 
Many of the board of directors have at least part Indian blood, but 
against there is no requirement in the bylaws that Indian ancestory 
be obligatory. 

6. The accountant’s report is enclosed which reports the various 
grants made for specific projects of Arrow, Inc. All contributions 
are receipted and books of the treasurer are open to inspection by 
certified public accountants, 

7. A policy statement is attached. 

8. A financial statement for 1956 is enclosed herewith. 

Should you have any further questions concerning Arrow, Inc., 
please write or call us again. 

We thank you for your interest. 

Sincerely yours, 
Louts R. Bruce, Jr., President. 


Arrow, Inoc., AND NATIONAL CONGRESS OF AMERICAN INDIANS—AN APPRAISAL 
or THEIR RELATIONSHIP 


By William J. vanden Heuvel, Esq. 


History, as well as the law, should be the concern of those individuals who are 
now obliged with charting the future course of Arrow, Inc., and the National 
Congress of American Indians (NCAI). The history of the two organizations, 
so interwoven and parallel, reveals the agreements and the conflicts which have 
left the present picture of their relationship blurred and confused. The policy- 
makers of both organizations must understand the past, and study the legal 
restrictions of the present, before they can plan intelligently for the future. 
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I, ESTABLISHMENT OF NATIONAL CONGRESS OF AMERICAN INDIANS FUND, INC. 


The winter of 1948-49 had been a particularly severe one, and among its prin- 
cipal sufferers were the Indians of the Southwest. Various representatives of 
Indian thought, particularly the leaders of NCAI, gave considerable time and 
energy to educating America about this unconscionable situation. As a result 
of their labor, contributions and other offers of help were received. A coordi- 
nated fund-raising campaign was definitely required for the emergency but the 
inability of NCAT to obtain a tax-exempt status for its contributions seriously 
hampered this effort. This exemption could not be forthcoming as long as the 
dominant purposes of NCAI included the influencing of legislation on behalf of 
the Indians. It was to solve this impasse that the National Congress of Ameri- 
ean Indians Fund, Inc., was created. 

The fund was incorporated on April 29, 1949, by its three original trustees, Ruth 
Bronson, Darcy MeNickle, and N. B. Johnson. By terms of paragraph 8 of the 
certificate of incorporation, these three trustees were empowered to choose sub- 
sequent trustees by a majority vote or according to the requirements of the 
bylaws which they might later adopt. Even though the inspiration of the fund 
is directly traceable to the emergency problems facing NCAI, it is interesting 
to note that the corporate purposes of the fund gave it broad, independent func- 
tions and powers. For instance, the charter of the fund seeks “to promote the 
study of the problems of the American Indians by means of cooperation with the 
National Congress of American Indians * * *” But the charter also authorizes 
the trustees of the fund to promote study of Indian problems “by stimulating 
attention to these problems on the part of others and by means of research and 
educational methods * * *” The fund, as an independent corporate entity, was 
also authorized to seek and provide charitable aid for the relief and rehabilitation 
of needy American Indians and tribes. 

It should be added at this point that the independent purposes of NCAT Fund, 
Inc., were indispensable prerequisites to the granting of tax exemption by the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. An organization whose contributions are not 
entitled to exemption for income tax purposes cannot circumvent that legal restric- 
tion by organizing a corporate facade which would serve as an exempt funnel for 
gifts. Thus, in April 1949, with the establishment of NCAT Fund, Inc., a new 
corporate entity was created, an independent entity whose capacity for original, 
creative activity on behalf of the American Indian depended upon the resource- 
fulness of its trustees. 
II. THE 


FUND BECOMES ARROW, INC. 





A most significant step was taken on October 4, 1949. At that time, only 
6 months after it was incorporated, the fund was substantially reorganized. Its 
name was changed to Arrow, Inc., distinctly excluding any mention of NCAI 
from its title. The corporate purposes were also amended, again excluding any 
mention of NCAI. Undoubtedly, these were steps recommended by the attor- 
neys involved to overcome internal revenue objections. These amendments can 
only be interpreted as reasserting the independence of the entity originally known 
as NCAI Fund, Inc., and now known as Arrow, Inc. One other alteration in 
the corporate charter, however, carefully retained corporate control of Arrow 
for its original sponsors. Paragraph 8 was amended so that the trustees of 
Arrow “shall be appointed by the business committee of the National Congress 
of American Indians and shall be subject to removal by said committee.” As 
of October 1949, NCAI Fund, Inc., had ceased to exist, and Arrow, Inc., had come 
into being to assist the problems of the American Indians by charitable and 
educational means, but its corporate independence was qualified by the retention 
of control by NCAI over the selection of the trustees. 








IIl. 





NCAI 





CONTROL TOTALLY ERASED FROM ARROW CHARTER 





At the convention of NCAI in 1952, its business committee was abolished by 
the executive council. This automatically required an amendment to para- 
graph 8 of the certificate of incorporation of Arrow, Ine. At that time, Will 
Rogers, Jr., as president of Arrow, took cognizance of the need for a corporate 
amendment by writing a letter to all members of the executive council of NCAT. 
This letter recommended a change in Arrow’s certificate of incorporation which 
would delete any references to the business committee of NCAI. It went on to 
say: 

“Arrow counsel have advised us that in order to protect the tax-exempt status 
of_Arrow, Arrow must be autonomous although it will, of course, still regard 
itself as affiliated with NCAI.” 
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The members of the executive council were asked to give their written approval 
of these changes and the records indicate that almost unanimous agreement of 
the council members was obtained. 

On March 20, 1953, W. W. Short, in his capacity as president of NCAI, signed 
a notarized statement on behalf of NCAI agreeing to the amendment of para- 
graph 8 of Arrow’s certificate of incorporation so that it would hereafter read: 

“The number of trustees shall be not less than 3 nor more than 15. Trustees 
shall be elected and may be removed by the members of the corporation in such 
manner as may be provided in the bylaws of the corporation.” 

At this point, whatever legal relationship which had existed between NCAI and 
Arrow was at an end. The trustees of Arrow were still empowered to adopt 
bylaws that would reinstate such an interdependence but until they did so the 
two organizations were completely separate. It was reasonable to assume that 
their common dedication to the welfare of the American Indian would present 
many opportunities for future cooperation, but this was dependent upon an 
attitude of good will, not legal obligation. 


IV. REVIEW OF CORPORATE MINUTES OF ARROW 


Outside of the corporate charter and bylaws of Arrow, there are many situa- 
tions contained in the minutes of the organization which show its early depend- 
ence on NCAI. For instance, on June 22, 1950, a resolution was passed at a meet- 
ing of the trustees of Arrow, Inc., which authorized the business committee of 
UCAI to designate the executive officer of Arrow. The financial problems faced 
by both organizations necessitated budgetary reductions. The possibility of 
cutting overhead by sharing office space and employees’ salaries was an obvious 
one. There is no evidence that funds collected by Arrow, Inc., were ever turned 
over directly to NCAI. 

In 1953, the financial problems of NCAI apparently became more critical. 
The iact that members of both organizations met together to discuss this problem 
is an indication of their close working relationship. 

In January 1954, at a meeting of Arrow trustees where the possibility of 
foundation support was discussed, a motion was passed concerning the founda- 
tion request which obliged the “draft of presentation and full material be sent 
to NCAI betore final form is decided upon.” 

As time passed, the legal autonomy of Arrow was sometimes lost in the haze of 
the working relationship with NCAI. The child was growing up but the parent 
did not want it to leave home. Several discussions were directed toward the 
disentanglements of the past and present. During one such discussion in Febru- 
ary 1954, the executive director of NCAI warned that “Arrow must be willing to 
be a supporting arm and must stand in the background.” At a meeting on March 
30, 1954, the president of NCAI recommended that the New York office of Arrow 
be closed. He expressed concern because Arrow was listed as an affiliate of 
NCAI and he insisted that NCAI must have absolute control if its name was used. 
This meeting focused some basic considerations for both organizations. On the 
one hand it was argued that Arrow should be a service adjunct of NCAI, helping 
it to raise funds for projects which NCAI could operate; and on the other hand 
it was proposed by an important officer of NCAI, that Arrow continue completely 
independent. Difficult financial straits clouded the basic problems for both 
organizations. Various suggestions were made to investigate the relationship 
between Arrow and NCAT in the light of internal revenue regulations but only the 
surface symptoms were attacked. The basic relationship, which could only be 
revealed through the history of the corporate documents, continued essentially 
untouched. 

To illustrate the changes that had occurred in the public concept of Arrow, it 
is interesting to read the minutes of the annual convention of NCAT in 1950 
and then compare those minutes with a-statement of policy and procedure 
adopted by the Arrow board of directors in 1955. For instance, at the 1950 
convention, one of the NCAT speakers said : 

“At the last convention it was decided that NCAI would sponsor Arrow but 
only on condition that it would be under the control of the officers of this 
organization.” 

Hle was seconded by another speaker who was quoted as saying: 

“Arrow is a part of NCAI. It is nonpolitical and controlled by the Indian 
board of directors * * *,” 
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In 1955, however, the board of directors of Arrow had this to say: 

“Arrow, Inc., is a nonprofit organization incorporated in the District of Colum- 
bia, and has for its purposes the advancement of Indian welfare and education 
* * *, Control and supervision over the affairs of Arrow, Inc., are in a board 
of directors, the membership of which is self-perpetuating and subject to regu- 
larly adopted bylaws. In its actions and decisions Arrow, Inc., is independent 
of any other organization. As a matter of policy, Arrow, Inc., is nonpartisan 
and may not participate in lobbying activities.” 


Vv. CONCLUSIONS 


It has sometimes been said that “Arrow is independent for tax purposes,” 
implying that Arrow is only a “paper” corporation serving the interests of other 
groups. This cannot be an accurate statement. To achieve the advantages of 
tax exemption which the Government of the United States grants to encourage 
certain public enterprises, Arrow, Inc., must be an organization which is inde- 
pendent in fact and deed. It cannot be independent only for purposes of tax 
exemption; rather, its contributions are tax exempt because of its independent 
charitable purposes which Arrow’s activities must verify. 

Whatever the past history of Arrow, Inc., its present status is what this board 
of directors says it is. In determining the future relationship of Arrow, Inc., 
and NCAI two simple facts must be remembered : 

1. Arrow is granted tax-exempt status for purposes of contributions; and 

2. NCAI is not. 
This limits Arrow in certain ways. For instance, neither Arrow nor any of its 
projects can sustain activities which may be termed “political.” No substantial 
part of Arrow’s activities may be “lobbying.” Bach project which Arrow is asked 
to undertake should be carefully scrutinized. Any proposals for joint ventures 
should be examined in the light of legal limitations. The Bureau of Internal 
Revenue has adopted policies within the last 12 months which require stricter 
interpretation of the tax exemption it grants for charitable and educational 
activities. The Bureau has begun to seriously question the relationship of exempt 
organizations with nonexempt groups. These are factors which the board of 
directors of Arrow must evaluate carefully in charting future decisions and 
projects. 

In the final analysis it will be attitudes more than law which will control the 
relationship between Arrow and NCAI. The personnel of both groups have 
unselfishly given of their time, energy, and abilities to help the American Indian 
realize his proper place in American society. An attitude of appreciation for 
each other’s independence is essential. An attitude of good will toward each 
other’s activities is equally indispensable to solve many of the problems which 
have plagued these past several years. 





BoarD OF Directors, ARROW, INC., WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 


Will Rogers, Jr., honorary president, Beverly Hills, Calif. 

Louis R. Bruce, Jr., president, Richfield Springs, N. Y. 

Peru Farver, vice president, Arlington, Va. 

Ruth M. Bronson, San Carlos, Ariz. 

Robert E. Burnette, Rosebud, S. Dak. 

E. Thomas Colosimo, Washington, D. C. 

Joseph R. Garry, Garry, Idaho. 

Yeffe Kimball, New York, N. Y. 

Paul Niebell, Washington, D. C. 

Lawrence Nott, New York, N. Y. 

Vyola Olinger, Downey, Calif. 

Charles Schwep, New York, N. Y. 

Dr. Sol Tax, Chicago, Tl. 

Ruth Thompson, Greenwich, Conn. 

Glen A. Wilkinson, Washington, D. C. 

Staff: 
Florence Rengo, secretary-treasurer, Washington, D. C. 
William Vanden Heuvel, legal counsel, New York, N. Y. 
Leopold & Linowes, accountants, Washington, D. C. 
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Arrow, Inc. (FORMERLY NATIONAL CONGRESS OF AMERICAN INDIANS Fun», INC.) 
AMENDED CERTIFICATION OF INCORPORATION 


This is to certify that we, the undersigned trustees of National Congress of 
American Indians Fund, Inc., being the full board of trustees thereof, in accord- 
ance with the pertinent provisions of section 604, title 29 of the District of 
Columbia Code, do hereby consent to the amendment of the certificate of incor- 
poration of said National Congress of American Indians Fund, Inc., as hereafter 
set forth: 

1. The name of the organization is hereby changed from National Congress of 
American Indians Fund, Inc., to Arrow, Ine. 

2. Paragraph “third” is hereby amended by deletion of the language thereof 
and substitution of the following: 

The purposes for which it is to be formed are: 

(a) In any and all ways to further public knowledge and understanding of 
the problems of the American Indian, the alleviation of his suffering and the 
advancement of his welfare, including, without limiting the foregoing, the collec- 
tion, collation, and dissemination of information with respect to his problems 
and needs; to aid and support such other welfare organizations (including, with- 
out limiting the foregoing, hospitals, schools, sanatoriums, and vocational cen- 
ters) aiding the American Indian as the members shall from time to time deem 
advisable; to solicit contributions of money, services, and other property for; 
and generally to encourage and assist in carrying out, the foregoing purposes in 
every way, including furnishing financial and other assistance to such welfare 
and educational organizations and groups as the members shall from time to time 
deem advisable. 

(b) In furtherance but not in limitation of the foregoing, the corporation 
shall have power and authority : 

(1) To acquire money, securities, or other property, real or personal, or 
rights or services of any nature, by gift, legacy, or otherwise, without limita- 
tion as to amount or otherwise, without limitation as to amount or value 
except such limitation, if any, as may now or hereafter be imposed by law; 
to hold, invest, use or license others to use, sell, or otherwise dispose of any 
money, securities, property, rights, or services so acquired ; and 

(2) To exercise any and all powers (including the borrowing of money 
and securing of the same, the making of conveyances, assignments, and 
contracts, and the incurring of obligations) which may be conferred by law 
and which may be necessary or appropriate to the purposes above men- 
tioned. 

In the event of the dissolution of the corporation, all of its property and 
assets shall pass or be transferred by action of the trustees of the corporation 
with the approval of the District Court of the United States for the District of 
Columbia, or in case of the failure of the trustees to act, by direction of said 
court, to a corporation or corporations (organized under the laws of the United 
States of America or any State thereof) whose property and assets are likewise 
devoted to purposes substantially as the above-described purposes, in trust for 
such purpose. 

The corporation is not organized for pecuniary profit, and shall not engage in 
any actiivties for pecuniary profit, and no officer, director, member, or employee 
of the corporation shall receive any pecuniary profit from the operations thereof 
except reasonable compensation for services in effecting or carrying out one or 
more of its activities. 

The corporation shall have all power that may be conferred upon corpora- 
tions formed under title 29, section 6 of the Code of Laws of the District of 
Columbia. 

3. Paragraph “eighth” is hereby amended by deletion of the language thereof 
and substitution of the following: 

“The number of trustees shall not be less than 3 nor more than 9. Trustees 
shall be appointed by the business committee of the National Congress of 
American Indians and shall be subject to removal by said committee.” 

In witness whereof, we have hereunto set our hands and seals, this 5th day of 
October 1949. 

RutH M. Bronson. 
D’ArcY MCcNICKLE. 
N. B. JOHNSON. 
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NATIONAL CONGRESS OF AMERICAN INDIANS 


CONSENT TO AMENDMENT OF THE CERTIFICATE OF INCORPORATION OF ARROW, INC. 












The National Congress of American Indians does hereby consent to the follow- 
ing amendment to the certificate of incorporation of Arrow, Inc., a nonprofit cor- 
poration incorporated under title 29 of the Code of Laws of the District of Co- 
lumbia : 

1. Paragraph “Eighth” of said certificate (as amended) is hereby amended by 
deleting the language thereof and substituting the following: 

“The number of trustees shall be not less than three (3) nor more than fifteen 
(15). Trustees shall be elected and may be removed by the members of the 
corporation in such manner as may be provided in the bylaws of the corporation.” 

In witness whereof, the National Congress of American Indians has caused 


this instrument to be executed by its duly authorized officer this 20th day of 
March 1953. 


























NATIONAL CONGRESS OF AMERICAN INDIANS, 
By W. W. Suort, President. 


Arrow, Inc. (A DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA CORPORATION, FORMERLY NATIONAL CON- 
GRESS OF AMERICAN INDIANS Funp, INc.) 


CERTIFICATE OF AMENDMENT TO CERTIFICATE OF INCORPORATION 





The undersigned, Yeffe Kimball, vice president of Arrow, Inc., a nonprofit cor- 
poration incorporated under title 29 of chapter 6 of the Code of Laws of the 
District of Columbia, and Andreau M. Yankton, its secretary, do hereby certify: 

That the certificate of incorporation of the said Arrow, Inc. was filed and 
recorded in the Office of the Recorder of Deeds for the District of Columbia on 
April 29, 1949, and that said certificate of incorporation was amended and the 
name of the corporation changed from National Congress of American Indians 
Fund, Inc., to Arrow, Inc., by a certificate of amendment filed and recorded in 
the aforesaid office on October 7, 1949; and 

That two-thirds of the trustees of the said Arrow, Inc., have duly consented 
to the further amendment of its certificate of incorporation as follows: 

1. Paragraph eighth of said certificate (as amended) is hereby amended by 
deleting the language thereof and substituting the following: 

“The number of Trustees shall be not less than three (3) nor more than fifteen 
(15). Trustees shall be elected and may be removed by the members of the 
Corporation in such manner as may be provided in the By-Laws of the Corpora- 
tion.” 

Amendment to certificate of incorporation of the Arrow, Inc., dated the 18th day 
of May, 1953, and recorded the 2d day of July, 1953, at 10: 53 a. m. 
















Arrow, Inc., PoLicy AND PROCEDURE 


(Adopted at the final session of the annual board meeting March 11, 1955. 
Amended February 28, 1956, and November 8, 1956) 






1. Organization.—Arrow, Ine., is a nonprofit organization, incorporated in 
the District of Columbia, and has for its purposes the advancement of Indian 
welfare and education. To achieve this purpose it assists and works primarily 
with the National Congress of American Indians and cooperates with other 
organizations whose aims are similarly directed. Control and supervision over 
the affairs of Arrow, Inc., are in a board of directors, the membership of which 
is self-perpetuating and subject to regularly adopted bylaws. In its actions 
and decisions, Arrow, Inc., is independent of any other organization. As a 
matter of policy, Arrow, Inc., is nonpartisan and may not participate in lobbying 
activities. 

2. Membership.—While general membership support is invited, Arrow, Inc., 
does not conduct membership meetings, though from time to time reports of 
program activities and other published materials are distributed to dues-paying 
members. 
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3. Program.—The activities promoted by Arrow, Inc., include the assembling 
and publication of materials presenting the cultural, economic, and legal con- 
ditions affecting Indians of the United States and Alaska; the encouragement 
of Indians to seek advanced and professional training by obtaining and granting 
to them scholarship assistance; the promotion of self-help research and action 
projects designed to improve living conditions and learning opportunities on 
reservations, and relations between Indians and the total community in which 
they live. 

4. Grants and donations.—Arrow, Ince., is concerned that activities carried 
on in its name shall start with Indian planning, shall make full use of profes- 
sional advice, and shall be executed in a manner to reflect credit on all parties 
associated with it. Grants of funds to Arrow, Inc., shall only be accepted 
if they are made under conditions which are compatible with the basic purposes 
of the organization. Applications to foundations, formal or informal, for funds 
or projects shall be made only by the President and/or executive director and/or 
project director or others, as authorized by the board or executive committee. 

5. Procedures on personnel.—Persons employed by Arrow, Inc., or in authorized 
field projects shall enter into an agreement which states the terms of employ- 
ment, including rate of pay, period of employment, travel allowances, per diem 
rates while in travel status, annual and sick leave, any special conditions 
which may be agreed upon. In general, it shall be the aim of the organization 
to be guided by the following personnel policies : 

(a) To pay for services at rates comparable to those paid within similar 
fields. As nearly as possible, incentive promotions shall follow the general 
practice prevailing in similar fields. In preparing requests to foundations for 
project expenses, the estimates of cost shall be based on adequate salary and 
promotion plans. 

(b) Volunteer services shall be accepted under clearly stated terms as to 
duties, limitations, and accountability. 

(c) Travel whether by automobile or by public transportation shall be by 
the most direct route and in the most economical manner available. Expenses 
shall be on a per diem basis of $10 per day plus 9 cents per mile when you 
furnish your own transportation or the cost of public transportation when it 
is used. Vouchers must be submitted within 15 days following the conclusion 
of each trip to be allowed. Authorization in writing for travel and mode of 
travel outside the usual project area shall be obtained in advance from the 
project director, in the case of project employees; from the president or the 
person designated by him in the case of the executive director; or the executive 
director, in the case of other employees of Arrow, Inc. A report covering nature 
of travel (including receipts for expenditures of $4 or more) expenses, and 
other matters of interest shall be submitted to the person authorizing travel 
at the conclusion of each trip or at other specified times. Usual, necessary, 
and reasonable travel by the executive secretary, project director, and assistant 
project director are authorized. Authorization for other travel shall be issued 
in writing by the executive director, or, in the absence of the executive secretary 
or in the case of travel by the executive director, by the president or person 
designated by him. 

(d) Employees of Arrow, Inc., or of any field project shall be entitled to 
annual leave, after completing a year of employment, in the case of permanent 
employees, at the rate of 1 working day for each month of employment; sick 
leave for the same class of employees shall accrue at the rate of one-half working 
day for each month of employment. If accrued sick leave has not been utilized 
in the course of a year, it may be converted, in the discretion of the proper 
supervising officer into annual leave. Requests for annual or sick leave if 
possible shall be approved in advance by the project director, in the case of 
employees of field projects, and, by the chairman, or person designated by him, 
in the case of employees of Arrow, Ine. For the purposes of this section, a 
permanent employee shall be one whose tenure is of indefinite duration. 

6. Fiscal procedures.—(da) All funds paid into Arrow, Inc., from whatever 
source derived shall be deposited in a bank designated by the board. In the 
ease of funds contributed for a specific purpose, a limitation account shall 
be created to fulfill the requirements of the grant, and no funds in such a 
limitation account shall be used for other purposes, except that, in accepting 
grants for such specific purposes, the consent of the grantor shall be obtained 
if possible to divert a per centum for administrative costs. In the case of 
funds contributed for which no purpose is specified, the board or a person to 
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be named by the board shall determine the uses which may be made of such 
funds. 

(b) An annual operating budget shall be prepared by the executive director 
and submitted for approval by the board of directors of Arrow, Inc. All 
expenditures shall be in accordance with the operating budget and in a manner 
prescribed by the board of directors. 

(c) An annual operating budget shall be prepared by the project director 
and submitted for approval by the board of directors for each field project, 
and thereafter operations shall be in accordance with such budget. In the 
ease of field projects being initiated or in which a considerable number of 
unknown factors are to be anticipated, the project director may transfer amounts 
not to exceed 10 percent of any budget item to any other item without prior 
approval of the board of directors. 

(d) Systems of vouchering and accounting shall be prepared by the executive 
director and submitted for approval by the board of directors. 


—, Executive Director. 








BYLAWS OF ARROW, INC. 
ARTICLE I, NAME AND PURPOSES 


Section 1. Name.—This corporation shall be known as Arrow, Inc. 

Section 2. Purposes.—The purposes of Arrow, Inc., are: 

To alleviate the suffering of the American Indian and advance his general 
welfare. 

To initiate, support, and assist projects designed to raise the standards of 
living, health, and education of the American Indian and his tribal units. 

To further public knowledge and understanding of the problems of the Ameri- 
can Indian. 

To work with other Indian organizations whenever possible. 

The general purposes and powers of the corporation are as set forth in its 
certificate of incorporation. 

ARTICLE Il. OFFICES 


The principal office of the corporation shall be in the District of Columbia or 
at such other place as may be designated by the board of directors. The corpo- 
ration may also have offices at such other places as the board of directors may 
from time to time appoint or the purposes of the corporation may require. 


ARTICLE Ill. MEMBERSHIP 


Section 1. Members.—The members of the corporation shall be only such per- 
sons as are members of the board of directors. There shall be an honorary 
eategory of membership known as the advisory council, to which the president 
may appoint individuals to serve at the pleasure of the directors, such appoint- 
ments to be subject to ratification at the next subsequent meeting of the board 
of directors. 

Section 2. Annual meeting—The annual meeting of the membership shall be 
held in March of each year. The place, day, and the time of such meeting shall 
be such as the chairman or the president shall fix unless otherwise arranged by 
the last meeting of the membership. 

Section 3. Special meetings.—Special meetings of the membership may be 
called by: The annual meeting of the members, the chairman of the board of 
directors, the president, or any five members on notice signed by them specify- 
ing the purpose and the time, and the corporation’s principal office as the place 
of such meeting. Such meeting shall not be called on less than 10 days’ notice. 

Section 4. Quorum.—One-half of the members, or if one-half is more than 7 
members, then 7 members present in person or by proxy shall constitute a quorum 
at membership meetings except as otherwise prescribed by law, but a lesser num- 
ber shall be sufficient to adjourn the meeting. No member shall be allowed to 
hold more than two proxies at any meeting. 

Section 5. Notice of meetings.—Not less than 10 nor more than 40 days before 
the annual meeting of the members, notice of such meeting shall be served per- 
sonally or by mail upon each member, except as otherwise prescribed by law. 
The chairman or the president may call such other meetings of the members 
as he believes desirable. There shall be no meetings of the members, however, 
without notice to the members as herein provided. 
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ARTICLE IV. BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Section 1. Number of directors.—The business and affairs of the corporation 
shall be managed and controlled by a board of not less than 5 nor more than 
19 directors. 

Section 2. Hlection.—Directors shall be elected at the annual meeting of the 
membership for a term of 3 years, or until their successors have been chosen, in 
accordance with the 3 classifications established by the annual meeting in 1955. 
A director shall automatically assume office by his attendance at his first board 
meeting. Directors shall be chosen at such meetings by a majority of the votes 
of the members voting either in person or by proxy. The president shall have 
the power to appoint one director to serve at his pleasure. No more than 18 
directors shall be elected so that the president’s power of appointment shall be 
preserved. 

Section 3. Resignation and vacancies.—Any director may resign by giving 
written notice to the chairman of the board of his intention so to do and of the 
date upon which his resignation shall become effective, and he shall cease to be 
a director upon the date so specified in such notice without further action by 
the board. Any vacancy on the board of directors, however occasioned, may be 
filled by an appointment by the president with the advice and consent of the 
executive committee, such appointee to hold office until the next annual meeting 
of the membership, at which time a director shall be elected for the unexpired 
term for which the director whose place has become vacant shall have been 
elected. ; 

Section 4. Annual meeting of directors.—The annual meeting of the board of 
directors for which no notice is required shall be held immediately after the 
adjournment of the annual meeting of the members of the corporation and at 
the place of such meeting. 

Section 5. Special meetings of directors.—Special meetings of the board of 
directors shall be called by the secretary upon the order of the chairman, or 
president, or any five of the directors. Notice of special meetings shall be given 
to the directors by mailing the same to the last known post-office address at least 
10 days before the meeting. Meetings may be held without notice at any time 
if all the directors are present or if at any time before or after the meeting those 
not present waive notice of the meeting in writing. 

Section 6. Quorum.—At all meetings of the board of directors one-third of the 
entire board but never less than five directors shall constitute a quorum, but 
less than a quorum may adjourn such meeting from time to time until a quorum 
is present. Except as otherwise provided by law or in these bylaws any act of 
the majority of the directors constituting a quorum shall constitute the act of 
the board of directors. 

Section 7. Powers.—All the corporate powers except such as are otherwise 
provided for in these bylaws and in the laws of the District of Columbia, shall 
be and are hereby vested in and shall be exercised by the board of directors. 
The board of directors may, in general resolution, delegate to committees of 
their own number or to officers of the corporation such powers as they may see 
fit. 

Section 8. Hrecutive committee—The board directors shall elect at their 
annual meeting an executive committee of not less than 3 nor more than 7 
members which shall include the president who will be the presiding officer. 
Vacancies on the executive committee, however occasioned, may be filled by 
presidential appointment, subject to ratification by the next meeting of the 
directors. Such executive committee shall meet at least quarterly and shall 
possess and may exercise during the intervals between the meetings of the board 
of directors all the powers of the board of directors including the power to 
authorize the corporate seal to be affixed to any’and all documents and papers 
which may require the same to be affixed thereto, in such manner as to the 
executive committee deems for the best interest of the corporation, in all cases 
in which specific directions shall not have been given by the board of directors. 
All the proceedings of the executive committee shall be reported to the board of 
directors at its next succeeding meeting, and shall be subject to revision or alter- 
ation by the board, provided that no rights of third persons shall be affected by 
such revision or alteration. One-half of the members of the executive committee, 
but not less than three such members shall constitute a quorum at any meeting. 
The executive committee may from time to time, subject to the approval of the 
board of directors, prescribe rules and regulations for the calling and conduct of 
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meetings of the executive committee and other matters relating to its procedure 
and the exercise of its power. 

Section 9. Finance committee——The president, with the approval of the execu- 
tive committee, shall appoint a finance committee of not less than 3 nor more than 
5 members. The treasurer shall be an ex officio member of this committee. The 
finance committee shall have general supervision of the investments of the cor- 
poration, shall have power to invest and reinvest the funds of the corporation, 
and their investments need not be limited to securities legal for trust funds in 
the District of Columbia. The committee shall be obliged to obtain the advice of 
investment counsel and submit semiannual reports of its activities to the board 
of directors. 

Section 10. Nominating committee——There shall be a nominating committee 
consisting of 3 directors appointed by the president at least 3 months before 
the annual meeting, which shall be responsible for presenting a slate of nom- 
inations for officers, directors, and executive committee members at the meeting 
of the membership and the board of directors. Such recommendations shall be 
submitted with the notice of meeting. No director, however, shall be recom- 
mended for reelection who has not attended, without good and sufficient reason, 
the preceding two annual meetings. 

Section 11. Other committees.—The board of directors may create and discon- 
tinue standing and special committees as it finds necessary or desirable. The 
executive committee may create such committees, subject to the approval of the 
board of directors at its next meeting. The board may prescribe the size for 
a quorum, otherwise to be a majority of any committee. Members and chair- 
men of the committees shall be appointed by the president acting with the advice 
of the executive committee. Such members and chairmen need not be members 
of the corporation. 


ARTICLE V. OFFICERS 





Section 1. The corporation may have the following officers : 
(a) Honorary chairmen. 
(b) Chairman of the board of directors. 
(c) President. 
(d) Vice presidents. 
(e) Executive director. 
(f) Secretary. 
(g) Assistant secretary. 
(h) Treasurer. 
(i) Assistant treasurer. 
(j) Such other officers as provided by section 5 of this article. 

Section 2. Election and qualifications.—Officers of the corporation, with the 
exception of the executive director, shall be elected annually by the board of 
directors at its annual meeting. The executive director may be employed by 
contract for a period up to 3 years, said contract being subject to ratification by 
the board of directors. 

The chairman, president, and vice presidents shall be selected from among 
the directors. 

Any vacancies among the officers may be filled by the board at any meeting 
whose listed purposes include such action. No provisions herein shall preclude 
any individual from holding mofe than one office concurrently. 

Any officer may be removed from office, either with or without cause, at any 
time by the affirmative vote of a majority of the members of the board of di- 
rectors then in office. 

Section 3. Resignations and vacancies.—Any officer may resign by giving notice 
to the board of directors of his intention so to do and of the date upon which 
his resignation shall become effective, and his tenure of office shall terminate 
upon the date specified in such notice, without action by the board of directors. 
A vacancy in any office may be filled for the unexpired term by the executive 
committee, subject to confirmation at the next meeting of the board of directors. 

Section 4. Powers and duties of officers.—The officers of the corporation shall 
each have such powers and duties as generally pertain to their respective offices, 
as well as such powers and duties as from time to time may be conferred by 
the board of directors. 

The chairman of the board shall preside at meetings of the membership and 
the board of directors. 

The president shall be charged with supervising the executive policies of the 
corporation. He shall be the chief executive officer of the corporation, and, as 
such, shall have power to make and execute contracts, conveyances, and in- 
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struments on behalf of the corporation. He shall have the power, with the treas- 
arer, to execute all annual and other reports or statements of the corporation. 
He shall also have power to delegate all or any part of his duties to other officers. 
He shall be an ex officio member, with vote, of all committees. In the absence 
of the chairman, he shall preside at meetings of the membership and the board 
of directors. He shall serve as chairman of the executive committee. His 
decisions affecting the appointment or removal of executive personnel may be 
execute only with the approval of the executive committee. 

The vice president shall act in the absence of the president or when he is in- 
capacitated, and, in case of the removal, resignation, or death of the president, 
the senior vice president shall become acting president until the vacancy has 
been filled or other action has been taken by the board of directors. 

The honorary chairman shall have no specified duties, but shall have the right 
to attend all meetings of the board of directors. 

The executive director shall be charged with the general execution of the 
policies and business of the corporation. His duties shall include the employ- 
ment and termination of employment of administrative personnel, subject to 
approval of the executive committee. He shall supervise and direct the corpora- 
tion’s staff and the administration of the corporation’s business. He shall pre- 
pare and submit to the directors and executive committee, budgets, plans, and 
recommendations as to policies and projects of the corporation and quarterly 
reports on the corporation’s activities. He or the president shall sign all in- 
struments in the name of the corporation. He shall have the responsibility to 
authorize payment of corporate debts. He shall attend all meetings of the 
board of directors and the executive committee. When practical, he shall at- 
tend meetings of all other committees and report the proceedings thereof to the 
next succeeding meeting of the board of directors or executive committee. 
The corporate records and correspondence of the corporation shall be in his 
charge. He shall perform such other duties as may be assigned to him by the 
board of directors, the executive committee, or the president. 

The treasurer shall have charge of all receipts and disbursements and shall 
be custodian of the funds of the corporation. He shall keep or cause to be 
kept correct books of account of all its business and transactions, which shall 
be open at all times to inspection by any director. He shall render to the chair- 
man of the board, the president or the board of directors, upon request, an 
account of the financial condition of the corporation and of his transactions as 
treasurer. He shall deposit all funds of the corporation in such depository or 
depositories as the board of directors may select and shall disburse the funds 
of the corporation pursuant to resolutions adopted by the board of directors or 
to regulations prescribed by the board of directors. He shall, at least 10 days 
before the annual meeting of the board of directors, submit a report of property, 
receipts, and disbursements of the corporation, and the financial condition of 
the corporation. He shall perform all duties generally appertaining to the office 
of treasurer and such other duties as may be assigned to him from time to time 
by the board of directors. 

The assistant treasurer shall assist the treasurer and shall at all times be 
subject to the orders of the president and treasurer of the corporation. 

The secretary shall keep or cause to be kept a record of the proceedings of 
the board of directors and of the membership. 

The assistant secretary shall assist the secretary and shall at all times be 
subject to orders of the president and secretary of the corporation. 

Section 5. Additional offices—The board of directors may create any addi- 
tional office, define the duties thereof, and determine the means of selection of 
the first incumbent thereof, and may discontinue any office or redefine the 
duties thereof as from time to time seems desirable. 


ARTICLE VI. MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 


Section 1. Contracts——No member, director, officer, employee, agent, or repre- 
sentative of the corporation shall have power or authority to bind the corpora- 
tion by any contract, agreement, undertaking, commitment, or engagement or 
to pledge its credit or to render it pecuniarily liable for any purpose or on any 
account unless or until authorized to do so by these bylaws or by resolution of 
the board of directors. 

Section 2. Bxrecution of checks.—All checks, drafts, notes, and orders for the 
payment of money by the corporation shall be signed by such officers or agents 
as the board of directors may designate. 
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Section 3. Waiver of notice.—Any notice required to be given by these bylaws 
may be waived by the person entitled thereto. 

Section 4. Fiscal year.—The fiscal year of the corporation shall begin on the 
ist day of February and shall end on the 31st day of January in each year. 

Section 5. Seal.—The seal of the corporation shall be circular in form and 
shall bear the inscription on its outer edge “Arrow, Inc.,” and in the center, 
“Corporate Seal, 1949, District of Columbia.” 

Section 6. Auditing.—At least 1 month prior to the annual meeting of the 
membership and the board of directors, the treasurer shall cause the accounts 
of the corporation to be audited and the auditors shall submit a full statement 
of the finances of the corporation to the board of directors. 


ARTICLE VII. AMENDMENTS 


Section 1. Amendment by members.—At any meeting of the members of the 
corporation at which a quorum is present these bylaws may be altered, amended, 
or repealed by a two-thirds vote of the members represented at the meeting, 
provided that notice of the meeting sets forth the proposed recommendations, 
amendment, or repeal. 


Association in American Indian Affairs 


The objects of the Association on American Indian Affairs, Inc., 
are stated in the bylaws of the organization (April 1948) as follows: 

The object of the association is to promote the welfare of the American Indian 
in the United States by creating an enlightened public opinion; by assisting 
and protecting him against encroachment of his constitutional rights; by aiding 
in the improvement of health and educational conditions and in preserving and 
fostering his arts and crafts; and in furtherance of this object, it shall gather 
and disseminate facts bearing on the welfare of the Indians and shall assist in 
formulating and making effective a constructive national policy on Indian 
affairs. 

Various methods are used by the organization to implement these 
objectives. 

The association, individually and in cooperation with other inter- 
ested organizations, has meme several conferences where ques- 
tions concerning Indian affairs were discussed. As a result of these 
conferences several reports have been published. 

Similarly, the organization either separately or in cooperation with 
other organizations, has participated in preparing reports about In- 
dian reservations and problems of Indian health and education. 

Sometimes lette rs or memorandums are sent to Government agencies 
or the Congress expressing views of the organization on Government 
policies or legislation. 

On several occasions the general counsel of the organization has 
articipated in writing amicus curiae briefs in cases involving 
ndians. 

Many of the organization’s reports appear in the magazine, the 

American Indian, a periodical published by the Association on Ameri- 
can Indian Affairs. 


Association on American Indian Affairs 


Located at 48 East 86th Street, New York 28, N. Y. 

LaVerne Madigan, executive director. 

Membership: Individuals, 2,000; regional branches, 3. 

Purpose and activities: To promote the welfare of the American 
Indian in the United States by creating an enlightened public opinion, 
by assisting and protecting him against encroachment of his con- 
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stitutional rights, by aiding him in the improvement of health and 
educational conditions, and in preserving and fostering his arts and 
crafts. The association gathers and disseminates facts bearing on the 
welfare of the Indians and assists in formulating and making effec- 
tive a constructive national policy on Indian affairs. 

Periodicals: The American Indian, magazine; Indian Affairs, 
newsletter, occasional issues; $3 a year for both. 

Page 659, Social Work Year Book, New York, National Associa- 
tion of Social Workers, 1957. 


Letter from the chairman, House Committee on Interior and Insular 
A ffars, under date of April 22, 1957, requesting information from 
the Association on American Indian A ffairs 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C., April 22, 1957. 
Mr. Ottver La Farce, 
President, Association on American Indian A ff airs, Inc., 
New York, N.Y. 
Dear Mr. La Farce: We are analyzing the importance of some of 
the citizen interest in Federal-Indian relationships. Therefore, we 
are inviting your cooperation in providing us with authoritative in- 
formation concerning your organization, as follows: 
(1) Date of organization and State in which chartered. 
(2) Names of founders. 
(3) Purpose of organization. 
(4) Chronology of important accomplishments. 
5) Constitution and bylaws. 

6) Statement concerning membership dues and meetings, if not 
listed in No. 5. 
( ft Means of financial support. 
(8) Names of present officers and members of governing body. 
(9) Geographical distribution of membership. 
ti} Proportion of Indian membership. 
(11) List of publications. 
(12) Statement of role in State and Federal legislative matters. 
Your early reply on these matters will be appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
Cram Encie, Chairman. 


Reply from the Association on American Indian Affairs, under date 
of May 31, 1957, including certain data 


AssocIATION OF AMERICAN INDIAN ArFarrs, INC., 
New York, N. Y., May 31, 1957. 
Hon. Crain ENGLE, 
Chairman, Committee on Fnterior and Insular Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Enote: Thank you for giving us the opportunity to fur- 
nish information about the Association on American Indian Affairs. 
There follow our answers to your questions in their numerical order: 

(1) The Association on American Indian Affairs was incorporated 
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(as the American Indian Defense Association) on May 14, 1928, in 
New York State. 

(2) Stella M. Atwood, Mary Austin, Robert Ingersoll Broun, John 
Collier, Robert ent Ely, John R. Haynes, Harold Ickes, Harriet 
W. Laidlaw, L. N. E. Paulin, Elizabeth Shipley Sergeant, Ralph 
Fletcher Seymour, Fred M. Stein, Kate Vosberg, Amelia Elizabeth 
White. 

(3) The object of the association is to promote the welfare of the 
American Indian in the United States by creating an enlightened 

public opinion, by assisting and protecting him against encroach- 
aa of his constitutional rights; by aiding in the ‘improvement of 
health and educational conditions and in preserving and fostering his 
arts and crafts; and in furtherance of this object, it shall gather. and 
disseminate facts bearing on the welfare of the Indians and shall 
assist in formulating and making effective a constructive national 
arr on Indian affairs. 

(4) A detailed and comprehensive report on all aspects of the work 
of the Association on American Indian Affairs was submitted to the 
Legislative Reference Service of the Library of Congress in July 1955. 
Since receipt of your inquiry it has been brought up sto date. In view 
of the difficulty of duplicating the voluminous material furnished by 

us to the Legislative Reference Service, I respectfully request that 
you obtain our report from that agency. 

(5) See attachment I. 

(6) Annual dues are $10 for contributing, $25 for active, $50 for 
sustaining, and $100 for associate members. 

(7) Dues and contributions. 

(8) See attachment II. 

(9) Nationwide. 

(10) Membership in the association is open to all Americans in their 
individual capacity. Thus we do have tribes, as such, join our organ- 
ization. As the only information requested of a member is his name 
and address, we are unable to state what proportion of our member- 
ship is of Indian ancestry. 

(11) Indian Affairs, a newsletter ; the American Indian, a magazine. 

(12) With very rare exceptions, the association does not participate 
in State legislation matters. On Federal legislative matters, it oc- 
cupies a dual role: (a) from time to time, the board of directors may 

take a stand on a particular legislative proposal and then join with 
other organizations in presenting its views to the Congress; and (0) 
more import: intly, the association informs Indians and the general pub- 
lic as to bills affecting Indians pending in the C ongress, and attempts 
to inform the Congress and the public as to the views expressed there- 
on by Indians. 
Sincerely yours, 
LAVERNE MapiGan, 
Ewecutive Director. 
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[Attachment I] 
BYLAWS OF THE ASSOCIATION ON AMERICAN INDIAN AFFAIRS, INC. 


I. NAME 


The name of the association is: The Association on American Indian Affairs, 
Inc. 


II. OBJECTS 


The object of the association is to promote the welfare of the American Indian 
in the United States by creating an enlightened public opinion, by assisting and 
protecting him against encroachment of his constitutional rights; by aiding in the 
improvement of health and educational conditions and in preserving and foster- 
ing his arts and crafts; and in furtherance of this object, it shall gather and 
disseminate facts bearing on the welfare of the Indians and shall assist in formu- 
lating and making effective a constructive national policy on Indian affairs. 


III. OFFICERS 


Section 1. The officers of the association shall be a president, a first vice 
president, a second vice president, a secretary, and a treasurer. 

Sec. 2. The offices of secretary and treasurer may be held by one incumbent. 

Sec. 3. Officers shall be chosen from members of the board of directors. 


Sec. 4. No officer shall receive any salary as such or for any service rendered 
to the association. 


IV. BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Section 1. The business and affairs of the association shall be managed and 
controlled by a board of directors to consist of 30 members elected at large by the 
members of the association, classified into 5 classes so that the term of office of 
1 class shall expire each year. 

Sec. 2. The directors shall be elected by plurality at the annual meeting of 
the members or at any adjournment thereof, each member being entitled to one 
vote in person or by proxy. 

Sec. 3. Hach director shall serve for the term of 5 years and until his successor 
shall have been duly chesen and qualified. 

Sec. 4. In case there shall arise any vacancy among the directors through 
death, resignation or disqualification of any director or for any other cause, the 
remaining directors, by affirmative vote of the majority of those present at a 
regular meeting or at any special meeting called for that purpose, shall elect his 
successor to hold office for the unexpired term and until the election of a 
successor. 

In case the entire board of directors shall die or resign, any member may call 
a special meeting in the same manner that the president may call such meeting, 
and directors for the unexpired terms may be elected at such special meeting 
in the manner provided for their election at an annual meeting. 

Sec. 5. Not less than 1 month before each annual meeting of the association 
the board of directors shall elect a nominating committee consisting of at least 
three members of the association. This committee shall nominate the members 
of the board of directors to be voted on at the next ensuing annual meeting. 


Vv. MEETINGS 


SecTION 1. There shall be an annual meeting of the association on a date 
falling between the 20th of April and the 10th of May in each year. Notice of 
the time and place of such meeting shall be mailed to every member who shall 
have paid his dues for the expired fiscal year and shall have registered his 
address with the secretary of the association by mailing at such registered ad- 
dress at least 10 days prior to the date of such mailing, including the date of 
such mailing. At all meetings of the association 50 of its members present in 
person or by proxy shall constitute a quorum. 
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Sec. 2. The board of directors shall meet once in each year immediately afier 
the annual meeting of the members, for the purpose of electing officers and the 
transaction of other business, at such place and time as shall be fixed for the 
annual meeting of the members, and if a quorum of the directors be present at 
such place, and time, no prior notice of such meeting shall be required to be 
given to the directors. In the event that a quorum shall not be present, the 
meeting shall be adjourned and notice shall be sent to all directors of the time 
and place of such adjournment. 

Sec. 3. Other meetings of the board of directors may be called by the president 
at any time, and must be called by the president upon the written request of 
five directors. A notice of the time and place of such meeting shall be mailed 
to each director at his last known post office address at least 5 days before the 
date therein designated, including the day of mailing. Such notice shall be 
signed by the president or secretary, and shall specify the time and place of such 
meeting. 

In the event that the president shall fail to call a meeting upon such written 
request within 5 days of the mailing thereof, a meeting may be held upon a writ- 
ten notice signed by a majority of the directors who shall have requested such 
meeting, given in the same form and manner as required for a notice signed by 
the president. 

Sec. 4. At any meeting of the board of directors, nine members thereof shall 
constitute a quorum, and all of the powers of the board may be exercised by a 
majority vote of the members present. If less than a quorum shall attend any 
such meeting, the majority of those present may adjourn the meeting from time 
to time without notice other than by announcement at the meeting, until a quorum 
shall attend. 

Sec. 5. All meetings of the association and of the board of directors shall be 
held in the city of New York, unless some other place shall be designated for 
a meeting of the board of directors by majority consent of the members of such 
board. 

VI. POWERS OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


The board of directors shall have power, in addition to any powers that may be 
conferred or derived from the right to conduct the business and affairs of the 
association : 

(a) To appoint such standing committees, including an executive committee, 
of not less than 5 of its members, any 3 of whom shall constitute a quorum and 
which committee shall exercise all the powers of the board in the management 
and direction of the association during the intervals between the meetings of the 
board ; and such special committees as it may deem appropriate, and to prescribe 
the duties, powers, and procedure of each committee thus appointed, provided 
that it shall not delegate to any such committee or to any other person the power 
to remove an officer. 

(b) To create classes of membership and to provide the qualifications there- 
for, to vary those qualifications from time to time, and in its absolute and arbi- 
trary discretion, to reject any application for membership. 

(c) To strike from the membership rolls of the association at any time for any 
cause that it may deem sufficient or without cause, any member whom it may 
deem undesirable, and to delegate this power to any standing or special committee 
of not less than 3 members. Any person thus stricken from the rolls shall cease 
forthwith to exercise any of the rights attached to membership. 

(d) To issue charters or licenses to local associations or branches empowering 
them during the life of said charter or licenses to use the name of the association 
and to collect funds for the uses of the association within their localities, sub- 
ject to such restrictions, covenants, and conditions of general or particular appli- 
cation as the board may prescribe, and subject to the power to withdraw at any 
time any charter or license once issued. 

(e) To appoint and employ an executive director and such other officials, 
agents, and employees as they may deem appropriate from time to time. 

(f) To delegate the powers and duties of any officer to any other officer, agent, 
or director of the association for any reason that may seem sufficient to the 
majority of the board or to the entire number of those present at any meeting of 
the board. 

(g) To remove any officer with the concurrence of not less than 25 members 
of the board at a meeting of the board at which a specification of the proposed 
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action shall have been included in the notice of the meeting. At such meeting 

the members of the board shall be permitted to vote upon the question of such 

removal by proxy or to register their concurrence through a written instrument. 
(h) To appoint honorary officers and honorary directors. 


VII. DUTIES OF THE OFFICERS 


Section. 1. The president shall be the chief executive officer of the association. 
He shall preside at all meetings of the board of directors and of the members. 
He shall have general charge of the business of the association. He shall sign 
and execute all authorized bonds, contracts, or other obligations and all chapter 
licenses issued in the name of the association. He shall perform the duties 
incident to his office and such other duties as the board may from time to time 
assign to him. 

Sec. 2. During the absence or incapacity of the president, the first vice presi- 
dent shall perform all the duties of the president, and when so acting, shall 
have all the powers and be subject to all the restrictions vested in or imposed 
upon the president. 

Sec. 3. During the absence or incapacity of both the president and the first 
vice president, the second vice president shall perform all the duties of the 
president, and when so acting, shall have all the powers and be subject to all 
the restrictions vested in or imposed upon the president. 

Sec. 4. The secretary shall be ex officio clerk of the board of directors and 
of the executive committee, if any shall be appointed. He shall attend all 
sessions of the board and record all votes and minutes of all proceedings in a 
book to be kept for that purpose. He shall attend to the giving and service of 
proper notice of all meetings of the members and of the board of directors. He 
shall be the custodian of the seal of the association. He shall affix the latter, 
when required, to all obligations of the association, and shall perform such other 
duties as may, be required by the board of directors and the president. With 
the consent of the board of directors, he may delegate any or all such duties to 
an employee or employees of the association. 

Sec. 5. The treasurer shall have the care and custody of all the funds, securi- 
ties, and other effects of the association, and shall deposit the same in its name 
in such bank or depository as the board of directors may designate. He shall 
sign all contracts of the association and shall pay out and distribute the funds 
of the association as shall be ordered by the board. He shall keep full and 
accurate accounts of receipts and disbursements in a book or books belonging 
to the association, and shall generally perform the duties pertaining to the 
office of treasurer, subject to the direction of the board of directors. He shall 
at all reasonable times during business hours exhibit his books and accounts 
to any director of the association, and shall render to the president and directors, 
whenever they may require him to do so, his account of all transactions as 
treasurer and of the financial condition of the association. 

In the event that the board of directors shall require a bond for the faithful 
performance of his duties, he shall give such bond. 

Sec. 6. Subject to the approval of the board of directors, the treasurer shall 
prescribe the manner in which the accounts of the association and its chapters 
shall be kept, and all vouchers and accounting forms to be employed by the 
association and the chapters. He shall make or cause to be made such periodic 
examinations of the accounts of the association and of the chapters as the board 
of directors may prescribe, and shall examine or cause to be examined and 
certify all vouchers for payments by the association. In the event that the 
board of directors shall require any chapter to submit or present its accounts 
to the association, he shall subject such accounts or cause them to be subjected 
to such audit as the board of directors shall direct. 


VIII. SEAL 


The board of directors shall provide a suitable seal containing the name of 
the association and the date and State of its incorporation. 


Ix. NOTICE 


Any officer or director may waive any notice required to be given under these 
bylaws. 
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AMENDMENTS 


These bylaws may be amended at any meeting of the association provided 
notice of such amendment has been mailed to all members of the association at 
least 10 days before the date of the meeting, or at any meeting of the board of 
directors, by a vote of two-thirds of those present, provided notice of such 
amendment has been mailed to all of the members of the board of directors not 
less than 10 days before the meeting. 


OFFICERS 


President: Mr. Oliver La Farge 

First Vice President: Mr. Rene d’Harnoncourt 
Second Vice President: Dr. Charles Russell 
Secretary: Mr. Alden Stevens 

Treasurer: Mrs. Robert L. Rosenthal 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Mr. E. Raymond Armsby Dr. Carl Muschenheim 
Dr. Algernon D. Black Dr. Jay B. Nash 

Mr. Charles L. Black, Jr. Dr. Philleo Nash 

Miss Pearl Chase Mr. Robert Northshield 
Mrs. Roger 8S. Clapp Mr. Rufus G. Poole 

Mrs. Felix S. Cohen Mrs. Edgar L. Rossin 

Dr. Angie Debo Mrs. Joseph Lindon Smith 
Dr. Ella Cara Deloria Mrs. Arthur Hays Sulzberger 
Dr. Edward P. Dozier Mr. Noble Swearingen 
Miss Gertrude Ely Dr. Evon Z. Vogt 

Mrs. H. Gordon Freeman Mr. W. L. White 

Dr. E. Adamson Hoebel 


Friends Committee on National Legislation 


The Friends Committee on National Legislation is a committee 
representing members of the Religious Society of Friends in the 
United States, and was established to deal with national legislation 
and Federal Government activities affecting the interests and con- 
cerns of the Society of Friends. 

The committee was organized by a representative group of Friends 
which met in June 1948, in Richmond, Ind.; and since November 
1943, it has operated in Washington, D. C. The committee is not 
incorporated nor does it have an official charter, constitution, or 
bylaws. No special effort is made to solicit American Indian member- 
ship. Its present officers are listed as follows: 

Delbert Replogle, chairman, general committee. 
Samuel R. Levering, chairman, executive council. 
E. Raymond Wilson, executive secretary. 
William A. Cooper, administrative secretary. 
Edward F. Snyder, legislative secretary. 

The Friends Committee on National Legislation claims to have a 
twofold interest : 

1. The exertion of influence in shaping legislation in the direction 
most agreeable with the principles of the Society of Friends. Issues 
with which the committee says it is most concerned include conscrip- 
tion, rights of conscience, religious and civil liberties, postwar relief 
and reconstruction, legislation bearing on the attainment of a just 
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and enduring peace, international economic issues as a factor in justice 
and peace, and matters pertaining to racial discrimination. 

2. Distribution of information and other services to Friends. The 
Washington office of the committee issues a monthly newsletter to 
subscribing members of the Society of Friends which outlines im- 
portant issues before Congress. 

In regard to the American Indian, the Friends Committee on 
National Legislation worked in 1956 in support of legislation to— 

(1) Authorize certain sanitary and health facilities; 

(2) Provide greater opportunity for Indian participation in 
decisions vitally affecting them (S.51) ; and 

(3) Establish a vocational training program for adult Indians. 

Financial support of the Friends Committee on National Legisla- 
tion comes primarily from individual contributions, local Friends 
meetings, and newsletter subscriptions. 

The committee declares that it does not attempt to press its concerns 
in the legislative field by political pressure methods. It is, however, 
registered under the provisions of Public Law 601, 79th Congress, title 
Ill, Regulation of Lobbying Act, section 308 (b) (Congressional 
Record, May 27, 1957, p. 6928). 


Letter of April 22, 1957, from the chairman, House Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, requesting information from the 
Friends Committee on National Legislation 


Com™MITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INsuLAR AFFAIRS, 
Untrep States House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., April 22, 1987. 
Mr. Epwarp SNYDER, 
Friends Committee on National Legislation, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Snyper: We are analyzing the importance of some of the 
citizens interest in Federal-Indian relationships. Therefore, we are 
inviting your cooperation in providing us with authoritative informa- 
tion concerning your organization, as follows: 

(1) Date of organization and State in which chartered. 

(2) Names of founders. 

(3) Purpose of organization. 

(4) Chronology of important accomplishments. 

(5) Constitution and bylaws. 

(6) Statement concerning membership dues and meetings, if 
not listed in No. 5. 

(7) Means of financial support. 

(8) Names of present officers and members of governing body. 

(9) Geographical distribution of membership. 

(10) Proportion of Indian membership. 

(11) List of publications. 

(12) Statement of role in State and Federal legislative matters. 

Your early reply on these matters will be appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
Crair EnGie, Chairman. 
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Reply dated June 7, 1957, from the Friends Committee on National 
Legislation including certaim data 


F RreENDs COMMITTEE ON NATIONAL LEGISLATION, 
Washington, D.C., June? , 1957. 
Hon. Crarr ENGL, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Enate: In reply to your letter of April 22, we are happy 
to give you information about the Friends Committee on National 
Legislation. 

The committee was organized by a representative group of Friends 
meeting in Richmond, Ind., in June 1943, and it has been in continuous 
operation in Washington since November of that year. The committee 
is not incorporated and has no official charter, constitution or bylaws. 
The sensual coausinittns of about 160 members of the Religious Society 
of Friends holds an annual meeting, and an executive council of about 
35 from the general committee holds 3 meetings during the year. 
Members of the general committee are appointed from 19 of the 23 
Friends’ yearly meetings in the United States, from Friends organiza- 
tions in the United States, and as members at large. The committee 
has a statement of legislative policy which guides the staff in 
Washington. 

Financial support comes from individual contributions and from 
local Friends meetings and churches. The committee makes no spe- 
cial effort to obtain members of Indian blood. 

The enclosed material will give you additional details concerning 
the questions you have asked. 

Sincerely, 
Epwarp F, Snyper. 
Enclosures. 


MEMBERS FOR 1956 FRIENDS COMMITTEE ON NATIONAL 
LEGISLATION AS OF JUNE 1956 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES 


Chairman, general committee: Delbert E. Replogle, 300 Godwin Avenue, Ridge- 
wood, N. J. 
Chairman, executive council: Samuel R. Levering, Ararat, Va. 
Treasurer: Jesse B. Yaukey, 4400 Maple Avenue, Bethesda, Md. 
Assistant treasurer: Daniel E. Houghton, 919 South 16th Street, Arlington, Va. 
Policy committee: Samuel R. Levering, chairman, with representatives on sub- 
stantive legislative issues as follows: 
Militarism-conscription: George W. Willoughby, Pine Avenue, Blackwood 
Terrace, N. J. 
U. N. affairs-disarmament: Dorothy Hutchinson, 904 Rydal Road, Jenkin- 
town, Pa. 
Foreign economic affairs: Stacey H. Widdicombe, Jr., 21 Briar Brae Road, 
Darien, Conn. 
Immigration and refugees: Kathleen Hanstein, 20 South 12th Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
Civil liberties: Oliver Stone, 1025 Vermont Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 
Race relations: David H. Scull, Route 1, Box 175, Annandale, Va. 
Domestic issues: C. Edward Behre, 2 Gahent Road, Alexandria, Va. 
Administrative: 
Finance chairman: Richard H. Rhoads, Box 71, Wilmington, Del. 
Personnel chairman: C. Edward Behre, 2 Gahent Road, Alexandria, Va. 
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AREA CHAIRMEN 


Upper New England: Winslow H. Osborne, 2 Thorndike Street, Concord, N. H. 

Connecticut Valley: George Ritter, 111 Lafayette Street, Hartford, Conn. 

New York metropolitan: William Goffen, 150 Broadway, New York, N. Y., office; 
27 Crooke Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., home. 

New York upstate: Harrop A. Freeman, 103 Needham Place, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Northern Jersey: Jesse Mock, 419 Hollywood Avenue, Hohokus, N. J. 

Southern Jersey: Charles J. Darlington, 26 Bowen Avenue, Woodstown, N. J. 

Northern Philadelphia: Thomas T. Taylor, Jr., 617 Montgomery Avenue, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Southern Philadelphia: Stephen L. Angell, Jr., 477 Lynbrooke Road, Springfield, 
Pa. 

Maryland-District of Columbia-Virginia: Doris Shamleffer, 328 North Charles 
Street, Baltimore, Md. 

North Carolina: Charles F, Thomas, Guilford College, N. C. 

Lake Erie: Sheldon D. Clark, Alexander Road, Route 1, Bedford, Ohio. 

Eastern Ohio: John Caughey, Friends Boarding School, Barnesville, Ohio. 

Western Ohio: Robert McCoy, New Vienna, Ohio. 

Eastern Indiana: William M. Fuson, 325 College Avenue, Richmond, Ind. 

Western Indiana: George Mott, 1111 North Parker Avenue, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Illinois: George H. Watson, 5132 Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

Iowa: Eves Cadwallader, Rural Route 2, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 

Kansas: Wayne Conant, Argonia, Kans. 

Nebraska: Raymond D. Mesner, Central City, Nebr. 

Pacific Northwest: A. Eldon Helm, 633 Northeast 6ist Avenue, Portland, Oreg. 

Northern California: Madge Seaver, 1191 Stanyan Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

Southern California: J. Stuart Innerst, 2620 East Orange Grove Drive, Pasadena, 
Calif. 

MEMBERS AT LARGE—EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


Abram Coan Howard V. Johnson Howard G. Taylor, Jr. 
Robert Berquist Lawrence BE. Lindley Francis D. Tyson 
Milton H. Hadley Lawrence McK. Miller 

Byron Haworth Charles C, Price 


DESIGNATED TO EXECUTIVE COUNCIL BY OTHER FRIENDS ORGANIZATIONS (BELOW) 


Esther Holmes Jones: Friends General Conference, Peace and Social Order Com- 
mittee. 

William Merton Scott: Five Years Meeting, Board on Peace and Social Concerns. 

Thomas T. Taylor, Jr.: Young Friends Committee of North America. 

George C. Hardin: Friends Peace Committee of Philadelphia. 


GENERAL COMMITTEE 


APPOINTMENTS BY OTHER FRIENDS ORGANIZATIONS 


Friends General Conference: Esther Holmes Jones, Pennsylvania; Margaret L. 
Matthews,’ Maryland; Lawrence McK. Miller, Jr., Pennsylvania. 

Five Years Meeting of Friends: Wayne Carter,’ Indiana; Samuel R. Levering, 
Virginia ; Delbert Replogle, New Jersey. 

Friends Peace Committee, Philadelphia Yearly Meeting: George C. Hardin, Penn- 
sylvania; Walter D. Voelker,’ Pennsylvania ; Robert C. Folwell,* Pennsylvania. 

Five Years Meeting, Board on Peace and Social Concerns: David E. Henley, 
Indiana; William J. Reagan,’ Indiana; William Merton Scott, Indiana. 

Young Friends Committee of North America: Jack Cheezum,* Pennsylvania; 
Ruth Hyde,’ Pennsylvania ; Thomas T. Taylor, Jr.,’ Pennsylvania. 

Committee on Race Relations, Philadelphia Yearly Meeting: J. Theodore Peters, 
Pennsylvania. 

Friends Social Order Committee, Philadeiphia Yearly Meeting: G. Burton Par- 
shall, Pennsylvania. 

Quaker Men: C. Clayton Terrell,’ Ohio. 

United Society of Friends Women: Annice Carter, Indiana. 

Lake Erie Association of Friends: Paul I. Miller, Ohio; Irving Morrissett, In- 
diana ; Richard Stow,’ Ohio. 


1New members of the committee. 
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All Florida Friends Conference: Mabel R. Briggs,’ Florida; Robert Fitzwater,’ 
Florida ; Erle J. Harold,’ Florida. 

Missouri Valley Association: * John Oliver, Missouri; Cornell Hewson, Missouri. 

Friends Southwest Conference:*? Marvin and Rachel Fair, Louisiana. 

Other Independent and United Meetings: Sheldon D. Clark, Ohio; Dan Kinsey, 
Ohio. 


APPOINTMENTS AT LARGE TO GENERAL COMMITTEE ONLY 


Maxine Ball,’ Iowa W. Macy Lewis,’ New Jersey and Okla- 
2aul Barnett, Oregon homa 

Kenneth Boulding, Michigan William F. Maxfield,’ Pennsylvania 
Lowell Day,’ Pennsylvania Richard P. Newby, Minnesota 
Elizabeth L. Hazard, New York Milo C. Ross, Oregon 

Willard C. Hetzel, Pennsylvania Robert J. Rumsey, Ohio 

Kelsey E. Hinshaw, Oregon Roger Scattergood,’ Pennsylvania 
Hallock Hoffman, California David O. Stanfield, North Carolina 
Margaret BE. Jones, New Jersey Cecil Thomas,’ California 

Joseph R. Karsner, Pensylvania Harold E. Walker, Kansas 

Betsy Lewis, Connecticut 


APPOINTMENTS AT LARGE—GENERAL COMMITTEE WHO SERVE ON EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


Stephen L. Angell, Jr., Pennsylvania (area chairman). 
John Caughey, Ohio (area chairman). 

Charles J. Darlington, New Jersey (area chairman). 
Harrop A. Freeman, New York (area chairman). 
William Goffen, New York (area chairman). 
Kathleen Hanstein, Pennsylvania (policy). 

A. Eldon Helm,’ Oregon (area chairman). 

Dorothy Hutchinson, Pennsylvania (policy). 
Lawrence E. Lindley, Pennsylvania (at large). 
Robert MeCoy,* Ohio (area chairman). 

Jesse Mock,’ New Jersey (area chairman). 

Charles Price, Pennsylvania (at large). 

George Ritter, Connecticut (area chairman). 

David H. Seull, Virginia (policy). 

Oliver Stone,’ District of Columbia (policy). 

Madge Seaver, California (area chairman). 
Howard G. Taylor, Jr. (at large). 

Francis D. Tyson, Pennsylvania (at large). 

Jesse B. Yaukey, Maryland (treasurer). 


COMMITTEES APPOINTED BY ANNUAL MEETING 


Nominating committee: 

Term expires annual meeting, December 1956: Byron Branson, William M. 
Fuson, chairman, Milton H. Hadley. 

Term expires annual meeting, December 1957: Margaret E. Jones, J. Curtis 
Newlin, William Merton Scott. 

Reorganization committee: Samuel R. Levering, chairman, Robert C. Folwell, 
William M. Fuson, J. Theodore Peters, Thomas T. Taylor, Jr., Stacey H. 
Widdicombe, Jr. 

Staff: Wilmer A. Cooper, Catherine Cory, Trevor Thomas. 

Administrative committee: Chairman, general committee; chairman, executive 
council; treasurer; chairman, finance; chairman, promotion; chairman, per- 
sonnel; David H. Scull; executive secretary; administrative secretary; other 
staff, as named by executive secretary to serve. 


1 New members of the committee. 
7 Appointment not yet made by the organization itself. 
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FRIENDS COMMITTEE ON NATIONAL LEGISLATION MEMBERS APPOINTED BY YEARLY 
MEETINGS, SUMMER 1955 THROUGH Marcu 1956 


Baltimore: 

Five Years: 

C. Edward Behre 
Byron Branson 
Robert C. Clark 
Daniel E. Houghton 
John C. Raiford 
Doris Shamleffer 

General Conference: 
Elton Atwater 
S. Brook Moore 
Adelaide M. Noyes 
Frederick H. Ohrenschall 
Andrew A. Rowberg* 
Marjorie F. Scott 

California, Five Years: 

Philip Buskirk 

J. Stuart Innerst 

H. Randolph Pyle 

Illinois, General Conference: 

Maurice Crew * 

Charles H. Harker, Jr. 

George H. Watson 

Indiana : 

General Conference: 
Chester Anderson 
Wilberta R. Eastman 
Seth Furnas, Jr. 

M. Sherman Pressler 
Floretta Stinetorf 

Five Years: 

Gaylord Bell (1957)? 

William M. Fuson (1956) 

Wim. Merton Scott (1958) 
Iowa: 

Conservative: 

Robert Berquist (1958)? 
Cecil Haworth (1958)? 
Lewis G. Mott (1958) 
Irving J. Smith (1958) 
Merle Tjossem (1958)* 
Five Years: 
Carl D. Byrd 
Clifford Wolfe 
Kansas: 

Ernest Boles 

Wayne Conant 

Alfred P. Smith 

Nebraska: 
Robert H. Jay 
Raymond D. Mesner 
New England: 

Milton H. Hadley 

Winslow H. Osborne 

Patricia K. Ritter 

Margaret Welch 


New York: 
Augustus Benedict’ 
Helen E. Brill* 
Elizabeth B. Kirkbride 
Jean Klune* 
David G. Loomis 
J. Curtis Newlin 
Stacey H. Widdicombe, Jr. 
Dorothy H. Williams 
Stanley Wood* 
North Carolina: 
Conservative: 
Charles E. Brown 
tdwin P. Brown 
Mary H. Copeland 
Mahlon Newlin 
Helen Louise Wilson 
Five Years: 
Charles W. Doak 
Byron Haworth 
Harvey Hinshaw 
Charles F. Thomas 
Ohio, Conservative: 
Albert J. Livezey 
Gilbert E. Thomas 
William P. Taber, Jr. 
Pacific : 
Elinor Ashkenazy 
Lois Barton 
Stanley Shaw 
Georges Weber 
Philadelphia : 
Katharine M. Arnett 
Abram Coan 
Mildren Dunn 
Frederick L. Fuges* 
Marjorie M. J. Heal’ 
George Loft 
Richard H. Rhoads 
Willis H. Satterthwaite 
Thomas T. Taylor, Jr. 
George W. Willoughby 
Western: 
Conservative : 
Eva D. Edgerton 
Rebecca Pickett 
Five Years: 
John Bell (1958) 
Lowell Edmondson (1957) 
John Haramy (1957) 
Howard V. Johnson (1956) 
George Mott (1958) 
Hazel Smith (1956) 
Wilmington: 
Carey L. Haines’ 
Warren Grifiths* 
Don Stanley 


* New members of FCNL between summer 1955 and March 1956, inclusive. 


31658 —59 17 
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Frrenps ComMiItrree oN Nationa LEGISLATION STATEMENT OF 
LEGISLATIVE Ponicy, 1957-58 










THE AMERICAN INDIAN ' 





The basic requirement in the field of Indian affairs is to provide 
opportunity for Indians to develop as healthy, happy, and useful 
members of the kind of society in which they choose to live. 

There is urgent need to raise health, educational, and social stand- 
ards for American Indians to currently acceptable levels so they may 
enjoy the same opportunities as other citizens. Programs to reach 
these levels, requiring larger appropriations, should receive the favor- 
able consideration of appropriate departments of the executive branch 
and of all Members of Congress. 

While the seriousness of the situation confronting American Indians 
will require, for a time, greatly increased appropriations and other 
governmental assistance, constant effort should be made to encourage 
Indians to develop individual responsibility, initiative, and self-reli- 
ance. Progress to this end must be made by working with Indians 

rather than for them. 

We believe that Indians can be helped toward economic self- 
sufficiency by— 

(1) Assistance in developing reservation resources ; 

(2) Encouragement of self-help enterprises ; 

(3) Attraction of industry to reservation and near-reservation 
communities; 

(4) Careful resettlement in areas where job opportunities exist ; 

(5) Prevention of forced break-up or uneconomic sale of In- 
dian holdings; 

(6) Coordination of the efforts of Federal, State, and local 
governments, and of private agencies. 

It is our belief that independent management by Indians of their 
own affairs is ultimately desirable. We view with grave concern, 
however, the hasty and premature efforts which have rec ently been 
made to terminate Federal supervision. Termination of Federal 
supervision in Indian affairs should follow the attinment by Indians 
of acceptable levels of health and education and the development of 
their economic resources and experience in business management. It 
should not signify merely an abandonment of protection for Indian 
property and of responsibility for services to Indians. Emphasis 
should be placed on developing Indian initiative and self-reliance 
rather than on termination of superv ision. 

We strongly urge that the bona fide members of each tribe affected 
give their consent to any termination bill. We urgently request that 
Indians chosen by their fellow tribesmen through established tribal 
procedure be consulted when any legislation or any administrative 
action affecting the well-being of their people is under consideration, 
and that Indian opinion and Indian wishes be given serious and 
respectful consideration. 

1For another statement of Friends’ views on this subject see Statement of Principles on 
Indian Affairs growing out of the seminar on Indian affairs held January 21-23 1956. 


under joint sponsorship of FCNL, AFSC, and Associated Executive Committee of Friends 
on Indian Affairs 
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Indian Rights Association 


The object of the Indian Rights Association, as stated in article IT 
of its constitution is: 

The object of this Association shall be to secure to the Indians of the United 
States the political and the civil rights already guaranteed to them by treaty 
and statutes of the United States, and such as their civilization and cireum- 
stances may justify. 

Article LV of the constitution further states: 

For the purpose of carrying out its object, the Association shall endeavor in 
every proper way to influence public opinion and the legislation of Congress, 
and assist the executive officers of the Government in the enforcement of the 
laws passed for the protection and education of the Indians. 

Some of the accomplishments of the organization are listed in their 
letter of transmittal. Most of their activities seem to be concerned 
with stimulating public interest in Indian questions and thus effecting 
changes for the betterment of their condition. 

The publication of the organization is a bimonthly periodical called 
the Indian Truth. 


InprAN Ricguvrs AssocraTion (ORGANIZED 1882) 


Located at 1505 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lawrence E. Lindley, general secretary. 

Membership: Individuals, 1,000. 

Purpose and activities: To promote the spiritual, moral, and ma- 
terial welfare of the Indians of the United States, and the protection 
of their legal rights, particularly the rights already guaranteed to 
them by treaty and statutes of the United States; and to secure such 
further rights as circumstances may justify. Representatives of the 
association make frequent visits to Indian reservations and com- 
munities as a basis for developing public sentiment, informing Con- 
gress on legislative needs, and establishing a better understanding be- 
tween the Indians and the United States Bureau of Indian Affairs 
concerning aE os and administrative action required. 

Periodical: Indian Truth, bimonthly October through June, $2 a 
year (p. 675, Social Work Yearbook, a description of Organized 
Activities in ‘Social Work and in Related Fields, 13th issue, editor, 
Russell H. Kurtz, New York, National Association of Social Work- 
ars, 1957). 

Aprin 22, 1957. 
Mr. Lawrence E. Linney, 
General Neere tary, Indian Rights Association. 
Philad: Iphia, Pa. 

Drar Mr. Linney: We are analyzing the importance of some of the 
citizen interest in Federal-Indian relationships. Therefore, we are 
inviting your cooperation in providing us with authoritative informa- 
tion concerning your association, as follows: 

(1) Date of organization and State in which chartered. 

(2) Names of founders. 

(3) Purpose of organization. 

(4) Chronology of important accomplishments. 

(5) Constitution and bylaws. 
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(6) Statement concerning membership dues and meetings, if not 
listed in No. 5. 
(7) Means of financial support. 
(8) Names of present officers and members of governing body. 
(9) Geographical distribution of membership. 
(10) Proportion of Indian membership. 
(11) List of publications. 
(12) Statement of role in State and Federal legislative matters. 
Your early reply on these matters will be appreciated. 
Sincerely yours, 
Cra Encir, Chairman. 


Juuy 17, 1957. 
Mr. Lawrence E. Linney, 
General Secretary, Indian Rights Association, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dear Mr. Linpiey: On April 22, 1957, we addressed a letter to you 
asking for certain information about your organization. To date we 
have not received an answer to our request. 

May I again invite your cooperation in providing us with authori- 
tative information concerning your association, as follows: 

(1) Date of organization and State in which chartered. 

(2) Names of founders. 

(3) Purpose of organization. 

(4) Chronology om important accomplishments. 

(5) C onstitution and bylaws. 

(6) Statement concerning membership dues and meetings, if not 
listed in No. 5 

(7) Means of financial support. 

(8 3) Names of pr esent officers and members of governing body. 


) Prapbeticn of aidan membership. 
1) List of publications. 
2) Deabernant of role 1 in State and peceres legislative matters. 


Bixicoraly yours, 
Criarr Encie, Chairman. 


Inp1An Ricguts Association, 
Philadelphia, Pa., July 30, 1957. 
Hon. Cram ENGL, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Encte: In reply to your letters asking for information 
concerning the Indian Rights Association, I am glad to answer your 
questions as fully as possible. 

Answers to your questions are given below: 

(1) The question asks for the date of organization and State in 
which chartered. The Indian Rights Association was organized in 
1882. It was incorporated in Pennsylvania in 1917. 

(2) The names of founders: Herbert Welsh and Henry S. Pan- 
coast and a number of their friends were a moving spirit in the 
organizing of the Indian Rights Association in 1882. I am enclos- 
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ing a copy of the charter of the Indian Rights Association. This will 
give you the incorporators, the names of the board of directors at the 
time of the incorporation, and the purpose of the organization which 
is your question (3). There is included with the charter a copy 
of the bylaws of the association, which is a part of your question (5), 
and includes a statement of membership dues and meetings. There is 
also enclosed a copy of the constitution of the association which com- 
Pe ae answer to question (5). 

t) This question asks for a chronology of important accomplish- 
site. To answer this in detail would require a great deal of time 
and would probably be more than you would wish to have presented. 
In 1913 the association published The Record of Thirty Years which 
gives a great deal about its accomplishments up to that time. No 
similar compil: ition has been made for the years since then. From 
going briefly over the publications of the association, I suggest the 
following as outstanding activities in which the association has been 
engaged. 

The association helped with the introduction of reindeer into 
Alaska and with the protection of the reindeer industry for Alaskan 
natives. 

2. Worked for the protection of the rights of the Alaskan natives in 
connection with the salmon fishing in Alaska. 

Helped to secure the survey of Indian affairs by the Brookings 
Instituti ion, the report of which was published in 1928 and known as 
the Meriam Survey. 

4. Cooperated in conducting the Indian Affairs Forum at the Na- 
tional Conference of Social Work for many years and thus helped to 
ke eg Indian affairs before the social workers of the country. 

Gave guidance and encouragement to the Walapai Indians in 
shait fight to secure their land rights. 

Through reports to the public, the association helped to bring 
about improvements in Indian health and education service. 

Around 1943 the association helped to prevent the erection of 
dams on the Rio Grande River that would have flooded out a number 
of the Pueblo villages. 

8. The association assisted in the organization of the Coordinating 
Committee on Indian Affairs to secure better cooperation among 
organizations working for the welfare of American Indians. 

9. In 1946-48 the association exposed the extreme hardship of the 
Navaho Indians and promoted a long-term rehabilitation program 
for the Navahos. 

10. In 1948 helped to secure the right of franchise to the Indians of 
Arizona and New Mexico, 

11. In 1949-51 exposed discrimination by the State of Arizona 
against Indian crippled children. 

12. In 1951, published report on conditions of the Five Civilized 
Tribes, by Miss Angie Debo. 

13. In 1953-54 cooperated with the National Congress of American 
Indians in conducting workshops on community organization. 

14. In 1954 gave publicity to health situation in Alaska following 
a survey by Dr. Thomas Parran and associates. Increased health 
services have been made available to Alaskan natives since then. 
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15. Gave publicity to the fact that all Indians could not vote in the 
State of Maine. The State constitution was amended in 1954 to per- 
mit Indians to vote. 

(7) Means of financial support: The work of the association is 
supported by the voluntary contributions of its members and friends, 

(8) Names of present officers and members of the board of directors 
are as follows: 

Albert L. Baily, Jr., Mrs. Ruth Muskrat Bronson, Leo T. Connor, 
Theodore B. Hetzel, Mrs. Lyle Jenne, Lawrence E. Lindley, Robert A. 
Locke, Dr. Robert M. McNair, Miss Adelaide W. Neall, Charles E, 
Pancoast 3d, Sidney N. Repplier, Mrs. Robert L. Rosenthal, Charles 
Chauncey Savage, Jr., Alfred G. Scattergood 2d, Rev. Harry B. 
Scholefield, Mrs. Eugene B. Simonin, Jonathan M. Steere, Jonathan M. 
Steere, Jr., Isaac C. Sutton, Thomas Wistar, Edward Woolman, and 
Dr. Donald R. Young. 

(9) Geographical distribution of membership: The distribution of 
membership is national, but the largest number of members are from 
Pennsylvania, New York, and the New England States. 

(10) Proportion of Indian membership: The number of known In- 
dian members is negligible. 

(11) List of publications: 

Indian Truth (copies of the last 3 issues are enclosed) bulletin 
published 4 times a year. 

News Notes: Mimeographed information sheet, mostly con- 
cerning Indian affairs in Congress and the Indian Bureau, usually 
published 4 or 5 times a year. 

(12) The association has comparatively little to do with State leg- 
islative matters. It prepares and distributes information concern- 
ing Indian affairs in Congress to association members and others. 
Board members occasionally testify at hearings on bills affecting In- 
dians when invited to do so. 

If I can furnish you further information along any particular lines, 
T shall be glad to do so. 

Sincerely yours, 

LAWRENCE FE. Linpury, 
General Secretary 


Enclosures: Three Indian Truths; constitution and bylaws of the 
Indian Rights Association; The Record of Thirty Years; charter of 
the Indian Rights Association. 


CONSTITUTION AND BYLAWS OF THE INDIAN RIGHTS ASSOCIATION 
Philadelphia, Pa., Office, 1316 Filbert Street 
1884 


Every one interested in the work of the Association is asked to aid in it by 
becoming a member. Every such member aids— 

By his annual contribution of $2.00; 

He may, if he will, assist by active work in the following ways, viz: 

He is kept in receipt of pamphlets on Indian matters and informed of the work 
of the Association, and so may enlighten others in his locality on a subject on 
which most are ignorant or misinformed. Thus is created an intelligent public 
interest which must influence legislation. He may form or assist in forming a 
similar Association, to which, on occasion, appeal can be made for organized and 
united action. 

Send name, address, and dues ($2.00) to Secretary or to any member of Exectu- 
tive Committee. 
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OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


President: Wayne MacVeagh. 

Vice President: George M. Dallas. 

Recording Secretary : Charles FE. Pancoast. 

Corresponding Secretary: Herbert Welsh, Hancock Street, Germantown Pa.; 
1316 Filbert Street, Philadelphia. 

Treasurer: C. Stuart Patterson, 38 South Third Street. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Clement M. Biddle Charles E. Pancoast 
George M. Dallas Henry 8. Pancoast 
Richard C. Dale C. Stuart Patterson 
William Drayton J. Rodman Paul 

W. W. Frazier, Jr. James E. Rhoads 
Philip C. Garrett Thomas Stewardson 
Charles M. Hough Jos. B. Townsend 

J. Topliff Johnson Wayne MacVeagh 
Effingham B. Morris H. L. Wayland 
Wistar Morris Herbert Welsh 


BOARD OF COUNSELLORS 


Hon. Eli K. Price Hon. J. I. Clark Hare 
Hon. John Welsh Dr. William Pepper 


The Indian Rights Association was organized on the 15th of December, 1882, 
by some thirty or forty gentlemen, who met in response to an invitation from 
Hon. John Welsh. 

The invitation itself best expresses the purpose of Mr. Welsh in calling these 
gentlemen together: 

“Dear Str: Your presence is particularly requested on Friday next, 15th 
inst., at eight o’clock precisely, at No. 1034 Spruce Street, to take into considera- 
tion the best method of producing such public feeling and Congressional action 
as shall secure to our Indian population civil rights and general education, 
assist the Secretary of the Interior and the Commissioner of Indian Affairs in 
carrying out the wise and just measures recommended by them in their last 
Report, and in time bring about the complete civilization of the Indians and 
their admission to citizenship. 

“Yours, with great respect, 
JOHN WELSH.” 

“DECEMBER 12th, 1882. 

It was the opinion of those present at this meeting that they could best effect 
this by organization. They resolved, therefore, to form an Association, and 
by that means secure the united, systematic, and persistent effort of public- 
spirited men. They felt that this Indian question, like the national evil of 
Slavery in the past or the corruption of the Civil Service in the present, was 
a great national question; that it is alike the business and the interest of the 
people to right a great national wrong. They felt that an Association, which in 
time might become national in its extent, would utilize and concentrate all in- 
dividual effort and best bring about a rational and general understanding of the 
question. 

The methods and objects of the Association so formed will be better under- 
stood by reference to the following copy of its Constitution and Bylaws. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE INDIAN RIGHTS ASSOCIATION 
I 
The name of this Association shall be “The Indian Rights Association.” 
It 
The object of this Association shall be to secure to the Indians of the United 
States the political and civil rights already guaranteed to them by treaty and 


statutes of the United States, and such as their civilization and circumstances 
may justify. 
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Tit 


Anyone whose name shall first have been approved by the Executive Committee 
may become a member upon subscribing to this Constitution and paying to the 
Treasurer the sum of Two Dollars. 

There shall be an annual assessment payable by each member, the first day 
of January, of Two Dollars. 

IV 


For the purpose of carrying out its object, the Association shall endeavor in 
every proper way to influence public opinion and the legislation of Congress, and 
assist the executive officers of the Government in the enforcement of the laws 
passed for the protection and education of the Indians. 


Vv 


There shall be a President, Vice-President, Recording Secretary, Corresponding 
Secretary, and Treasurer, to be elected by ballot, an Executive Committee, con- 
sisting of the officers already named and fifteen members elected in the same way 
by the Association. 

There shall also be a Board of Counsellors, consisting of five members, to be 
elected by ballot. 

All officers shall be elected for one year, or until their successors are elected. 


vi 


It shall be the duty of the Executive Committee to carry out the objects of 
the Association by the diffusion of knowledge on the subject through means of 
public meetings, publications, and the formation of similar associations through- 
out the country; and they shall for this purpose appoint sub-committees and 
make such By-Laws for their own government as they may deem advisable. 
They may fill all vacancies in their own number. 

The President and Recording Secretary of the Association shall be respectively 
Chairman and Secertary of the Executive Committee. 


VII 


The Board of Counsellors shall afford such advice and assistance to the Exec- 
utive Committee and the Association as they may from time to time require. 


vill 


There shall be an annual meeting of the Association in the month of Decem- 
ber, on a day to be fixed by the Executive Committee, and such stated meetings 
as the Bylaws may direct. 

Ix 
This Constitution shall not be amended except by a vote of two-thirds of all 


the members present at a stated meeting or a special meeting called for the 
purpose. 


BYLAWS OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE INDIAN RIGHTS ASSOCIATION 


ARTICLE I 


The Executive Committee shall hold stated meetings monthly on the first 
Tuesday of every month, at half-past three o’clock. A special meeting shall be 
called whenever the President shall so direct. 

At all meetings, five members shall constitute a quorum. 


ARTICLE II 


The order of business at stated meetings of the Executive Committee shall 
be as follows: 

Reading of Minutes of last meeting. 
Reports of Standing Committees and Treasurer’s Statement. 
Reports of Special Committees. 
Deferred Business. 

. New Business, including Communications. 

. Proposal and Election of Members. 
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ARTICLE III 


At the first meeting of the Executive Committee after the annual election the 
following Standing Committees shall be appointed by the President, viz: A Com- 
mittee of five members on Finance, a Committee of five members on Public In- 
formation, a Committee of five members on Legislation and Legal Matter, a 
Committee of five members on the Proper Execution of the Laws and Regula- 
tions relating to Indian Affairs; and such other Standing Committees as the 
Executive Committee shall from time to time determine. 


ARTICLE IV 


The duties of the above-named Standing Committees shall be respectively as 
follows: 

I. It shall be the duty of the Committee on Finance to provide, as far as pos- 
sible, the funds required for the purposes of the Association. 

II. It shall be the duty of the Committee on Public Information to increase in 
all lawful ways the public interest in, and knowledge of, the condition of the 
Indians and the objects of this Association. 

To further the formation of branch Associations. 

To arrange for the holding of such public meetings as the Executive Committee 
may think desirable. 

To read and report on such pamphlets as may be offered to this Association for 
publication by it. 

III. It shall be the duty of the Committee on Legislation and Legal Matters to 
investigate the law in relation to Indian affairs and make written reports thereof 
to the Executive Committee; to prepare or cause to be prepared such bills relating 
to Indian affairs at this Association or its Executive Committee may desire to 
introduce into Congress. 

IV. It shall be the duty of the Committee on the Proper Execution of the Laws 
and Regulations relating to Indian Affairs to keep the Executive Committee in- 
formed as to the condition of the Indians and the administration of such laws 
and regulations by the Indian Department; to investigate and report upon all 
existing causes of mismanagement, and to endeavor to bring about the proper and 
effective execution of all laws and orders of which the Executive Committee may 
approve. 

ARTICLE V 


The Treasurer shall have charge of the funds of the Association and shall 
attend to the collection of its dues. Payments shall be made by him only on 
the order of the Executive Committee, duly certified by the Secretary on the 
bills or otherwise. He shall exhibit to the Committee at its last meeting previous 
to the annual meeting of the Association a statement of all his receipts and 
payments during the year then expired. 


ARTICLE VI 


The Executive Committee shall have power to amend their Bylaws whenever 
three-fourths of the members shall be present at any meeting. 


[No. 90—Second Series—10,000 (Revised Edition) ] 


INDIAN RIGHTS ASSOCIATION, 
995 DREXEL BUILDING, 
Philadelphia, April 15, 1913. 


THE RECORD OF THIRTY YEARS 


A Brier STATEMENT OF THE INDIAN RIGHTS ASSOCIATION, ITs OBJECTS, METHODS, 
AND ACHIEVEMENTS 


(By M. K. Sniffen) 


The association is a nonpolitical, nonsectarian body of public-spirited men 
and women. It was organized in Philadelphia, December 15, 1882, as a result 
of a visit of Messrs. Henry S. Pancoast and Herbert Welsh to the Sioux Indians, 
by about 30 gentlemen, who met in response to an invitation from the late Hon. 
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John Welsh “to take into consideration the best method of producing such public 
feeling and congressional action as shall secure to our Indian population civil 
rights and general education * * * and in time bring about the complete civiliza- 
tion of the Indians and their admission to citizenship.” 

As defined by its constitution, the object of the association is “to secure to 
the Indians of the United States the political and civil rights already guaranteed 
to them by treaty and statutes of the United States, and such as their civiliza- 
tion and circumstances may justify.” In the beginning of its work, to quote 
from a recent annual report, “the civilized Indian was the exception rather than 
the rule. The brutal expression ‘the only good Indian is a dead Indian’ seemed 
to represent the prevaiilng sentiment of the time. The country over which the 
red man roamed was sparsely settled. Outbreaks were taken as a matter of 
course, and comparatively little attention was paid to his rights or wrongs. 
Ignorance concerning the Indian and his affairs was dense and widespread. 
When the tide of emigration swept westward, and settlers, good and bad, began 
crowding the Indians more and more, conditions materially changed. It was 
evident that wise measures should be adopted, whereby the Indian could be 
adapted to his new environment, and eventually become a part of it. To 
accomplish this it was necessary that public sentiment should be aroused by a 
vigorous agitation. * * * It was also necessary to secure an accurate knowledge 
of actual considitions, which could only be done by frequent visits to the Indian 
country. This information then had to be brought to the attention of the public 
in order to exert a sufficient pressure upon Congress and the Executive to 
secure prompt and reasonable attention. This was done by the dissemination 
of information obtained through the medium of pamphlets and leaflets and 
through the columns of the public press. The work progressed slowly at first, 
but gradually the association won the respect and confidence of the public. Its 
accuracy of statement is rarely questioned, and an appeal now to the press of 
the country on any particular matter requiring attention from Congress or the 
people usually meets with ready response and produces definite results. 

“In the beginning the association was regarded by many as a group of senti- 
mentalists, holding visionary theories that were absurd and unpractical. The 
association was also looked on by some Government officials as a ‘meddlesome and 
irresponsible body,’ constantly aiming to stir up trouble for somebody. All this 
has been changed. By avoiding serious mistakes, or inaccuracy of statement, and 
by contending for sound principles, the association has demonstrated beyond 
question that its work was eminently practical and just. The Indian Office came 
to regard it as a friendly critic, and welcomed its cooperation. 

“A gradual and steady change has taken place among the Indians. Nearly all 
of them have discarded the old savage methods and customs. * * * This 
improved condition of the Indian is not without its drawbacks, paradoxical as 
that may seem. What scheming men once accomplished by force is now attempted 
under cover of law; and in some respects the work of protecting the Indian’s 
rights is more difficult than ever—at least more costly. Frequently it has been 
necessary to appeal to the courts; in some instances to the highest tribunal—the 
United States Supreme Court. This is both expensive and tedious, but it is 
imperative, if vicious legislation by Congress is to he checked.” 

Although much has been accomplished, much yet remains to be done. The 
influence for good that has been exerted by this association can never be properly 
estimated, but it is within reason to claim that without the existence of such an 
organization during these 30 years conditions for the Indian would not have been 
as favorable as they are today. 


WASHINGTON AGENCY 





The association has a representative stationed in Washington, Mr. 8S. M. Bro- 
sius, who is ever ready to cooperate with the Indian Office, or to bring to the 
Commissioner’s attention various matters requiring adjustment. Mr. Brosius 
also carefully scrutinizes all legislation relating to Indian affairs that comes up 
in Congress, and informs the Members of that body regarding the merits or 
demerits of particular bills. All vicious legislation is opposed. When it cannot 
be defeated in committee, it is vigorously fought in Congress, and if that produces 
no effect, the facts are laid before the President with the request that he veto the 
obnoxious bill. The advantage of having a trained expert in Washington of high 
character and ability—a man who can give disinterested advice to Congressmen 
on Indian matters—is apparent. 
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ACHIEVEMENTS 


It is difficult to tabulate for inspection within the limits of this pamphlet all the 
results, direct and indirect, that have been accomplished by the association. A 
brief summary of a number of concrete cases, however, will illustrate the charac- 
ter and wide scope of the work, although they convey no idea of the amount of 
effort involved. In some instances it has required years of continuous agitation 
before anything definite was accomplished. 1t should also be noted that the mere 
fact that such an organization exists solely to see that the Indians get a “square 
deal” and is constantly on the alert to guard them from schemes to alienate their 
land or what not, undoubtedly acts as a powerful deterrent. The value of this 
phase of the association's usefulness can never be computed, 


CONCRETE RESULTS 


The Mission Indiang.—The natural interest of the association in these Indians 
was further stimulated by a promise made to Mrs, Helen Hunt Jackson, by our 
Washington agent, a few days before her death, that the association would 
accept “as a solemn legacy the redress of past wrongs, present sufferings and the 
future hopes of her Mission Indians.” This pledge was fully redeemed, although 
to do so required more than 10 years of effort, appeals to the courts, securing 
action by the Chief Executive, and proper legislation from Congress. In one in- 
stance,.the Saboba case was carried to the California Supreme Court, and a de- 
cision finally rendered in favor of the Indians. To do this the association had 
to meet counse! fees and other legal expenses, and the corresponding secretary 
gave a personal bond of $3,300 to indemnify the plaintiff in the event of an ad- 
verse decision. This decision protected about a dozen other bands from further 
harassing, since their titles were covered by the same points of law. Other 
reservations, originally too small, were extended by Executive order, and new 
tracts also set aside; intruders were removed, etc. 

To protect the Warner Ranch band of Mission Indians, numbering about 400, 
who were threatened with eviction from their homes, the association employed 
counsel, and furnished a bond of $6,100 to carry the case to the California 
Supreme Court. Here the decision was against the Indians. It was taken to 
the United States Supreme Court, with a like result. The association then 
appealed tc Congress on behalf of these Indians. An appropriation of $100,000 
was granted to provide homes for them elsewhere. They are now located on a 
new reservation at Pala, Calif. 

Other landless California Indians.—The association was appealed to in 1902 
by the Northern California Association, on behalf of the 13,000 landless Indians 
in that State, scattered in about 420 settlements. Many of them were squatters, 
liable to eviction at a moment’s notice. Treaties made with these Indians in 
1852 promising new homes were buried in the Senate archives until this asso- 
ciation succeeded, through Senator Bard, in having them printed as a public 
document. As a result of the combined effort of the friends of these Indians, 
sufficient money was appropriated by Congress to provide small homes for these 
Indians, and those in the southern part of California, who were also in 2 destitute 
condition. 

Civil service reform.—From the beginning of its work the association realized 
that one of the greatest obstacles to progress among the Indians was the char- 
acter of so many unfit or incompetent employees who owed their places to 
political pull. It waged a vigorous assault on the spoils system, and when the 
inefficiency and cowardice of a political agent among the Sioux resulted in vio- 
lence and bloodshed, in 1890, its demand finally gained consideration. President 
Harrison then extended the civil service rules to cover 629 positions; and since 
that time practically all places have been included within the classified service. 
As the Indian agent was subject to confirmation by the Senate, the position 
could not be covered by the civil-service law, and the political appointee con- 
tinued to be the rule, with an occasional exception. As an alternative, however, 
the association urged that wherever possible the position of agent be abolished 
and affairs placed in charge of bonded superintendents. This plan was fol- 
lowed with good results until 1908, when an Executive order formally abolished 
the office of Indian agent. The spoils system has ben practically eliminated, 
so far as appointments are concerned, with a corresponding increase in efficiency 
among the employees and good progress on the part of the Indians. 

Education.—In no branch of the service has there been a greater advance than 
in the educational work. In 1883 the appropriation for Indian schools was 
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$487,200. The following year, Hon. H. M. Teller, Secretary of the Interior, desir- 
ing to take a forward step, appealed to the association to support his recommenda- 
tion for increased appropriations for school work. The association was able to 
show good results from a meager expenditure, and appealed to the public, through 
the press, pamphlets, and letters, to demand from Congress adequate support for 
the schools. This appeal aroused such a strong sentiment that the amount was 
increased that year about $200,000, and the annual appropriation has grown 
steadily until it has reached the $4 million mark—with practically no opposition. 
In short, opposition and prejudice were overcome; Congress and the people were 
convinced of the importance of Indian education. 

The association was instrumental in blocking the alleged agreement to open to 
settlement 11 million acres of the Great Sioux Reservation, in 1883. Many of its 
provisions were objectionable ; it was shown that signatures to the agreement had 
been improperly obtained. The matter was investigated by a congressional com- 
mittee, and the association’s charges sustained. An equitable bill to open the 
reservation, drafted by Senator Dawes, was substituted and became a law. 

In June 1883 Mrs. George Crook (wife of Brigadier General Crook, U. 8. Army), 
brought to our notice the destitute condition and needs of the Hualapai Indians, 
in New Mexico. The association promptly sent Mrs. Crook $150 to meet the most 
urgent cases, and the matter was so vigorously pressed upon Congress that the 
sum of $20,000 was appropriated for their relief. 

Assistance was successfully rendered to the Santee Sioux, in 1883, to secure 
claims, in accordance with a special law. Their application had been refused by 
the Land Office in 1882. An appeal to the Secretary of the Interior, by the asso- 
ciation, resulted in an investigation and a decision establishing the rights of the 
Santees in the premises without further legislation. 

Fifty thousand dollars was asked for in December 1884 by the association for 
the relief of starving Piegan and other Indians of Montana. The amount was 
promised and then refused by the chairman of the House Indian Committee. The 
association stated the facts of the case to the country, and the chairman was 
forced to advocate the bill ; $50,000 was appropriated. 

In February 1885, by Executive order, 500,000 acres of the Crow Creek Indian 
Reservation, in South Dakota, were thrown open illegally, and without compen- 
sation to the Indians. The facts were represented to President Cleveland by 
the association who revoked the order and restored the lands to the Indians. 

The association secured the passage of an act, in 1885, by which the person 
or property of an Indian was made amenable to the law. Before this there 
was no law to restrain crimes committed on the reservations by Indian against 
Indian, except the rude and insufficient punishment fixed by tribal customs. 

In 1886 land patents were secured for 175 Puyallup Indians, Washington. 
These had been denied by Secretary Teller, but afterward given by Secretary 
Lamar at the instance of the association. 

An order for the removal of a part of the Stockbridge Indians from their 
reservation in Wisconsin, under the provisions of an act of Congress procured 
through the influence of a lumber ring, was suspended by the authorities (in 
1886) when the facts were presented by the association. This saved these 
Indians from a great wrong. 

A cunning scheme to defraud the Indians on the Santee (Nebr.) and Sisseton 
(S. Dak.) Reservations of their lands was thwarted by the association in 1886. 

An attempt to dispose of a large portion of the Winnebago Reservation, Nebr., 
to the injury of the Indians, was defeated in 1886. 

The association rendered material assistance in securing the passage of the 
land in severalty bill, by which an Indian could secure an individual title to 
his land, and also acquire citizenship. This became a law in 1887. 

When Geronimo and a small party of hostile Apaches had been captured (in 
1888), after causing a great deal of trouble, the clamor of the whites in Arizona 
was so strong that all of the tribe were removed from their reservation to Fort 
Marion, Fla., and held as prisoners of war. Of the 500 Indians, not more than 
30 were guilty of any recent wrongdoing, and many of them had served in the 
Army as scouts. Public attention was called by the association to the gross 
wrong inflicted upon the innocent members of the tribe and their families as 
well as to the inadequate and unsanitary quarters where they were herded. 
Shortly afterward the Indians were moved to Mount Vernon Barracks, Ala., 
where conditions were more favorable. Later, they were settled on the old 
military reservation at Fort Sill, Okla., where they made good progress toward 
civilization and self-support. In 1912, largely through our efforts, Congress 
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appropriated $200,000 for the relief and settlement of these Apaches. About 
one-third of them elected to remain in Oklahoma, while the balance preferred 
to go to the Mescalero Reservation, in New Mexico. By this action they have 
ceased to be “prisoners of war,” even though all but five of the present band 
were born in captivity. 

The association called attention to the brutal and dangerous system of issuing 
ration beef to the Indians “on the hoof.” By that method the cattle were turned 
loose at a given time and slaughtered by the Indians through the medium of 
guns or knives, after the fashion of the old buffalo hunt. The indiscriminate 
shooting on such occasions made the practice dangerous to all concerned. It 
was abandoned, and now the cattle are killed in a modern way and the meat 
distributed by weight to those entitled to rations. f 

The several attempts made in Congress to abolish the Board of Indian Com- 
missioners, on the ground of “economy,” were vigorously opposed by the asso- 
ciation. The Board is still in existence and endeavoring to fulfill its proper 
function. 

Through the efforts of the association a bill was passed by Congress in 1892 
restoring to the Sisseton Wahpeton Scouts certain annuities which had been 
confiscated in 1863 by act of Congress, under a misapprehension as to the facts. 

When a bill for the relief of the Stockbridge and Munsee Indians (which had 
been pressed by the association) became a law in 1893, our Washington agent 
was detailed by the Government to enroll those entitled to membership in the 
tribe, and thereby have their rights restored to them. 

Believing that the prejudice of the Navajos to education would be diminished 
by seeing something of the country, the association raised a special fund of over 
$750 which enabled the acting agent (an Army officer) to take a party of 15 
of them to the world’s fair, at Chicago, in 1893. The effect was almost magical 
upon the tribe, and greater than was anticipated. It resulted in parents bring- 
ing their children to school voluntarily, where previously it was almost impos- 
sible to get them to come; and also caused a great change in the attitude of the 
Indians toward the white man’s ways. 

For 9 years the association opposed efforts to remove the Southern Utes from 
their reservation in Colorado. The matter was finally adjusted in 1895 by 
giving the Indians their allotments in severalty and opening the surplus land to 
settlement. 

The lives of seven Indian policemen on the Cheyenne River Reservation, in 
South Dakota, in 1895, were saved by the association employing counsel to pro- 
tect them from the persecution of the local prosecuting officer. They had been 
ordered by their agent to arrest a ruffian for attempted homicide, and when 
he rushed at them with an uplifted ax, they had shot him in self-defense. 
When the case came up for trial, the facts were so clear that the jury promptly 
acquitted the accused men. 

An investigation was made by the association in 1895 into the condition of the 
Navajos, at a time when the Government protested that no destitution existed. 
The needs were so great, however, that a private fund of $1,300 was raised by 
the association and expended for medicinal supplies, provisions, seed wheat, etc. 
The Government was forced to recognize the facts, and Congress appropriated 
$25,000 for their relief, which was made immediately available. 

The attention of the people of South Carolina was called to the condition and 
needs of the Catawba Indians in that State (in 1896), which resulted in extra 
appropriations by the State legislature and schools being provided from private 
sunrees. These Indians are not under the care of the Federal Government. 

On receipt of information, in 1899, concerning the destitute condition of a tribe 
of Indians on the Copper River, Alaska, from an officer of the United States 
Army, the association brought the matter to the attention of the War Department, 
urging that some provision be made for their relief. As a result, the Assistant 
Secretary of War authorized the issue of rations to these Indians for a time that 
was deemed sufficient to meet their most pressing needs. 

_When an epidemic of smallpox broke out among the Zuni and Moqui Indians of 
New Mexico (in 1899), the matter was promptly brought to the attention of the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, who did everything in his power to improve the 
situation. The association raised from private sources about $400 to purchase 
needed supplies and extra delicacies for the sick that the Government could not 
authorize. This money was wisely expended by two noble women working among 
these Indians—Miss Mary E. Dissette and Miss Sara EB. Abbott—and did much 
to cheer and comfort the afflicted Indians. 
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Counsel was employed by the association (in 1900) to protect three Navajos 
who had been unjustly indicted for murder by a Territorial grand jury. They 
were acquitted. 

When the case of three Pueblo Indians who had been unjustly detained in jail, 
on the charge of murder, without even being able to secure a hearing, was brought 
to the notice of the association by friends of the accused men, the matter was 
called to the attention of the Department of Justice in 1901. That Department 
investigated the matter, the local grand jury ignored the representations of the 
district attorney, and dismissed the case against all of the accused. 

Another case which nearly cost the lives of two innocent Indians by the 
overzeal of a prosecuting attorney was that of Spotted Hawk and Little Whirl- 
wind, two Northern Cheyenne Indians. A sheepherder had been murdered by 
an Indian named Stanley, who confessed his crime, but for some unaccountable 
reason the prosecuting officer secured the arrest of Spotted Hawk and Little 
Whirlwind, and mainly on the testimony of the self-confessed murderer they 
were promptly convicted and Spotted Hawk sentenced to be hung and Little 
Whirlwind to life imprisonment. The association, upon learning of the facts, 
promptly employed counsel to appeal the case of Spotted Hawk—it was unable 
to take this course on behalf of Little Whirlwind, owing to the failure of his 
counsel to move for a new trial at the proper time. The decision as to Spotted 
Hawk was reversed by the Montana Supreme Court, and he was given liberty. 
Meanwhile Little Whirlwind was in prison serving a life sentence. Stanley, 
the real murderer, made another confession, shortly before his death, and as a 
result of much effort, Little Whirlwind was pardoned by Governor Toole in 
1901, when the facts were presented to his attention by Judge Sanders, on behalf 
of the association. 

In 1901 about 100 Pima Indians, who had been living for 28 years on public 
lands in Arizona, west of the Salt River Reservation, were in danger of being 
forced off these lands by whites. The association was appealed to, and so 
vigorously pressed the case that the Indians were fully protected by the Depart- 
ment. 

A similar service was rendered to a number of Navajos who had been living 
for years on some public land in Arizona. Mr. W. R. Johnston, a missionary 
working among the Navajos, came to Washington bringing with him two of the 
Indians. After a brief interview the President issued an order withdrawing 
from sale and settlement the land in question “until such time as the Indians 
residing thereon shall have been settled permanently under the provisions of the 
homestead laws or general allotment act.” This made it possible to give to 
these Indians an absolute title to their allotments. 

An appeal was received in 1901 from Mrs. Joel Bean on behalf of a small band 
of 60 Indians in northern California. Like many other Indians in that State, 
they had been living on land owned by whites, and were given notice to “move 
on.” They were self-supporting, the Government had never helped them, and 
would not render aid in this instance. The association raised a special fund 
of $312, with which Mrs. Bean purchased a 40-acre tract near their old homes 
and where they were promptly settled free from further molestation. 

An effort was made in 1902 by the Interior Department to lease to a cattle 
syndicate nearly two-thirds of the Standing Rock Reservation, in North and 
South Dakota, for grazing purposes. This proposition was contrary to the 
wishes of the Indians and in direct violation of an explicit agreement they had 
entered into with the Department. Appeals for delay were ignored by the 
Department. The association secured the services of Rev. T. L. Riggs, a well- 
known missionary of the Congregational Church, located for years among the 
Sioux and familiar with their language, to make a thorough investigation. 
The facts thus secured were submitted to the President, with the suggestion 
that he send Dr. George Bird Grinnell to make an independent examination and 
report directly to the Executive. This was done and the matter adjusted to the 
satisfaction of the Indians. 

An attempt to remove the Northern Cheyenne Indians from their reservation 
in Montana was defeated through the efforts of the association. 

In 1902, after several years of effort, the association was instrumental in 
securing the passage of an act by Congress to protect the timber rights of the 
Chippewa Indians, in Minnesota. 

The Lone Wolf case.—In 1901, Lone Wolf, acting on behalf of members of the 
Kiowa, Comanche, and Apache Tribes, filed a bill in equity against the au- 
thorities to restrain them from carrying out the provisions of the alleged fraudu- 
lent agreement of 1892, which had been ratified by Congress. The supreme 
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jos court of the district denied the application for an injunction, and that decision 
hey was affirmed by the court of appeals. Believing that the rights of the Indians 
should be maintained if under the law it could be done, the association joined 
jail, with them in an appeal to the United States Supreme Court, and retained 
ight Hampton L. Carson, Esq., of Philadelphia, to argue the case. The decision was 
was against the Indians, however, as on January 5, 1903, Justice White handed 
1ent down an opinion in which the Supreme Court substantially declared it to be the 
the law of the land that the Indians in their tribal relations have practically no 
rights whatever which Congress is bound to respect. This decision, while at 
the first startling to the friends of the red man, will probably do more toward break- 
\irl- ing up the tribal relations and developing the Indian in his individual capacity 
l by than any other result. 
able The Indians at La Pointe Agency, Wis., have large timber interests, and in 
ittle 1903, when a contract with a lumber company was about to expire, the agent 
they recommended that a new contract be made with the same concern at but a 
ittle slight advance over former prices, notwithstanding the great increase in the 
cts, value of lumber. This was unsatisfactory and unfair to the Indians. They 
able appealed to the association, and the publicity and agitation the subject received 
his resulted in securing one of the best contracts ever executed on behalf of the 
tted Indians relating to the sale of pine timber, the price being double what the 
rty. lumber company paid under the old contract. 
ley, The scandalous abuses existing in Indian territory were fully exposed by the 
as a association in 1903. This resulted in an investigation by direction of Presi- 
e in dent Roosevelt, and many corrective measures being applied. 
half The association drafted a bill, which was passed by Congress in 1903, which 
has done much to break up the monopoly so long enjoyed by the reservation 
iblie traders It makes competition possible, and gives the Indians the benefit of 
eing free trade. 
d so An important achievement of the association was in effecting the passage of 
yart- a bill (in 1904) prepared by its Washington agent, to render the title of Indians 
to their allotinents indefeasible except for cause specifically stated. It had been 
ving supposed that the Severalty Act fully protected the holdings of Indians, but 
nary in 1900 the Secretary of the Interior decided that he had the right to cancel 
‘ the an allotment at any time prior to the expiration of the 25-year trust period. As 
wing this claim was supported by a decision of the United States Supreme Court, the 
lians allotment of every Indian under the act of 1887 was virtually subject to can- 
f the cellation at the pleasure of the Secretary of the Interior. Not only would this 
‘e to decision have opened the way for schemes of unscrupulous men to have a desir- 
able holding canceled, but the insecurity of the title was also likely to destroy 
band all incentive to the Indians to make permanent improvements on their allot- 
tate, ments. The far-reaching effect for good of this measure can hardly be 
nove overestimated. 
and A bill was introduced in Congress (in 1904) to open to settlement _16,000 acres 
fund of surplus land on the Rosebud Reservation, Gregory County, 8S. Dak., at a price 
omes less than its real value. The Indians appealed to the association to protect their 
rights. They were willing to sell the land for $5 an acre, but the bill proposed 
attle to give them $2.50. Investigation showed that the former figure was a reason- 
and able one. The vigorous agitation produced results; the aid of the President was 
» the invoked, and he informed the sponsors for the bill that he would veto it unless 
‘ had the terms were made more satisfactory to the Indians. As a compromise $4 
r the Was named as the selling price for the first 6 months. The Indians received 
well- about *800,000 more for this land than was originally offered. 
x the The Pueblo Indians, in New Mexico, were in danger of losing their homes 
ition. through inability to pay taxes levied against them under a decision of the 
stion Territorial court. To protect them, the association was instrumental in securing 
1 and the passage of a bill (in 1905) exempting them from taxation “of any sort 
o the whatever.’ 

Owing to abuses in connection with the sale of inherited lands, the association 
ation urged in 1905 that they should be disposed of, after due advertisement, to the 
highest bidder. This plan is now followed by the Indian Office. 
al in The association opposed an effort which was made to divide the Osage Reserva- 
f the tion into 3 or 4 counties, when the Oklahoma-Indian Territory Enabling Act was 

before Congress (in 1906), because of the fact that the valuable oil, gas, and 
»f the mineral deposits on the reservation, and police regulations, could be better con- 
e au- trolled with the management centralized than by a division of responsibility. A 
rudu- full statement was sent to Members of Congress, and when the bill finally passed, 
yreme it was stipulated that the Osage Reservation should constitute a separate county. 
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The protest of the association in 1906 against the proposed transfer of the 
management of the reindeer industry in Alaska from the Bureau of Education 
to the Governor of that Territory was effective, and resulted in a decision by 
Congress to “let well enough alone.” It was shown that this industry, under 
the care of Dr. Sheldon Jackson, had increased from an original herd of 1,280, 
purchased about 20 years ago, to 28,000. The experiment was the means of 
relieving much destitution, and is building up a native industry, through means 
of transportation, as well as a supply of food and clothing, which promises to 
make the Alaskans self-supporting in the near future. 

An attempt was made in 1906 to dispose of some surplus land on the Lower 
Brulé Reservation, in South Dakota, at an inadequate price. The association 
laid the facts before the Members of the House, and the measure Was amended 
providing that the land should be appraised and sold at its estimated value. In 
this shape the bill became a law, and it was ueceptable to the Indians. 

The association cooperated with several organizations to secure the insertion 
of a Clause in the Indian Territory-Oklahoma Enabling Act, to protect the Indians 
in the projected new State from the liquor traffic. This was successful; the act 
stipulating that prohibition must be maintained for 20 years, and continue there- 
after until the legislature shall provide otherwise. 

The Standing Rock Indians, in North and South Dakota, were unwilling (in 
1907) to approve an agreement to lease a large portion of their surplus land for 
grazing purposes, which had been ver} properly urged by the Indian Office. 
The matter was fully explained to them by the Washington agent of the associa- 
tion, and in the council held to formally ratify the leases they stated that they 
would not have done so had it not peen that their best friends—the Indian Rights 
Association and Miss Collins, the missionary urged them to do so. Such 
statements are unusual for Indians to make in council proceedings, and are an 
indication of how highly advice given by the association is valued. 

A bill to open to settlement nearly 1 million acres of surplus land in Tripp 
County, Rosebud Reservation, S. Dak., was introduced in Congress in 1907, nam- 
ing $5 as the price to be paid per acre. The Indians protested that this was not 
enough, and appealed to the association to protect their rights. As a result of 
vigorous opposition, when the measure became law it provided for $6 per acre 
should be paid for land filed upon during the first 6 months. 

A measure brought forward in Congress in 1907 which would have seriously 
impaired the rights of the Chippewa Indians on the La Pointe Reservation, Wis., 
to their allotments, on which is much valuable timber, was defeated through 
the efforts of the association. 

The diversion of Indian trust and treaty funds by order of President Roosevelt 
for the support of sectarian schools has been opposed by the association since 
the practice began in 1904. It is contended that the plan was in violation of an 
explicit declaration of Congress to “hereafter make no appropriation whatever 
for education in any sectarian schools. The Indians whose money was thus used 
protested vigorously, but all attempts to secure legislation to make the provision 
quoted apply specifically to the treaty and trust funds were unsuccessful. In 
1906 suit was brought by three Rosebud Indians, through the association’s Wash- 
ington agent as their attorney, to restrain the Government from using these 
funds in the manner indicated. A decision was rendered on April 4, 1907, in 
the district court (Washington) to the effect that although treaty funds could 
not be used, trust funds may be so expended. On appeal, the United States 
Supreme Court dismissed the case, holding that the legislation of 1895-99 did 
not apply to trust and treaty funds, but only to general appropriations. 

In 1908, former Commissioner Leupp arbitrarily ordered the confinement of 
eight Navahos in the military prison at Fort Huachuea, Ariz., at hard labor, 
for an indeterminate period. Although charged with being bad men, they had 
been given no trial, military or civil. As Commissioner Leupp, in attempting to 
justify his course in this matter, stated in effect that those Indians would be 
held in prison until he was ready to release them, “law or no law,” the association 
felt obliged to institute habeas corpus proceedings to establish the legal status 
of the case. The Arizona Supreme Court, in a unanimous opinion, decided that 
the commissioner was wrong, and that an Indian could not be deprived of his 
liberty without due process of law. These Navahos were subsequently released 
and returned to their reservation. 

An important instance showing the need for the association’s work may be 
cited in the defeat in 1909 of the proposition of former Commissioner Leupp, 
urged upon the 60th Congress, to secure authority of law to punish Indian 
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allottees addicted to the use of liquor, and to punish Indian parents who refused 
to send their children to school, by forcing upon these two classes of allottees 
fee-simple patents for the lands held in trust by the Government; the lands, in 
such cases of punishment, to become subject to immediate taxation, alienation 
and liability for debts. Such an act would have been in direct violation of the 
contract of the Government to hold such lands free of all encumbrance during 
the life of the 25-vear trust period. The enormity of this wrong was not under- 
stood until the association, by public appeal, through leaflets and correspondence, 
directed attention to its serious nature. No argument is necessary to show that 
drunkards and ignorant parents are the two Classes of allottees most in need of 
protection. As has aptly been said, law may be needed for their protection, but 
not for their prostitution. 

The Crow Reservation, in Montana, had for years been controlled by a small 
ring of men, who boasted of strong political backing, and they used it for their 
private gain at the expense of those Indians, through the connivance of the 
agent, who had formerly been employed in a bank of which the leader of this 
ring was the principal stockholder. For 3 years the Indian Rights Association 
sought to have a real investigation made at that point by the Department, but 
instead of receiving any encouragement, its efforts were blocked at every turn. 
Secretary Garfield had said to us, “bring me facts, and I will investigate them,” 
but he refused to give us a formal permit to enable us to go on the reservation 
and get those facts. When our secretary was sent there for that purpose, a little 
later, he was promptly arrested and ordered off the reservation at his earliest 
convenience. 

When Commissioner Valentine assumed office, however, he promptly afforded 
our secretary every courtesy and facility that were required to go unmolested 
over the reservation; and when the result of a month’s sifting was brought to 
his attention, he not only ordered an immediate investigation, but Mr. Sniffen 
was requested to be present to represent the Indians—an invitation that was, 
of course, accepted. 

On the basis of the information gathered by our secretary, the chief supervisor 
of the Indian Office conducted an investigation during October and November 
1909, and his treatment of the Crow Indians was in decided contrast to their 
experience with a former inspector 2 years previous, when, without provocation, 
their main witness was brutally cursed and ordered from the tent. When the 
supervisor’s report was submitted, however, it proved to be one of “confession 
and avoidance.” He made it plain, certainly in a number of respects, what some 
of the conditions were, but he avoided placing the responsibility where it be- 
longed—upon the then superintendent. It was clearly proved that this super- 
intendent knowingly and willfully permitted the violation of a United States 
statute by the man he regarded as his real superior, who was not an official of 
the Government, and that provisions of the grazing permits had not been re- 
spected. In spite of this and more, however, the supervisor recommended that 
the superintendent be ‘assured of the confidence of the Indian Office in his 
integrity, business ability, and moral character.” A few months later (in 1910), 
the superintendent was forced by pressure to resign, notwithstanding the “confi- 
dence of the Indian Office in his integrity,” etc. He was succeeded by an honest 
and efficient high-grade man, and conditions on the reservation have greatly 
improved. It is significant that the revenue derived from the grazing privileges 
under the new management will amount, during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1913, to $160,000, whereas under the former superintendent it was $33,001.27. 
Comment is unnecessary. 

The association (in 1910) materially assisted in protecting the Choctaws and 
Chickasaws from the effort of an attorney to secure congressional approval of 
alleged contracts that would have authorized him to collect from those Indians 
a fee of over $2 million that he could not possibly earn, or for which he would not 
have been called upon to render any real service. The tribe was well represented 
by able attorneys, and did not require any additional counsel. Senator Gore 
made such a vigorous fight against the scheme that it was defeated in Congress. 
He also declared that he had been offered a large bribe to withdraw his opposition 
to the bill that would have legalized this attempted steal. 

The rights of a group of Papago Indians, who had made their homes on public 
lands near Maricopa, Ariz., were seriously jeopardized by a “white invasion” in 
1910 and 1911. This matter was taken up by the association, and the Indian Office 
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at once sent an official to the vicinity to make immediate allotments to these 
Indians. 

The association filed charges with the Indian Office indicating maladministra- 
tion on the part of Supt. J. B. Alexander, of the Pima Agency, Ariz., and a gen- 
eral neglect of the welfare of those Indians. Inspector E. B. Linnen, of the In- 
terior Department, was detailed in 1911 to conduct an investigation of these 
charges, and our Secretary, Mr. Sniffen, was sent to cooperate with him. In- 
spector Linnen’s inquiry was searching and thorough, and occupied about 2 
months. Without going into details, it may be said that all we suspected was 
found to be true, and a good deal more. The evidence secured indicated that the 
Pimas and the Government had for years been systematically robbed. Alexander 
and a number of his subordinates were, after many months’ delay, finally dis- 
missed from the service, and others associated with him were allowed to resign. 
Although this corruption had existed for years, the inspecting officials who had 
repeatedly visted the Pima Reservation found nothing wrong. Previous to In- 
spector Linnen’s work, the superintendent “stood well with the Office,” and had 
been commended for his “splendid administration.” Mere dismissal in such 
cases, however, is not enough. Violations of the United States criminal statutes 
should be regarded by the Indian Bureau as seriously as they are by the postal 
authorities or the Treasury Department. Alexander and three of his colleagues 
are now under indictment, and awaiting trial in the Federal courts of Arizona, for 
these abuses. 

A further instance of flagrant disregard of the rights of the Pima Indians is 
illustrated in the scheme concocted by a former engineer of the Interior Depart- 
ment, whose plan was aided by the superintendent’s failure to inform the Office 
of the real conditions—for it should be noted that the authorities must depend 
for information about such matters on its field men. Through inaction of the 
local agent, the waters from Gila River that belonged to the Pimas were ap- 
propriated by whites above the reservation, and in consequence those Indians 
were reduced to destitution. Instead of recommending action to recover their 
rights, it was proposed to leave the whites in undisturbed possession of the water, 
crowd the Pimas on an undesirable section of their reservation, supply them with 
water from an expensive system of wells, and then sell the balance of their lands 
(the most desirable portions) to meet the cost of the experimental irrigation sys- 
tem—a system that had been tried and abandoned by neighboring whites, not only 
on account of the prohibitive cost, but because of the ruinous effect of the alkali 
water on the soil. The Pimas had been farming successfully for generations; 
they know from experience that the subsurface water would soon ruin their 
farms, and naturally objected to the plan. Their reservation does not contain 
an acre in excess of their present needs; but it was proposed to sell about one- 
third of it toward meeting the cost of installing the system of well-water irriga- 
tion, and mortgage the remaining two-thirds for future payment of the expense 
involved. When the real situation was established by this association, the In- 
dian Office suspended work on the wells. Commissioner Valentine visited the 
Pima Reservation in the fall of 1911 and made a careful study of the situation. 
His conclusions coincided with our position. He assured the Indians that they 
would not be compelled to move to the “concentration district,” and he strongly 
urged the Secretary of the Interior to immediately institute legal proceedings to 
recover, if possible, the waters of the Gila River for the Pimas, taking the ground 
that the Government should be just to the Indian before it is generous to the 
white. It is interesting to note that following the publictly given this matter, 
the Deparment’s engineer, who was responsible for this costly “blunder” (to put 
it mildly), involving an outlay of over $500,000, promptly sent in his resignation. 
Legislation was secured in 1912 directing the Secretary of the Interior to investi- 
gate the feasibility of the San Carlos Reservoir site. A board of Army Engineers 
was appointed to look into the matter, and if their report is favorable, the way 
will be open to give the Pimas an assured supply of river water. 

In 1911, after several years of effort, the association won a victory for the Yuma 
Indians, whereby they will receive allotments of 10 acres of irrigable land, in- 
stead of 5 acres, which it was proposed to give them, in addition to a tract of graz- 
ing land. Although the previous administration was committed to the smaller 
allotment and a law had been passed confirming it, Commissioner Valentine, 
when the facts were brought to his attention, agreed to suspend action pending 
further legislation that was needed to authorize the larger area. This we were 
able to secure in an act of Congress, approved March 38, 1911. 

In 1911 we were instrumental in defeating some very vicious legislation, 
which, had it become a law, would have worked a great injustice to the Bad 
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River Chippewa Indians of Wisconsin. In this instance, as in so many others, 
we could make a strong presentation of the case to Congress from a thorough 
knowledge of the situation, obtained from a personal study of conditions on the 
reservation. 

The Navajo Indians living on public land in the Coconino Basin district, Ari- 
zona, were given allotments a few years ago, as a result of our efforts to pro- 
tect their rights. Early in 1911, on the strength of an adverse report, Secretary 
Ballinger refused to approve these selections. We appealed from this decision 
and asked for a hearing, which was granted by the Secretary. Mr. W. R. 
Johnston, an earnest, judicious missionary among the Navajos, came to Wash- 
ington at our expense to attend this hearing, and the facts presented were so 
convincing that the Secretary agreed to reopen the case. It had been claimed 
that these Navajos were not the first settlers and were not using the lands; but 
we were able to show that the report of the inspector, upon which the Secretary 
had acted, was ex parte to a great extent; that the Indians had been given no 
opportunity to substantiate their right to the land, and the recommendation was 
wholly in the interest of white stockmen who desired the continued free use of 
the public domain, to the exclusion of the Indians. Mr. Bascom Johnson, of 
the Indian Office, was detailed to make an exhaustive inquiry on the ground, 
and upon invitation our Washington agent, Mr. Brosius, and Missionary John- 
ston, accompanied him during the month of April 1911. The investigation defi- 
nitely proved that these Navajos were the first settlers and entitled to retain 
their homes by allotment, in accordance with the well-established policy of he 
Government to protect Indians in their title to lands in the public domain, as 
authorized by the Dawes Severalty Act of 1887 and subsequent laws. Our con- 
tention was therefore based on legal as well as moral grounds. A proper settle- 
ment of this question means protection not only for this group of Indians, but 
for about 8,000 other Navajos who are living on the public domain under similar 
conditions. Mr. Bascom Johnson submitted his report on the subject, in Decem- 
ber 1911, and if his recommendations are carried out by the Department, there 
is reason to believe that a satisfactory solution of the former difficulties will 
have been reached. As yet, however, no action has been taken, but the Navajos 
have had the benefit of the grazing privileges. 

The association called the attention of the Indian Office to the need of pro- 
tecting Navajo Indians in their claim to lands in ranges 14, 15, and 16, lying 
south of and adjacent to the San Juan River, N. Mex. These lands are valuable 
on account of the extensive coal deposits and of their proximity to shipping 
facilities. Two Government officials had filed on 840 acres of this land (which 
was on the Navajo Reservation), claiming that it was on the public domain; 
that they had made settlement in good faith and placed valuable improvements 
thereon. The association fi'ed evidence to disprove these claims, showing that 
the trespassers had knowledge of the location of the reservation before the im- 
provements were made, and that the settlements were not made in good faith as 
homestead entries, but evidently for speciulative purposes. After a full investi- 
gation by the Indian Bureau it was determined that bona fide settlement was 
not made in good faith and a recommendation to that effect was approved (in 
1911) by the Secretary of the Interior. The authorities also decided that the 
lands in question were a part of the reservation and belonged to the Navajo 
Indians. 

The association is taking an active interest in the question of the water rights 
of the Yakima Indians, in the State of Washington. If the matter cannot be 
properly determined by the Interior Department, legal action will doubtless be 
taken with a view to holding for the Yakimas the quantity of water to which 
they are entitled. 

A bill was drafted by the association to apply the compulsory education law 
to the Indian reservations. This is an advance step. The measure is now (1913) 
pending in Congress. 

MANAGEMENT 


The work of the association is conducted under the supervision of Mr. Herbert 
Welsh, who has served as corresponding secretary during its whole life, without 
any remuneration whatever, in conjunction with the other officers and an execu- 
tive committee. 

The association keeps in touch with affairs in all parts of the Indian country 
by visits of its representatives and through correspondence with educated In- 
dians and others. Since the beginning of its work about 635,000 copies of various 
publications have heen distributed with good results. The keynote of its work 
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is embodied in a suggestion made by Secretary Stanton to Bishop Whipple, when 
the latter went to him on behalf of some of his Indians. The Secretary said: 
“Why do you come to me? Go to the people. Congress never redresses a wrong 
until the people demand it.’ The association has constantly “gone to the people” 
and their voice has been heeded on numerous occasions. 

The association must depend upon the public-spirited people of the country 
for its support, and those interested in maintaining its work are invited to help 
by becoming members (annual dues $2; life membership $25) or by making such 
a contribution, large or small, as they may care to send. 

We shall be glad to answer all letters of inquiry, or to give any information 
desired regarding our work, and to send our publications to any address. 

All communications should be addressed to Herbert Welsh, corresponding 
secretary, 995 Drexel Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Indian Rights Association as a free and independent society has given to 
the cause of Indian rights disinterested ability of a high order. It has brought 
to light hidden things of darkness. It has made officials feel that they were 
under the public eye. It has made ears attentive to cries for help which other- 
wise had been deaf, and it has given faithful officials the reward and help of 
knowing that they would have in all their rights measures strong public 
backing. Without it the friends of the Indian would feel that by definite earnest 
effort they could accomplish but little and were beating the air.—Rr. Rev. 
WILLIAM H, HaArg, D. D. 

I have known the work of the Indian Rights Association for many years and 
have had an opportunity to learn of its value in securing the rights of the In- 
dians. With the constant changes going on at Washington, both in the Depart- 
ment and in Congress, it is of vital importance that there should be some who 
continue to look after the laws relating to Indians affairs. Often wrong is done 
unintentionally through ignorance. I am glad to bear testimony to the help the 
Indian Rights Association has rendered in Congress and to many officials enabling 
them to know the true state of affairs and to adopt the right course.—Rev. H. B. 
FRISSELL, D. D., principal of the Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute. 
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IN THE COURT OF COMMON PLEAS No. 1 FOR PHILDELPHIA COUNTY AS OF 
SEPTEMBER TERM, 1916, No. 4248 

















To 





the Honorable the Judges of the Court of Common Pleas No. 1, for 
Philadelphia County: 


In compliance with the requirements of an Act of the General Assembly 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, entitled “An Act to provide for the 
incorporation and regulation of certain corporations,’ approved the 29th day 
of April A. D. 1874, and the supplements thereto, the undersigned, three or more 
of whom are citizens of Pennsylvania, having associated themselves together 
for the protection of the American Indians in their political and civil rights, 
and desiring that they may be incorporated according to law, do hereby certify : 

First. The name of the proposed corporation is The Indian Rights Associa- 
tion. 

Second. The purpose for which the said corporation is formed is the promo- 
tion of the spiritual, moral, and material welfare to the Indians of the United 
States of America and all places subject to their jurisdiction, and the protection 
of their legal rights; and particularly to secure to the said Indians the political 
and civil rights already guaranteed to them by treaty and statutes of the United 
States of America and the procuring for them of such further civil and political 
rights as their continued progress in civilization and circumstances may here- 
after justify. 

Third. The business of the said corporation is to be transacted in the United 
States of America and all places subject to their jurisdiction, and the principal 
office of the said corporation shall be in the city of Philadelphia and State of 
Pennsylvania. 

Fourth. The said corporation is to exist perpetually. 
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Fifth. The names and residences of the subscribers are as follows: 

Joseph H. Choate, 8 E. 63d St., New York City, N. Y. 

Carl E. Grammer, 1024 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Herbert Welsh, 5335 Baynton St., Gtn., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Matiida Markoe, 1630 Locust St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Maria M. Coxe, 1515 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Matthew K. Sniffen, 5010 Catharine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

T. Wistar Brown 3d, 59th Street and City Line, Philadelphia, Pa. 

J. Rodman Paul, W. Sunset Avenue, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 

George Burnham, Jr., Berwyn, Pa. 

Asa 8. Wing, 225 East Central Avenue, Moorestown, N. J. 

Ellis D. Williams, 309 South 15th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Theodore J. Lewis, 212 North 34th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

William Burnham, 4301 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Francis B. Reeves, Clapier Street and McKean Avenue, Germantown, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Joshua L. Baily, Ardmore, Pa. 

John Cadwalader, 1519 Locust Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Charles Chauncey Savage, East Gravers Lane, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Charlies E. Pancoast, 267 East Johnson Street, Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 

J.G. Rosengarten, 1704 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dr. Francis Olcott Allen, Jr., 2216 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

H. H. Barton, Jr., Holmesburg, Philadelphia, Pa. 

William Alexander Brown, 3937 Locust Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Joseph Etkinton, Moylan, Pa. 

Charles F. Jenkins, 150 West Washington Lane, Germantown, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Arthur N. Leeds, 5321 Baynton Street, Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Henry 8S. Pancoast, Spring Lane, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Charles J. Rhoads, 1914 South Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Jonathan M. Steere, Haverford, Pa. 

Agnes L. Tierney, 118 West Coulter Street, Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Herbert S. Welsh, 5335 Baynton Street, Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Edward M. Wistar, 5449 Wayne Avenue, Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sixth. The number of Directors of the said corporation is fixed at not less 
than twelve, nor more than twenty-four, as may be determined by the Board 
of Directors from time to time, and the names and residences of those who are 
chosen Directors for the first year are: 


Dr. Francis Olcott Allen, Jr., 2216 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
H. H. Barton, Jr., Holmesburg, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Edith F. Biddle, 1821 DeLancey Place, Philadelphia, Pa. 
T. Wistar Brown 3d, 59th Street and City Line, Philadelphia, Pa. 
William Alexander Brown, 3937 Locust Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Maria M. Coxe, 1515 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Joseph Elkinton, Moylan, Pa. 
Carl E. Grammer, 1024 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Charles F. Jenkins, 150 West Washington Lane, Germantown, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Arthur N. Leeds, 5321 Baynton Street, Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Matilda Markoe, 1630 Locust Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Henry S. Pancoast, Spring Lane, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Charles J. Rhoads, 1914 South Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Jonathan M. Steere, Haverford, Pa. 
Matthew K. Sniffen, 5010 Catharine Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Agnes L. Tierney, 118 West Coulter Street, Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Herbert Welsh, 5335 Baynton Street, Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Herbert S. Welsh, 5335 Baynton Street, Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Edward M. Wistar, 5449 Wayne Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Seventh. This corporation shall have no capital stock. 

Eighth. The yearly income of the corporation, other than that derived from 

real estate, shall not exceed the sum of Thirty Thousand Dollars. 
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WITNESS OUR HANDS AND SEALS this Seventeenth day of November, Anno 
Domini, One thousand nine hundred and sixteen (1916). 

Joseph H. Choate [SEAL] E. M. Wistar [SEAL] 
Carl E. Grammer [SEAL] Henry H. Barton, Jr. [SEAL ] 
Herbert Welsh [sEAL] Wm. Alexander Brown [SEAL] 
Matilda Markoe [SEAL] Charles F. Jenkins [SEAL] 
T. Wistar Brown, 3rd [SEAL] Arthur N. Leeds [SEAL] 
J. Rodman Paul [SEAL] Henry 8S. Pancoast [SEAL] 
George Burnham, Jr. [sEAL] Maria M. Coxe [SEAL] 
Asa 8S. Wing [SEAL] Francis Olcott Allen, Jr. [sEAL] 
Theo. J. Lewis [SEAL] Joseph Elkinton [SEAL] 
Wim. Burnham [SEAL] Joseph G. Rosengarten [SEAL] 
Francis B. Reeves [seaL] Charles J. Rhoades [SEAL] 
Joshua L. Baily [SEAL] Jonathan M. Steere [SEAL] 
John Cadwalader [SEAL] Matthew K. Sniffen [SEAL] 
Charles Chauncey Savage [SEAL] Agnes L. Tierney [SEAL ] 
Charles E. Pancoast [SEAL] Herbert S. Welsh [SEAL] 
COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA, 

City and County of Philadelphia, 8s: 

Before me, James M. Hazlett, Recorder of Deeds, in and for the City and 
County of Philadelphia, personally appeared George Burnham, Jr., Matthew K. 
Sniffen and Jonathan M. Steere, three of the subscribers to the above and fore- 
going certificate of incorporation, and in due form of law acknowledged the 
same to be their act and deed and the act and deed of their said associates, 
according to the Act of Assembly in such case made and provided. 

WITNESS my hand and official seal this 16th day of April, Anno Domini, one 
thousand nine hundred and seventeen. 


[SEAL] JAMES M. Haztert, Recorder of Deeds. 


CoMMON WEALTH OF PENNSYLVANTA, 
City and County of Philadelphia, ss: 
Filed in the office of the prothonotary of the Court of Common Pleas in and 
for the said County this 2nd day of May, A. D. 1917. 


[SEAL] Henry G. Watton, Prothonotary. 
DECREE 


And now, to wit, the 25th day of April, in the year one thousand nine hundred 
and seventeen, from it appearing to the Court by due proof and the record that 
the foregoing application for a charter was filed in the Prothonotary’s office 
on the 20th day of November, A. D. 1916, and since filing public notice of the 
intention to apply for this Charter was inserted in two newspapers of general 
circulation in the County of Philadelphia and in the Legal Intelligencer for three 
weeks according to law and having perused and so examined said instrument 
and having found same to be in proper form and within the purposes named 
in the first class specified in the Act of Assembly aforesaid and the same appear- 
ing to be lawful and not injurious to the community, It is hereby ordered and 
decreed that the foregoing charter be approved and that upon the Recording 
of the said Charter and this order the subscribers thereto and their associates 
shall be a corporation for the purposes and upon the terms therein stated under 
the corporate name of the Indian Rights Association. 


[SEAL] WILLIAM H. SHOEMAKER, Judge. 


Recorded in the Office for Recording of Deeds in and for the City and County 
of Philadelphia, in Charter Book No. 56, page 370, etc., at 1.20 P. M. 
Witness my hand and Seal of Office this 2nd day of May, A. D., 1917. 


JAMES M. Haziett, Recorder of Deeds. 
BYLAWS OF THE INDIAN RIGHTS ASSOCIATION 
I. OFFICERS 
1. The Officers shall consist of a President, Vice President, Recording Secre- 


tary, Corresponding Secretary, Treasurer, and a Board of Directors, consisting 
of not less than twelve and not more than twenty-four members, as the Board 
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shall determine from time to time. An Honorary President and two Honorary 
Vice Presidents may also be elected, at the diseretion of the Board of Directors. 

2. All Officers and Directors shall be elected by ballot at the Annual Meeting 
of the corporation. A vacancy occurring in any office during the year shall be 
filled by the Board of Directors. 

3. The duties of the Officers shall be those usual to their respective offices. 
The offices of Recording Secretary and Corresponding Secretary may be held by 
the same person, at the discretion of the Board of Directors. 

4. The Treasurer shall have charge of the funds of the Association and shall 
attend to the collection of its dues. Payments shall be made by him only on the 
order of the Board of Directors, duly certified by the Auditing Committee. The 
Treasurer shall furnish a bond of one thousand dollars, from some reputable 
Surety Company, for the faithful performance of his duties. 


II. BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


1. The Board of Directors shall consist of not less than twelve and not more 


than twenty-four members, as may be determined by the Board from time to 
time. 
» 


2. The Directors shall serve for one year or until their successors are chosen, 
and shall be elected at the Annual Meeting. Vacancies occurring during the year, 
and any increase in the number of members made by the Board during the year 
shall be filled by the Board of Directors. 

3. The Board of Directors shall hold meetings at such time and places as they 
shall determine, and until the Board directs otherwise, all the regular meetings 
of the Board shall te held on the first Wednesday of every month at four o’clock 
in the afternoon, from the month of October in one year to the month of June 
in the following year. 

4. Special Meetings of the Board shall be called either whenever the President 
shall so direct or at the request of three members of the Board. <A majority of 
all the members of the Board shall constitute a quorum to transact business. 

5. It shall be the duty of the Board of Directors to carry out the objects of the 
Association by the diffusion of knowledge on the subject of Indian rights, through 
means of public meetings and publications. 
6. The order of business at Regular meetings of the Board of Directors shall 
be as follows: 
1. Reading of the minutes of the last meeting. 
2. Report of the Treasurer. 

Reports of Secretaries. 

Proposal and election of members. 

Reports of Standing Committees. 

6. Reports of Special Committees. 

Deferred business. 

8. New business. 


> ote 


~] 


Ill. STANDING COMMITTEES 


1. All standing Committees shall be appointed by the President at the first 
meeting of the Board of Directors following the Annual Meeting of the Corpora- 
tion. 

2. The Standing Committees shall be five (5) in number, viz. : The Committees 
on Finance, Public Information, Law Committee, Membership Committee, Audit- 
ing Committee, and such other Standing Committees as the Board of Directors 
shall from time to time establish. 

3. Each of the foregoing Committees shall consist of five members, except 
the Auditing Committee, which shall consist of two members. 

4. All Committees hereinafter created by the Board shall consist of such 
number of members as the Board shall determine. 

5. It shall be the duty of the Committee on Finance to provide as far as possi- 
ble, the funds required for the purposes of the Association. 

6. It shall be the duty of the Committee on Public Information to increase in 
all lawful ways the public interest in, and knowledge of, the condition of the 
Indians and the object of this Association and to arrange for the holding of such 
public meetings as the Board of Directors may think advisable. 

7. It shall be the duty of the Law Committee to consider all matters of a legal 
nature affecting the work of the Association, which may be referred to it by the 
Board of Directors. 
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8. It shall be the duty of the Membership Committee to consider all applica- 
tions for membership and recommend to the Board the election of such persons 
as they shall deem desirable. 

9. It shall be the duty of the Auditing Committee to examine the accounts of 
the Treasurer, verify all cash and cash balances in his hands from time to time, 
and examine all securities held for endowment, and report to the Board of Direc- 
tors. They shall examine and pass upon all bills owing by the Association and 
certify such bills to the Board of Directors for final approval prior to their pay- 
ment by the Treasurer. At the Annual Meeting a report shall be presented 
summarizing the duties they have performed during the year and certifying to 
the correctness of the accounts of the Treasurer. 


IV. MEMBERSHIP 


1. Any person of the age of twenty-one years and of good moral character, 
shall be eligible for membership. All applications for membership shall be 
passed upon by the Board of Directors after they have been reported upon by the 
Membership Committee, and the Board shall elect those whom it considers 
favorably, who, upon the payment of the sum of two dollars to the Treasurer, 
shall be members in good standing. 

2. Any person under the age of twenty-one years and of good moral character, 
shall be eligible for Junior Membership. Junior members shall be elected in 
like manner as the regular members, and shall pay the same admission fee and 
annual dues. Junior members shall not be entitled to vote or to hold office. 

3. Any member desiring to become a life member may do so upon payment of 
the sum of twenty-five dollars into the Treasury of the Association. 


Vv. DUES 


1. The annual dues for members and Junior members shall be two dollars, or 
such greater sum as they may desire to contribute, payable on and after the first 
day of January in each and every year. 


VI. ANNUAL AND SPECIAL MEETINGS 


1. The Annual Meeting of the corporation shall be held at such time as shall be 
fixed by the Board of Directors or by a Committee of said Board appointed for 
the purpose of arranging for said Annual Meeting. Ten shall constitute a quo- 
rum for the transaction of business at all meetings of the corporation. 

2. Special meetings of the corporation may be held at any time upon the call of 
the Board of Directors, and the Board shall also call a special meeting when- 
ever requested to do so in writing by twenty-five members of the corporation. 
Ten days notice of such special meeting shall be given by mail, and the purposes 
for which such special meetings are called and the nature of the business to be 
transacted shall also be stated in said notice. 


VII. AMENDMENTS 


1. Amendments to these Bylaws may be made at any regular or special meeting 
of the Association, provided that no amendments shall be made at any special 
meeting unless the notice of the meeting shall specify the amendment as one of 
the purposes of the said meeting, and provided further that printed copies of all 
proposed amendments shall be mailed to the members of the Association, to the 
addresses which appear of record on the books of the Association, ten days prior to 
the day of the meeting at which they are to be considered and voted upon. 


National Congress of American Indians 


Most of the information in this summary has been derived from 
statements of the NCAT itself. 

The purposes of the National Congress of American Indians 
(NCAT) has been stated in the following excerpt from a letter of April 
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29, 1957, from this organization to Hon. Clair Engle, chairman of the 
House Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs: 

* * * NOAIT does not attempt to be a broad, inclusive organization with interest 
or action on social or cultural matters; it is an organization created by Indians 
primarily for the purpose of protecting and preserving tribal rights, tribal lands, 
tribal values through working on legislation the tribes are interested in. In 
other words, emphasis is on working on matters generally affecting tribes, and not 
in serving individuals. 

Numerous tribal delegations have sought and obtained the assistance 
of the NCAI in questions of public relations, research, leadership 
training, etc. During the 2d session of the 84th Congress the NCAT 
copied and distributed 11 House and Senate reports and a full sum- 
mary of legislation dealing with Indian questions. 

The organization feels that they have done much in stimulating 
public interest in Indian problems. This has been accomplished 
through various publications, through appearances in radio and the 
TV and through speeches before various interested groups. Many 
articles which have appeared in the Nation’s periodicals and news- 
papers dealing with Indian questions have been distributed by the 
NCAT to its members and other interested parties. 

According to the 1956 report of the organization one-third of the 
staff’s time is spent in fund-raising activ ities. 

Much time is spent in conferences with Congressmen and congres- 
sional committees working for the adoption of specific Indian legisla- 
tion. During the 2d session of the 84th Congress the NCAI worked on 
or kept account of some 300 bills. The staff of the NCAT also has 
meetings with officials of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare and other Govrenment agencies. 
In compliance to Public Law 601, 79th Congress, title IIT, the organi- 
zation was registered as a lobbying organization for the second quarter 
of 1956 (103 Congressional Record 75, di Lily edition). 


NATIONAL CONGRESS OF AMERICAN INDIANS 


Located at Dupont Circle Building, 1346 Connecticut Avenue, 
Washington, D.C. 

Joseph R. Garry, president, Plummer, Idaho. 

Membership: Individuals, approximately 1,000; Indian tribes, 47. 

Purpose: To secure to members of Indian tribes and their de- 
cendants the rights and benefits to which they are entitled under the 
laws of the United States, the several States, and Alaska; to enlighten 
the public toward a better understanding of the Indian people; 
preserve Indian cultural values; to seek an equitable adjustment of 
tribal affairs; to secure and preserve rights under Indian treaties or 
agreements with the United States; and otherwise to promote the 
common welfare of the American Indians, 

Periodical: Bulletin, $10 a year for non-Indians; Legislative Re- 
ports, $25 a year; all publications, $40 a year. 

Page 689, Social Work Yearbook, New York, National Association 
of Social Workers, 1957. 
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Howusr or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C., April 22, 1957. 


Mrs. Heten L. Pererson, 
Heecutive Director, National Congress of American Indians, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mrs. Pererson: We are analyzing the importance of some of 
the citizen interest in Federal-Indian relationships. Therefore, we 
are inviting your cooperation in providing us with authoritative in- 
formation concerning your association, as follows: 

(1) Date of organization ‘and State in which chartered. 
(2) Name of founders. 
(3) Purpose of organization. 

) Chronology of | important accomplishments. 

Bye C onstitution n and byl Lws. 


(7) Means of financial support. 

(8) Names of present officers and members of governing body. 
(9) Geographical distribution of membership. 
(10) Proportion of Indian membership. 

(11) List of publications. 

(12) Statement of role in State and Federal legislative matters. 

Your early reply on these matters will be apprec iated. 
Sincerely yours, 
Cra Encore, Chairman. 


NATIONAL ConGress oF AMERICAN INDIANS, 
Washington, D. C., April 29, 1957. 
Hon. Cram ENGL, 
Chairman. ( ‘On matte @ on Inte rior and [nsutlar Affairs. 
House of Re pre sentatives, Wash ington, dD. Cd. 

Dear ConGRESSMAN ENG LE: It gives us great pleasure to submit the 
enclosed information in ae unce with your request of April 2 

May I point out and ask you to make it clear to the committee that 
our organization is the only one of Indian tribes and Indian individ- 
uals exclusively on a national basis; while we have a very few non- 
Indian associate members, they have no voice or vote in the organiza- 
tion. The executive council is the all-powerful governing body of 
NCAT and is composed of 4 officers elected from at large by the annual 
convention, the Treasurer who is elected by the executive council, plus 
an officially designated represe ntative from each tribe which is a 
member tribe of the organization. 

We have tried very earnestly to build a sound organization which 
would truly benefit American Indian tribes and which could be relied 
on by the United States Congress, departments of Federal Govern- 
ment, and to a limited extent various State governments and agencies. 
We have nurtured the genuine and official] quality of the oragnization 
and we are proud of the progress of NCAT, even though our resources 
have been extremely limited. 

As for the care we exercise in making certain that “Indian views” 
as we pass them on to committees or Members of Congress are indeed 
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authentic views, either of individual tribes or of groups of tribes in 
duly called meetings, the NCAT strives to maintain an organizational 
reputation that Members of C ongress can trust. We are, therefore, 
deeply pleased that you are making this inquiry into Indian-interest 
organizations. We are well aware ‘that there have been and still are 
groups which exploit and racketeer among American Indians and we 
welcome your inquiry in the hope it may become more and more 
difficult for the groups that are less than honest. to exploit the field 
of Indian affairs and to becloud the issues. Also, in the hope that 
membership in the Better Business Bureau by legitimate organiza- 
tions might eventually be an effective means of eliminating worthless 
or illegitimate groups, we have for the past 2 years maintained 
membership in the District of Columbia Better Business Bureau and 
value this membership. 

If your committee would like additional information, we would 
deem it a privilege to appear before your committee to discuss fully 
any aspect of our operation. 

Respectfully submitted. 

JoserpH R. Garry, 
President, National Congress of American Indians. 
Enclosures. 


NATIONAL ConGRESS OF AMERICAN INDIANS, 
Washington, D. C., April 29, 1957. 


To Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, House of Representa- 


tives, Washington, D.C.: 
1. Date of organization and State in which chartered 


Constitutional convention held in Denver, Colo., November 15-18, 
1944, 


> 


Ze Name 8 of founds rs 

List of charter members attached. 

Incorporated in 1954, Oklahoma City. Okla. 

Incorporators: Hon. N. B. Johnson, State Capital, Oklahoma City ; 
Mrs. Ruth M. Bronson, San Carlos, Ariz.: W. W. Short, Davis, Okla.: 
John Shaw, Burbank, Okla. (current addresses listed ). 


Purpo se of organization 


* * * in order to secure to ourselves—the Indians of the United States and the 
natives of Alaska—and our descendants the rights and benefits to which we are 
entitled under the laws of the United States, the several States thereof, and the 
Territory of Alaska; to enlighten the public toward a better understanding of 
the Indian people; to preserve Indian cultural values; to seek an equitable ad- 
justment of tribal affairs and tribal claims; to secure and to preserve rights 
under Indian treaties or agreements with the United States; to promote the 
common welfare of the American Indian and to foster the continued loyalty and 
allegiance of American Indians to the flag of the United States. * * * 


From constitution, National Congress of American Indians, at- 
tached. 


The purpose for which this corporation is formed is to secure for the Indian 
people of the United States and Alaska and their descendants the rights and ben- 
efits to which they are entitled under the laws of the United States, the several 
States thereof, and the Territory of Alaska; to enlighten the public toward a bet- 
ter understanding of the Indian race; to preserve Indian cultural values ; to seek 
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an equitable adjustment of tribal affairs; to secure and to preserve rights under 
Indian treaties or agreements with the United States; and otherwise to pro- 
mote the common welfare of the American Indians. * * * 

From articles of incorporation, National Congress of American In- 
dians, attached. 

Norr.—It should be emphasized that those who founded the national 
congress had in mind that while the Bureau of Indian Affairs is 
charged with administering Federal service programs, by the very 
nature of its being an agency of Government it could do not more than 
take an official departmental position on pending legislation. Only 
the Indians themselves could freely express their views and wishes on 
national legislation and policy and it was to assist and coordinate the 
efforts of Indians in making these views known that the NCAI was es- 
tablished. 

4. Chronology of important accomplishments 

1944-57: Furnish assistance of many kinds to tribal delegations in 
Washington, D. C., nonmember tribes as well as member tribes; esti- 
mated at an average of 40 tribal delegations per year make use of the 
NCAT Washington office and staff. 

1945-46: Assisted Alaska natives in their efforts to obtain legal 
recognition of their land claims. 

1945-46: Vigorous participation in promoting the enactment of the 
Indian Claims Commission Act. 

1946-48: Assisted in bringing about settlement of matter of Indians’ 
right to vote in Arizona and New Mexico. 

1949-51: Assisted Pyramid Lake Paiute Tribe in retaining their 
court-decreed lands and water rights. 

1950-51: Assisted in efforts to clarify right of free choice by tribes in 
selecting counsel. 

1951: Urged adoption of a domestic point 4 program for American 
Indians. (See attached “A’’) 

1944-53: Supported efforts to bring about legislation to repeal 
discriminatory Indian liquor and firearms statutes. 

1954, February: Brought Indian tribal representatives together in 
Washington at a special conference on legislation to exchange views, 
arrive at a common position, and make known their views to the United 
States Congress and the general public on termination bills pending. 

1944-57: Raised scholarship funds for formal scholarship expenses 
and informal educational travel and conference scholarships for In- 
dian youth and adult tribal leaders. 

1953-56: Participated in efforts to initiate and continue litigation to 
establish Indian tax exemption on income from trust property. 

1955-56: Participated in efforts to bring about enactment of upper 
Colorado River storage project legislation. 

1955-56: Participated in various efforts to protect Indian water 
rights, some of which were amendments to the proposed Western 
Water Rights Settlement Act of 1956 and cooperation with a tribe in 
Arizona to secure more underground water. 

1956: Major part in encouraging enactment of the Pine Ridge gun- 
nery range rehabilitation bill. 

1956: Encouraged and assisted nonpartisan voter registration and 
education campaigns in Arizona, New Mexico, northern Idaho, and 
the Pine Ridge Reservation in South Dakota, with marked increase in 
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numbers of Indians registering and voting, and understanding of the 
values of Indian participation at the polls. 

1952-56: Vigorous participation in legislation to extend the life of 
the Indian Claims Commission. 

1954-57: Furnished information of general interest and provided 
means of exchange of information for attorneys for the various tribes. 

1956-57 : Took major role in litigation and State legislation to per- 
mit Utah Indians to vote. 

1950-57: Interested and encouraged private foundations to finance 
community development, community education, and citizenship-train- 
ing programs on reservations in New Mexico, Arizona, northern 
Idaho, Pine Ridge Reservation in South Dakota, and at Crownpoint, 
N. Mex. 

1944-57 : Brought about more public understanding and interest in 
Indians’ problems among civic and church groups across the country. 


5. Constitution and bylaws 
Copy attached. 
6. Statement concerning membership dues and meetings, if not listed 
m No. 6 
Dues payment schedule, see bylaws. 
Meetings: See articles III and IV, see constitution. 
7. Means of financial support 

Approximate annual budget is $28,000 to $30,000. Following re- 
ports attached herewith: 

1. Audit report as of December 31, 1955. 

2. Unaudited statement for period January 1 to September 15, 1956. 

3. Unaudited statement for first quarter 1957. 

Nore.—Audit report for 1956 not yet available; upon completion 
will furnish upon request. 

Indian income: Tribal dues and contributions; individual Indian 
dues and contributions. 

Non-Indian income: Membership dues (nonvoting) and contribu- 
tions from church groups, civic groups, DAR, General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs and interested citizens. A grant from the Robert 
Marshall Civil Liberties Trust has been furnished the organization 
for several years. For the last 2 years this grant is furnished only 
upon proof that a like or matching amount has been raised or con- 
tributed to the organization by Indians. 


8. Names of present officers of governing body 

List of officers and executive council (governing body) attached. 

The executive council is composed of an elected representative from 
each member tribe. (See article V, constitution. ) 
9. Geographical distribution of membership 

See list mentioned in item 8 for member tribes and their elected 
representatives. 

The last analysis of individual (voting) membership made in March 
1956 was as follows: 


The approximate total of individual Indian memberships at the present time 
is 550. Of this number, we cannot always tell by address, or personal knowledge, 
but it is estimated that 224 live off the reservation; this would leave 287 on- 
reservation (approximately) individual Indian memberships. 
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Our present dues-paying membership includes approximately 30 tribes, plus 
membership voted by the All-Pueblo Council of New Mexico, which presumably 
speaks for the 19 Pueblos; and about 500 individual Alaskan natives. Eight 
(nonmember) tribes have made financial contributions. All tribes receive our 
legislative reports; most tribes which send official delegations to Washington on 
tribal business use our offices, most tribes call upon us to support particular 
legisiation affecting them. Whether they are members or not, if a tribe offi- 
cially votes an action, and it is not inconsistent with NCAI resolutions or policy, 
and the tribe seeks our support or assistance, we gladly give it to the extent 
of our resources. 

* * * many more tribes than the dues-paying members use the organization for 
all practical purposes as though they were members. Major emphasis is on 
service to tribes rather than individuals and the control of the organization is 
largely vested in the official governing bodies of the tribes. 

See also Report to Members of the Work of NCAT in 1956, attached. 

Associate members (nonvoting, non-Indian) reside mostly in metro- 
politanareas. (See also No. 10.) 


10. Proportion of Indian membership 


Voting membership is limited to Indian tribes and Indian indi- 
viduals. Non-Indian, nonvoting membership comprise a small per- 
centage of the number of voting membership. 


11. List of publications 


NCAT Bulletin. Due to lack of funds this has not been published 
since 1955. Copies of this and all publications of the NCAI are 
available through Legislative Reference Branch, Library of Con- 
gress. 

Legislative Reports. Issued about every 10 days during time Con- 
gress is in session. Sample copy attached. Reports list bills intro- 
duced, action thereon, etc., on legislation and administrative policies 
of concern to Indian tribes. 

Reprinted articles, speeches, statements. Because of limited re- 
sources and because of the increased interest in the field of Indian 
affairs, we have secured and distributed the following articles of na- 
tional interest within the last 1 to 2 years; also speeches and state- 
ments presented at our annual conventions and delivered by Indian 
leaders throughout the country. 

Indian Rights and American Justice, by Dr. Harold FE. Fey, the 
Christian Century. 

American Indians: People Without a Future, by Ralph Nader, 
Harvard Law Record. 

Miscellaneous articles dealing with the field of Indian affairs from 
the Christian Century. 

The Raid on the Reservations, by Dorothy Van de Mark, Harper’s 
magazine. 

Uprooting the Indians, by Ruth Mulvey Harmer, Atlantic 
Monthly. 

The National Congress of American Indians, by Dana Ann Rush, 
Calumet. 
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Termination in 83d Congress, 3 articles, Social Order. 

Postal card mailings have been sent to members calling attention 
to articles which appeared in February, Atlantic Monthly, 1957; 
March, Reader’s Digest, 1957. 

Address by President of NCAI, before 13th annual convention. 

Address by first vice president of NCAI, reprinted from Con- 
gressional Record. 

Comments on the NCAT by the Honorable Ed Edmondson, re- 
printed from Congressional Record. 

Address by the Honorable R. V. Bottomly, associate justice, Mon- 
tana Supreme Court, before 12th Annual Convention of NCAT. 

Address by the Honorable Lee Metcalf, Member of Congress, be- 
fore 13th Annual Convention of NCAL. 

Address by Dr. Ernest Wilkinson, president, Brigham Young Uni- 
versity, 13th Annual Convention of NCAL. 

Letter of the NCAT executive council to the Secretary of the In- 
terior, December 1956. 

Statement on Indian affairs by Robert W. Barker before Republi- 
can Platform Committee, August 15, 1956. 

Copies of the above-mentioned articles attached herewith. 

12. Statement of role in State and Federal legislative matters 

The role of the NCAI in Federal legislative matters is largely one 
of furnishing information to the various tribes on legislation intro- 
duced, pending, and acted upon in the United States Congress. In 
addition, NCAI testifies at hearings according to the resolutions 
passed by each annual convention and assists the tribes, when re- 
quested to do so, in preparation or presentation of statements to com- 
mittees of the Congress. NCAI tries to do everything possible to 
ascertain that Indian views and wishes are transmitted to their re- 
spective Congressmen and appropriate committees of the Congress. 

Federal law and control throughout the country’s history “have 
been dominant and overwhelming in Indian matters. Usually the 
States refuse to be bothered with Indian problems (regarding them 
as national problems). Accordingly, NCAT has a far less active role 
with respect to State legislation or State matters. Largely, NCAI 
encourages the tribes to better understand and participate in the 
working of their State governments, to find out what local resources 
may be available to assist them and to help the tribes make better 
use of existing local resources. 

Respectfully submitted. 

(Mrs.) Heten L. Pererson, 
Ewrecutive Director. 
National Congress of American Indians. 
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List or ATTACHMENTS—REPORT TO COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, APRIL 29, 1957 


Description 


1. Constitution of National Congress of American Indians. 
2. Articles of Incorporation, National Congress of American Indians. 
List of charter members. 
Audit report as of December 31, 1955. 
Unaudited statement for period January 1 to September 15, 1956. 
Unaudited statement for first quarter of 1957. 
List of officers and executive council, including approximate tribal enroll- 
ment of each member tribe. 
. Legislative Report No. 4, 85th Congress, 1st session, 1957. 
. Indian Rights and American Justice (Christian Century). 
. American Indians: People Without a Future (Harvard Law Record). 
. Miscellaneous articles from the Christian Century. 
The Raid on the Reservation (Harper's), with related news comment, and 
letter written to editor by intertribal presidents. 
Uprooting the Indians (Atlantic), with related news comment. 
. The National Congress of American Indians (Calumet). 
Termination in 83d Congress (Social Order). 
Address by president of National Congress of American Indians. 
Address by first vice president of National Congress of American Indians. 
Comments by Congressman Ed Edmondson. 
Speech by Justice R. V. Bottomly. 
Speech by Congressman Lee Metcalf. 
. Speech by Dr. Ernest Wilkinson. 
. Letter to Secretary of the Interior from National Congress of American 
Indians executive council. 
Speech before Republican Platform Committee. 
Resolutions of the 13th Annual Convention of National Congress of American 
Indians. 
25. Speech by Senator William Langer on Indian claims cases. 
. Report to members of National Congress of American Indians. 
Postal-card notices to National Congress of American Indians members on 
two articles of national interest. 


~ 
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CONSTITUTION AND BYLAWS 
NATIONAL CONGRESS OF AMERICAN INDIANS 
(As amended September 2, 1955) 
(1346 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington 6, D. C.) 
CONSTITUTION 
As amended at the 12th Annual Convention, September 2, 1955, Spokane, Wash. 
PREAMBLE 


We, the members of Indian tribes of the United States of America invoking the 
Divine guidance of Almighty God in order to secure to ourselves—the Indians 
of the United States and the Natives of Alaska—and our descendants the rights 
and benefits to which we are entitled under the laws of the United States, the 
several states thereof, and the Territory of Alaska; to enlighten the public toward 
a better understanding of the Indian people; to preserve Indian cultural values; 
to seek an equitable adjustment of tribal affairs and tribal claims; to secure and 
to preserve rights under Indian treaties or agreements with the United States; to 
promote the common welfare of the American Indian and to foster the continued 
loyalty and allegiance of American Indians to the flag of the United States do 
establish this organization and adopt the following Constitution and By-Laws. 


ARTICLE I NAME AND HEADQUARTERS 


The name of this organization shall be the National Congress of American 
Indians with headquarters in Washington, D. C. 
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ARTICLE II—MEMBERSHIP 


SecTIon 1. Membership shall be of five classes: 

a. Individual Membership. Any person of Indian ancestry in the United 
States or a Native of Alaska is eligible for individual membership. For the pur- 
pose of this section, an Indian is a person who is recognized as a member by a 
bona fide Indian tribe. 


b. Tribal Membership. Any bona fide Indian tribe is eligible for tribal mem- 
bership. 

c. Alaskan Membership. The Natives of Alaska as represented by the ANB 
and the ANS are eligible for membership upon the same terms as a single tribe 
in the United States except that the Metlakatlan tribe may be eligible for tribal 
membership by itself. 

d. Individual Associate Membership. Non-Indian applicants may be admitted 
to non-voting associate membership upon the payment of annual dues as fixed by 
the By-Laws. 

e. Organization Associate Membership. Non-Indian organizations may be ad- 
mitted to non-voting associate membership upon the payment of annual dues as 
fixed by the By-Laws. 


f. No individual or organization with known subversive activities or affiliation 
shall be admitted to membership. 

SEecTION 2. Resignation. A member not in default in payment of dues may at 
any time file his or its resignation in writing with the Recording Secretary, and 
it shall become effective as of the date it is filed. 

Section 3. Expulsion and Reinstatement of Members. The Executive Council 
may suspend or expel any member for cause, after a hearing before such persons 
and in such manner as the Executive Council shall direct, or may suspend or 
drop from membership any member for nonpayment of dues. Any member 


suspended or expelled may be reinstated by the affirmative vote of a majority 
of the members of the Executive Council. 


ARTICLE IlI—-ANNUAL CONVENTION 


There shall be an annual convention of the organization, the place and time 
to be determined by the Executive Council before adjournment of the annual 
meeting of the Executive Council immediately following the annual convention. 


ARTICLE IV—-NOMINATION AND ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


SECTION 1. Nominations. Nominations for President, First Vice-President, 
Second Vice-President and Recording Secretary shall be made from the floor of 
the Convention. Only members in good standing shall qualify for nomination 
or election. 

Section 2. Elections. The President, First Vice-President, Second Vice-Presi- 
dent and Recording Secretary shall be elected by secret ballot, by a majority 
vote of all members present and voting. 

Section 3. Votes. Each individual member is entitled to one vote. Each 
tribal member is entitled to from 10 to 18 votes depending upon the enrollment 
of the tribe and in accordance with the following table: 


Size of Tribe 


to and ineiniing GOO onda cine 10 
501 to 1500 


Sc ssa canals ie snk dade b ae dicanahnaalaaaacadam aa 11 
a a ee 12 
FEI, TAS ci eh eisictsin scninss encarta aieiaeacrantibield alia 13 
TEE, CO ian inc wre insnhcntspemaeannad se aac meatal aie 14 
BE 0 BO ce ccc cinicicclinpiniidisedediiel a pebmcnie ae 15 
SCP CO CI ae inci cs ae acsdsicetstnesies cass tpcneb cng aciiateepecegeal baad eet 16 
GEE 60 TR iineic ctnictkinn'ntiintiinen baad elaine 17 
CGY GE Tila itninrctirssikiiniphiainsitteedlt tho nueeittit lec Eaaiidiae 18 


ARTICLE V——-EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


SecTION 1. Membership. The Executive Council shall consist of one duly 
certified representative of each tribe which is a member tribe in addition to the 
President, the First Vice-President, the Second Vice-President, the Recording 


81658—59——19 
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Secretary and the Treasurer, each of whom shall hold office until his successor 
is certified or elected and qualified. In addition, the members of the present 
Executive Council shall serve until their terms are completed. Each member 
shall have one vote. 

SEcTION 2. Tribal Representative. Each member tribe shall designate its 
official representative from individuals eligible for voting membership in this 
organization, and may designate an alternate who may, in the absence of the 
representative, exercise all the rights of the regular representative. Each mem- 
ber tribe shall certify such choice to the Recording Secretary prior to the con- 
vening of the annual convention. Each representative shall continue as such 
until a successor is certified by the member tribe. 

SecTion 3. Meetings. The Executive Council shall meet immediately following 
the annual convention, and on such other occasions as shall be determined 
by majority vote of the Executive Council. The Executive Council meeting 
immediately following this convention shall be composed of the following: 

The elected members of the Executive Council who still have unexpired 
terms of office. 

The President, First Vice-President and Second Vice-President, Recording 
Secretary and Treasurer elected at this Convention. 

For the purpose of transition from the previous constitution to this one, and 
for the purpose only of the Executive Council meeting immediately following 
this convention, a representative of each tribe which is a member tribe, may be 
selected by a caucus of the authorized tribal delegation here present at this con- 
vention to sit in on the Executive Council meeting except that if any tribal dele- 
gation feels it has no authority to designate a tribal representative that member 
tribe will not be represented. 

Section 4. Powers. The control, administration and determination of policy 
of the organization shall be vested in the Executive Council with authority to 
delegate specific duties and responsibilities to the Executive Committee, the 
Executive Director and other officers; provided, however, that such administra- 
tive policy shall not be in conflict with action taken by the organization in duly 
called, noticed, and convened convention assembled. It shall, without limitation, 
have the following specific powers: 

a. To organize for business and regulate its own procedure, and to adopt and 
from time to time amend By-Laws for administration of affairs of the organiza- 
tion not inconsistent with this Constitution. 

b. To elect by secret ballot an Executive Director and a Treasurer, each of 
whom must be a member in good standing. 

c. To fix dues payable by members. 

d. To fix salaries of officers and employees. 

e. To accept gifts, bequests, and contributons from any sources except known 
subversive organizations or individuals. 

f. To appropriate, allocate and budget funds to effectuate the purposes of the 
organization. 

g. To fill vacancies of officers for the balance of unexpired terms, except that 
upon the death or resignation of the President his office shall be filled by the First 
Vice-President, and the Second Vice-President shall thereupon become First 
Vice-President. 

h. To adopt and determine upon policies on behalf of the organization taking 
fully into account any relevant action of the annual convention; provided, that 
no action taken by the Executive Council shall be in conflict with the terms 
provided herein. 

i. To retain and agree upon compensation for such professional assistance as 
may be required. 

j. To constitute committees for such purposes as it deems necessary. 

k. To affiliate with such other organizations or to permit their affiliation with 
NCAI, as will support the purposes of the organization. 

l. In general to carry out the purposes and mission of the NCAI as proclaimed 
by this Constitution and its By-Laws. 

Section 5. Quorum. A majority of the membership shall constitute a quorum. 

Section 6. Special Action. The Executive Council may act by mail ballot 
upon any matter within its power at any time between annual conventions upon 
request of the Executive Committee, or upon petition stating the matter to be 
voted upon, signed by twenty percent of the membership of the Executive 
Council. 
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ARTICLE VI—EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Section 1. Selection of Executive Committee. During its first meeting, which 
shall be held immediately following the annual convention, the Executive Coun- 
cil shall choose an Executive Committee, which shall serve during the same term 
as the Executive Council. The Executive Committee shall consist of eight 
members of the Executive Council as follows: the President who shall serve as 
chairman; one other duly elected officer; and six tribal representatives. It 
may vote by mail or telegraph addressed to the chairman who shall certify the 
results to the Executive Director. 

SecTION 2. Powers of the Executive Committee. During the interval between 
meetings of the Executive Council, the Executive Committee shall have full 
authority to act for the Executive Council in any way in which the Executive 
Council would be authorized to act, except that it is not authorized to amend 
this Constitution, nor to reverse any action taken by the Executive Council. 
Any action taken by the Executive Committee shall be immediately reported by 
mail by the Executive Director to the Executive Council; provided, that no 
action of the Executive Committee shall be contrary to this Constitution and 
By-Laws. 

ARTICLE VII—MEMBERSHIP DUES 


Minimum annual membership dues shall be payable as prescribed in the 
By-Laws. 
ARTICLE VIII—SERVICES 


Section 1. Individual members paying minimum dues shall be entitled to re- 
ceive the NCAI Bulletin. 

SEcTION. 2. Member tribes shall be entitled to receive all NCAI publications. 
Within the budgetary limitations of the organization, or upon special arrange- 
ment and/or reimbursement, they shall also be entitled to such special legis- 
lative, research, public relations and other services as the organization is able 
to and may lawfully provide. 

ARTICLE Ix 


The National Congress of American Indians shall not engage in nor lend 
itself to partisan political activity. 


ARTICLE X-—-AMENDMENTS TO CONSTITUTION 


This Constitution may be amended by not less than two-thirds of the total 
votes cast at the annual convention. Tribal votes shall be taken into account. 
Any member of the organization may submit proposed amendments for forward- 
ing them to the national office not later than three months prior to the annual 
convention. All proposed amendments shall be submitted by the national office 
to the membership not later than two months prior to the annual convention. 
Amendment of the Constitution shall be considered and acted upon during the 
first half of the annual convention. 


Certificate of Adoption 


The foregoing Constitution was unanimously adopted on September 2, 1955, 
at the 12th Annual Convention in Spokane, Washington. 
[SEAL] (Signed) Josepu R. GArry, 
President. 
Attest : 
(Signed) VyYorLa OLINGER, (Signed) He ten L. Peterson, 
Recording Secretary. Executive Director. 


By-Laws 
As amended at the 12th Annual Convention, September 2, 1955, Spokane, Wash. 


ARTICLE I 


SECTION 1. Duties of Officers: 

a. The President shall preside at all conventions of the organization and meet- 
ings of the Executive Council and shall exercise other duties delegated to him 
by the Executive Council. 
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b. The First Vice-President shall assume the responsibilities of the President 
in the absence or incapacity of the President, and shall carry on such other 
duties as are assigned by the Executive Council. 

c. The Second Vice-President shall assume the responsibilities of the Presi- 
dent in the absence or incapacity of the president and the First Vice-President, 
and shall carry on other duties assigned by the Executive Council. 

d. The Recording Secretary shall perform the duties set forth in the Constitu- 
tion usually performed by a secretary, and such additional duties as shall be 
prescribed by the Executive Council. 

e. The Treasurer shall have custody of and be responsible for all funds of the 
organization. He shall be bonded by a surety company approved by the Execu- 
tive Director in such amount as it shall designate. He shall make an annual 
written report, and his accounts shall be audited annually by a certified public 
accountant. 

f. The Executive Director shall be the administrative operating head of the 
organization subject to directives and policy established by the Executive 
Council. He may be dismissed for cause by the Executive Council. 


ARTICLE II—SCHEDULING AND CONDUCT OF MEETINGS 


Section 1. The time and place of the next succeeding annual convention shall 
be determined by the Executive Council during its annual meeting immediately 
following the annual convention. It shall be called at least six months prior to 
the date set. 

Section 2. All meetings of the convention and Executive Council, except as 
otherwise provided in this Constitution, shall be conducted in accordance with 
Robert’s Rules of Order. 


ARTICLE III—DUES AND SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Section 1. Dues. Annual membership dues shall be payable on or before 
December 31 at the following rates: 

a. Individual Membership—$3.00 per person. 

b. Tribal Membership—in accordance with the following table: 


Size of Tribe Amount of dues 
Up to and including 2,500___._ $25 plus 5 cents per member 
From 2,501 to 25,000__---.__- $125 plus 1 cent per member 
rer 26000. 1c a. $250 plus % cent per member 


c. Individual Associate Membership—$10.00 per person. This class of mem- 
bership is reserved for individuals not qualifying for membership for lack of 
Indian ancestry. Such membership carries all the rights of individual member- 
ship save the right to vote. 

d. Organization Associate Membership—$25.00 per organization. Such mem- 
berships shall carry such rights and privileges as are accorded to individual 
associate members. 

e. Members are urged voluntarily to increase their membership fees accord- 
ing to their ability to pay. Where increased membership dues amount to $40.00 
or more, the member shall be entitled to all publications produced by the 
organization. 

Section 2. Subscriptions. All individual (including individual associate) 
members shall be entitled to receive the Bulletin. Organization associate mem- 
bers shall be entitled to receive the Bulletin and other published materials pro- 
duced by the organization. All tribal members shall be entitled to receive the 
Bulletin, Newsletters, legislative information and all other publications pro- 
duced by the organization. Non-members may subscribe to publications of the 
organization at the following rates: Bulletin—$10.00 per year; information 
letters—$10.00 per year; legislative information—$25.00 per year. A non-mem- 
ber subscription of $40.00 per year shall entitle the subscriber to all publications 
produced by the organization. 





ARTICLE IV—-ADMISSION OF MEMBERS 


The Executive Director shall be empowered to accept applications for mem- 
bership and to admit to membership such applicants as are eligible for member- 
ship, subject to review by the Executive Council. 
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ARTICLE V—-AMENDMENT OF BY-LAWS 


These By-Laws may be amended at any meeting of the Executive Council by 
a majority vote of the Executive Council members present, or upon referrai on 
majority vote of the membership of the Executive Council by not less than two- 
thirds of the members present and voting at the Annual Convention. 


Certificate of Adoption 


The foregoing By-Laws were unanimously adopted on September 2, 1955, at 
the 12th Annual Convention in Spokane, Washington. 


[SEAL] (Signed) JosrepH R. Garry, 
Attest : President. 
(Signed) (Signed) HeEten L. PETERSON, 
VYOLA OLINGER, Executive Director. 


Recording Secretary. 
[Attachment No. 2] 


ARTICLES OF INCORPORATION OF THE NATIONAL CONGRESS OF AMERICAN INDIANS OF 
THE UNITED STATES AND ALASKA 


Know All Men by These Presents: 


That we, the undersigned persons, do hereby associate ourselves together for 
the purpose of forming a private corporation under the provisions of the laws 
of the State of Oklahoma pertaining to religious, educational, and benevolent 
corporations, and for that purpose state: 


Paragraph one 


The name of this corporation shall be The National Congress of American 
Indians of the United States and Alaska. 


Paragraph two 


The address of the registered office of this corporation, hereinafter called 
The National Congress of American Indians of the United States and Alaska, is 
State Capitol, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, and the name of its registered agent 
is N. B. Johnson, State Capitol, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


Paragraph three 
The period for which this corporation shall exist shall be perpetual. 
Paragraph four 


The purpose for which this corporation is formed is to secure for the Indian 
people of the United States and Alaska and their descendants the rights and 
benefits to which they are entitled under the laws of the United States, the 
several states thereof, and the territory of Alaska; to enlighten the public 
toward a better understanding of the Indian race: to preserve Indian cultural 
values; to seek an equitable adjustment of tribal affairs: to secure and to pre- 
serve rights under Indian treaties or agreements with the United States; and 
otherwise to promote the common welfare of the American Indians. 

This corporation is organized not for private profit and no part of the net 
earnings, receipts, gains, profits or other income or receipts shall inure to the 
benefit of any contributor, donor, member or individual but all such earnings, 
receipts, gains, profits, or other income accruing from the operation of the cor- 
poration or from the conduct of its activities shall be devoted exclusively to 
the carrying out of the purposes set forth in paragraph No. 4 above and for the 
payment of all costs incident to the administration, conduct and operation of the 
corporation. 


Paragraph five 


The names and addresses of each of the incorporators are as follows: 
John Shaw, Burbank, Oklahoma 
Ruth M. Bronson, Grove, Oklahoma 
W. W. Short, Davis, Oklahoma 
N. B. Johnson, Capitol, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


Paragraph sia 
No capital stock or shares shall be issued. 
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Paragraph seven 

This corporation shall have no directors but its affairs shall be managed by 
an Executive Council, which shall consist of not less than 15 nor more than 25 
councilmen, who shall be elected by the members pursuant to the Bylaws of this 
corporation, a copy of which is marked “Exhibit A,” attached hereto and made a 


part hereof. The number of councilmen to be elected at the first meeting of 
the members shall be 15. 


Paragrdph eight 


The members of this corporation shall be the original incorporators who have 
subscribed their names hereto, the present members of this corporation and such 
additional members as may be selected from time to time as more fully provided 
in the Bylaws of this corporation. 

In testimony whereof, we have hereunto set our hands and seals at Olahoma 
City, Oklahoma, this 26th day of August 1954. 
JOHN SHAW. 
Rutu M. Bronson. 
W. W. SHorrt. 
N. B. JOHNSON. 


[Attachment No. 4] 


NATIONAL CONGRESS OF AMERICAN INDIANS, 1346 CONNECTICUT AVENUE NW., 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENTS, DECEMBER 31, 1955 


Leopold & Linowes, Certified Public Accountants, Pennsylvania Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
LeopoLtp & LINOWES, 
Washiington D. OC. September 18, 1956. 
EXECUTIVE COUNCIL, NATIONAL CONGRESS OF AMERICAN INDIANS, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sires: Enclosed are two copies of the financial statements for the Na- 
tional Congress of American Indians for the year ended December 31, 1955. 

It is recommended that a double entry accounting system be installed to re- 
place the inadequate method followed in recording financial transactions. This 
would provide much closer control over the financial transactions of this 
organization. 

In addition, it is suggested that semiannual auditing of the accounting records 
be instituted in order to provide closer supervision over the records. 

At your convenience, I shall be happy to personally discuss these matters in 
further detail. 

Sincerely yours, 
Harry M. LINowEs, C. P. A. 

Enclosures. 

Lreopotp & LINOWES, 
Washington, D. C., September 14, 1956. 
NATIONAL CONGRESS OF AMERICAN INDIANS, 
1346 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 


Dear Srrs: Pursuant to your request, we have prepared from the records of 
National Congress of American Indians, Washington, D. C., the following ex- 
hibits and schedule setting forth its financial condition as at December 31, 1955, 
and the results of operations for the year then ended: 

Exhibit A—Statement of income and expenses, for the year ended De- 
cember 31, 1955. 

Exhibit B—Balance sheet, as at December 31, 1955. 

Schedule I—Cash reconciliation for the year ended December 31, 1955. 

Our examination was limited to cash receipts and disbursements and did not 
include assets, other than cash, and liabilities. 

Additional records of Christmas cards sales by Miss Gorgene Lovecky in New 
York, N. Y., and the inventory of cards in her possession as at December 31, 
1955, were not made available to us for inclusion in these financial statements. 

Our review of receipts was limited to those deposited in the Riggs National 
Bank, Washington, D. C. The detailed cash receipts records were not complete 
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in all instances, and we did not confirm revenues from remitting agencies or 
individuals. Accordingly, no financial opinion is expressed herein. 
We express our appreciation for the courtesies and cooperation extended us 
during the course of our examination. 
Respectfully submitted. 
LEOPOLD & LINOWES. 


Exuisit A.—Statement of income and expenses for the year ended Dec. 31, 1955 











Income: 
Robert Marshall civil liberties trust grant_.__.__._-.__--_-_------.. $16, 250. 00 
John Hay Whitney Foundation grant__--....------_-_--_~---- . 2,500.00 
Pneine Stebet Punt s00Gls. 35 oslo an cenesoneaasansn i 180. 00 
Bia rh: CRE CG i cinciccnseccecsnsenasninicininecstbaia tccmanitaeh alain 3, 609. 40 
Individual Indien G606)..220 305080555 eee 1, 337. 50 
Miscellaneous income, [ndi@t ass nicassssshintabidcbienwstieeneneeeeneewe 2, 467. 02 
No-Emciiaim. mG rT cas, vossstieaicecsnieisavecscecsniaiecdoasaaaaadineaaea ania 1, 572. 93 
Non-Indian associate dues and subscriptions__._._.__.......-.--~- 514. 00 
Miscellaneous INCOMING, TOM ERI esi cckc cei ctinentemincttennaiges 92. 38 
Sale of: greeting cepts ci.) 20k SE ee 292. 84 
Tah SiON ste cn ssn: css srt inca di ianmandaaadiaaale enema 28, 816. 07 
—_— 
Expenses: 
SN Fh en eee ccierenn as ct EI BS. EGE Ie Be ee 10, 427. 80 
Officers’ and employees’ travel expenses___.__.._-_--__--------- 3, 879. 93 
Printing, mimeographing, and secretarial services_____.______-_-- 3, 074. 34 
RTI a a cetcenisnss cn enn essence calpain a aaa eaicaaaaadeameaaa 2, 250. 00 
CLOT ONNG aia si id icine eerie eae His etisalat 1, 906. 52 
| ne ee isl get ltarem ies cele Sel age tS ELE 1, 262. 50 
1955 convention expense (net)... .0..- uk 1, 026. 66 
Office supplies and expense, insurance, dues, and subscriptions._ 1, 696. 43 
PRO, PME CITC ice ercecinstcinheenettinhintilcnan same a 771. 04 
Professional : serwiet@scccacssccust ea ee 637. 53 
Cost of Christmas cardls for TOR Giannini cccecneeecnnen 606. 25 
Fin a CI scsi alien ncaa ec alc aioli 191. 92 
Polewlaicm.. C0 ccc cncsencnninancininnncatpiagibaiiamnsanb ane 185. 95 
I Gr WG, Tasers sins cat eins cen id esate shen cisitecnaaeiaeniteinninieniia 175. 00 
Miscellaneous. CX PeN06.. .cscansecksesnseccaseouennascast 488. 85 
Total GEPOMIGR soi ncn dicklncricehpinwenpempgaiizineee 28, 580. 72 
Excess of income over expenses for the year ended Dec. 31, 
TG acento esis circ iveeccincsieeict avd uctin acta ennai an ap legen aeeniaadii 235. 35 
Exuisit B.—Balance Sheet as at Dec. 31, 1955 
ASSETS 
Cash in bank, Riggs National Bank, Washington, D. C__-._-----------~- $410. 37 
Office furniture and equipment, nominal value_______----_---_------~- 1.00 
‘Totek | eneett. 25.50.33..i2 55s silliest a aa a Raia ies aa Sa 411. 37 
EQUITIES 
Withholding and employment taxes payable_____------_-__---.-------- 175. 02 
Surplus: 
Balance; Jett: 1. TOG no ii iccncccccineennediiséedsatese $1. 00 
Add excess of income over expenses for the year ended 
I NIC, MEIN sri ns cela nu ln aha haal cadena 235. 35 
OCG BIOG: T Wiscneicecicce skins co aba chsdeeeenans aimee 236. 35 
I NO iii nici vecccceec semana medina an 411. 37 
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SCHEDULE I.—Cash reconciliation for the year ended Dec. $1, 1955 





Cash balance, January 1, 1955 


i sacl silent cin hs sis lla cll cae. 0 
Add cash-receipts income (exhibit A) ~--....-_---_-____________ $28, 816. 07 
SE ses asmicereneaceisaasie manana Mites. open ee 28, 816. 07 
Deduct disbursements : 
PRT: SAORI OO i cl lic ea ri aes $28, 580. 72 
Less withholding taxes and employment taxes pay- 
POC TG 6 Ta viii citi nneekes 175. 02 
——- 28, 405. 70 


Cuelt talese: ec: Sl; We a one eS cet atiscadeeds 
{Attachment No. 5] 


NATIONAL CONGRESS OF AMERICAN INDIANS 


Statement of income and disbursements Jan. 1 to Sept. 15, 1956 (rounded to 
nearest dollar method) 


Income: 
PRG: BE OE BOCs Bi. teeta denice nenma seme $410 
Income, Indian: 
Tribal dues and tribal contributions___._._.____._._.._____ $2, 712 
Indian individual dues and contributions__._....._.____ 1, 426 
Income through Indian effort.—u=... 2. 1c ou 2, 758 


6, 896 

Income, non-Indian: 
Memberships, subscriptions, contributions___.______.__.--__--__ 2,018 
Foundation grant, Robert Marshall Civil Liberties Trust_____-_ 11, 250 








RW ee sr csnbiin apc einen daha sisceeaaanaiascaea aed OS 20, 574 
Refunds (travel advance not used) 


mi TANI I ce anncsdead on carter a 0s taraiieec et Neeeie uaa ooo taab eceuaanae aia add 


OGG]  TRQOUNG oo oe keels pete senee teen wean 20, 864 






Disbursements : 


Salaries (executive director, office manager, secretary, stenographic, 
ChOTECONS 5. Bh nn picid ge Rs eae 9, 956 
ae Sepereace, level (CEDCISO® ORIY ) i. nce cee neenemneeee 515 
honVenti0e, 1eoo CIMA) EXNONSG GHIY ) nnn kn ceeeun 600 
Gi@ice coulnueit, sapplietic.2c- penitence es ee 1, 003 
OS ics cara apne nape cnn dares inimncersoaan sain 1, 065 


Printing, mimegraphing, subscriptions 









Telephone, telegraph... _- S222 8 eek ---------- 
Transportation (local and field, president and executive director)_-_ 2, 037 


MI i cspatiabdcn aids sisi tic Sl Dic eae a ait apie teen talalanaee 20, 685 
Add bank charges for printed checks...._........_......--.........- 


intel BieeORNOONRE == —s255es oo an 8 a en cence 20, 688 






ah ad aid ag ak acai ek Oe a, Coe 
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Stalement of income and disbursements Jan. 1 to Sept. 15, 1956 (rounded to nearest 
dallar method)—Continued 


Outstanding unpaid items as of Sept. 15, 1956: 


Salaries. to Ovet) 1, 1906i.0 101. JUL Bak JIRA De $75 
Audit..expense, 1965. 0U@it.ncercsmessds SULA BG Se ee 300 
Postage. and sup le@iercrrenrewens Li ee else 200 
Printing, . publications... cnicscsnnnesiacsindnaasnmbsenieiaae 340 
BI oo iciciscnsccs cnmcceinscsnieentinccsninis eininenaeebin anita eam ae 160 
Telephone, . telegraph....<<.ccsnesscutsbbandenbeuscUl be so 200 
Deficit as-of Sept. 15, 1906. nciinancccasnnmanassnannnnnmmbaia ene 1, 950 


[Attachment No. 6] 
NATIONAL CONGRESS OF AMERICAN INDIANS 


Statement of income and expenditures, Jan. 1 to Mar. $1, 1957 


INCOME 
Balance forward, Dee. 31, 100@-—~-.26<e enetn 0 
Indian income: 
Tribal: 
IIE oa ccceesiccncscpen&crrenieeeaainana iain eniaiaaeiciate niliieitiat iia ale $1, 244. 45 
Contributions (miscellaneous) ...........-._-__-_--_-_-- 718. 82 
Contributions (for travel expense) ~-..-.-------_-------_-_ 200. 00 
Individual : 
Diasec tes atten ashi ei a Ree ee 324. 00 
Contributions ..0cc.cc2ce22ecen0ceass i ere Se 146. 25 
Contribution for conventions and special meetings___..._.__- 137. 00 
Non-Indian income: 
Associate memberships and subscriptions___.__._.__-----___-----_-- 265. 00 
CTE I a iscccsicnisin sksssamsincenstnsain teense bint act tai 731. 73 
Grants: Robert Marshall civil-liberties trust.._.._._._._._._._...__..._ ~~ 1, 927. 40 


Special projects: 
Scholarship funds. (See below.) 


EE ee 1. 00 
Gea | OD CB iiicesciinittinininistenis cabarets an age needed 0 
WM IGOGT IA TIOO UG. kscciesenesset hPa mcisdiesit nits chtetsila bins anette aati 5. 75 
General fund income to Mar. 31, 1957_......................... 5, 701. 40 
Scholarship fund: 
Balance forward, Gt. 20. 1606. ncédnsnntntebestnecedis 177. 84 
Income, FRM. T-BEGR. BE, TI 6 cocci acssipin'evsniiinip Aten elaiiltaha digas 10. 00 
Bala OG OE Tee. tile ee i uinessssothvtceinsaaaeaniesamateiain 187. 84 
General fund: 
Income : 
Balance a6 Gf Det, Bio Tete vecscctcntnndticncaatteninne 0 
To Mar. Sh, 1067 sncciscnten tc ctnind lag ctictadibicnminaae 5, 701. 40 
Bixpenditares to MS?r. Gl, TO06 . nc ncnnccud theese cede 5, 523. 20 
Tote) s.<cnacddi Rael Asiiethnke tcl eee 178. 20 
Less bank charges for handling check...._._._.--__-____________ 1. 37 
Balance as of Mar. 31, 10073 cusinssatnwtatiieiiis i meds taxes 176. 83 
EXPENDITURES 
Administrative: 
BalavieG.... nn nnsitttaciwwitslent> aati cei elena able anes 2, 873. 46 
Clerical, eXtQlisiiiacanses sedan assis diate Rhee 
Convention and special meetings: 
CONTIG sa ce cictnieites in tinirincomichigidedonciinedas steadied abide 


GOClRT TOC iia sisi ncicsce neta a ineacenieaaibadbaasin 164. 49 
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Statement of income and expenditures, Jan. 1 to Mar. 31, 1957—Continued 


EXPENDITURES—continued 






























Information : 
Legislative reports and information letters_....c.c..._...____ $29, 45 
Miscellaneous information materials and reprinted articles______ 500. 19 
PROGRES GU EADS TOCOTOI IR casi ceceveseecsent sith diel ebibahseiie 10. 87 
Subscriptions, dues, and publications_._._..._..._._...---..-.-. 6. 81 
Insurance 


eee cenrsm epesaos i epee cca ae I Rae Sh Sa oa en 225. 00 
SEIN RR Ree rete eo eee ses eee Ser Oe nr aren ers 320. 00 
Tereonone OnG teleerenh.. 12 60 AeA Es oo oikccecnnie smc 656. 18 

Professional services: 





Legal (out-of-pocket expenses only) 
Special projects: 

I se cet Sa icccicce AES sti ais tactical, nteagiaaaa aii 
Scholarship fund 
Utah vote case 






I lal ed 21. 25 
Taxes: 
Federal Employees’ Contributions Act (NCAI share) ..-_.--_-- 54. 36 


istrict of ColumDia: COPDOTACION LOWS Oiiiicstc ecto nicccnnenscin Snnnccuns 
Travel and expense: 


President : 
DEGREE CRUONSD BUOWRNOG gsc cccncee ccna ociatiuannene 75. 00 
TEER VEE RIG DO Oc A lectins hidnes sitiiatiniece etieninseencitidncahtlsnagnts scatman 
TTeCGtIve Cirector : D1GiG ANG MCR ce isiin cde nseenne 89. 26 


Other (see Tribal income, contribution for travel) 


General fund expenditures to Mar. 31, 1957___--_---_----_----- 
[Attachment No. 7] 
NATIONAL CONGRESS OF AMERICAN INDIANS, WASHINGTON, D. C., 1956-57 


Marcu 5, 1957. 


OFFICERS 




















Joseph R. Garry, president (Coeur d’Alene), Plummer, Idaho. 
Clarence Wesley, first vice president (San Carlos Apache), San Carlos, Ariz. 
Walter Wetzel, second vice president (Blackfeet), Browning, Mont. 

Frank George, recording secretary (Colville-Nez Perce), Nespelem, Wash. 
John C. Rainer, treasurer (Taos Pueblo), Taos Pueblo, Taos, New Mex. 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


Hlected from convention, who will serve out unexpired terms: 
Through 1957 convention: 
Martin Cross (Gros Ventre), Emmet, N. Dak. 
Nelson Jose (Gila River Pima), 125 North Miller, Mesa, Ariz. 
Edward Wilson (Chippewa), Ball Club, Minn. 
Through 1958 convention: 
Harvey Moses (Colville), Nespelem, Wash. 
Elizabeth B. Peratrovich (Tlingit), care of Roy Peratrovich, Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, Juneau, Alaska. 
Alex Saluskin (Yakima), Toppenish, Wash. 
Moses Twobulls (Oglala Sioux), Pine Ridge, S. Dak. 
Woodrow Wilson (Cheyenne-Arapaho), Thomas, Okla. 









$1 ssi s 
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Appointed to executive council by respective member tribes 


























Ap- |Num- 
proxi- | ber 
mate of Member tribe Representative and address 
enroll- | votes 
ment 
500 10 | Affiliated Ute Citizems..............--.- Mrs. Lorena D. Iorg, Fort Duchesne, Utah. 
74 10 Age Caliente Band of Mission =. . _ Olinger, 9257 Otto St., Downey, 
ndians. 
3, 546 BS | NR. skeen tte tkcbbadaoe ln Peter Red Horn, Browning, Mont. 
40, 000 14 | Cherokee (Oklahoma). -..--.-..-.------ C. C. Victory, 303 North State St., Tahlequah. 
4, 745 28) ) GRRRIBE 5 oxS iden ceecibsbsvenseceas~den Floyd Maytubby, 1905 Liberty Bank Bldg., 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
3, 102 13 | Cheyenne-Arapaho- ..........-.---.--- Joe Pedro, Box 17, Concho, Okla. 
Mets oboe CE i diteccnpkctccsuctecensanntpans oo a Trick, 2317 Eastmont Way, Seattle, 
630 Th é: Coeel © AMIR sq 555s mesiecssocedecnania Oswald George, Route 1, Plummer, Idaho. 
942} 11] Colorado River Tribes................- Dan Eddy, Parker, Ariz., Pete Homer, alternate 
3, 694 14 | Coleville Confederated Tribes_-_.......| Glen Whitelaw, Keller, Wash. 
SOG 30) CY 4. inde Edward P. Whiteman, Box 114, ee Mont. 
4, 266 14 | Cherokee, Eastern Band (North Caro- | George A. Owl, Sr., Cherokee, N. 
| lina). 
5,546 | 16 | Gila River Pima-Marlcopa Beinn Jay R. Morago, Jr., Box 21, Sacaton, Ariz. 
561 | 11) Hualapai.....-...--- ....---------| Rupert Parker, Peach Springs, Ariz. 
O68 ky. 30.1 SNE... « anatii—nsetietas<tnnanneneg Clarence Campbell, Usk, Wash. 
1,323! 11! Keweenaw Bay-. Ltecrnet wrabshdtcebviel aba Charles Picard, L’ Anse, Mich. 
343 | 10 | Kickapoo (Kansas)------ SS Mrs. Vestana Cadue, Route 2, Horton, Kans. 
2,761 | 13] Laguna Pueblo..............-.... James R. Paisano, Post Office Box 86, New 
Laguna, N. Mex. 
705 11 | Lower Brule Sioux... ‘ fe (Not named.) 
1,530 | 12 | Nez Perce Se ..------| Richard Halfmoon, Lapwai, Idaho. 
10,648 | 18 | Oglala Sioux.........--- James Iron Cloud, Pine Ridge, S. Dak. 
2. 006 12 | Omaha. ein thee Wayne Gilpin, Macy, Nebr. 
5, 791 16) POs onic ccccenessccudvaonssp nanan Mark Manuel, Sells, Ariz. 
572 | 1 | Pyr umid Lake Paiute. __.........-.--- Teddy James, Wadsworth, Nev. 
720 | ll | Quapaw. --.-. bobvabodedecsediddecaian a A. Whitebird, Sr., Box 462, Quapaw, 
| Okla, 
8,000 | 18] Rosebud Sioux. _------ Robert Burnette, Rosebud, S. Dak. 
3, 690 14 | San Carlos Apache. Jesse Stevens, San Carlos, Ariz. 
2, 156 12 | Shoshone-Bannock.------- LaSalle Pocatello, Fort Hall, Idaho. 
966 11 | Shoshone-Paiute-. . Arthur Manning, Owyhee, Nev. 
3,542) 14 Sisseton- W ahpeton Sioux. __- Melvin Robertson, Veblen, 8. Dak. 
928 | 11] Spokane. ae Alex Sherwood, Wellpinit, Wash. 
2, 058 12 | Standing Rock Sioux. -_-.-...-.-.- J. Dan Howard, Fort Yates, N. Dak. 
181 10 | Suquamish. ------- ite Mrs. Mary C. Howard, Route 3, Box 295, 
Poulsbo, Wash. 
2,368 | 12) Three Affiliated Tribes, Fort Berthold.| Carl Whitman, New Town, N. Dak., (Nathan 
Little Soldier, alternate). 
8,900 | 18) Turtle Mountain vannren Seitec ek ale (Not named.) 
1, 300 11 | Ute (Utah)-- Seitioatpie ls Henry Cuch, Fort Duchesne, Utah. 
538 11 | Ute Mountain Ute...........--- Seott Jacket, Towaoc, Colo. 
75 | 10| Walker River Paiute.__. Walter Voorhees, Schurz, Nev. 
183 10 | Washoe... Earl James, Gardnerville, Nev. 
1, 481 11 | Winnebago (Nebraska). Frank Beaver, Winnebago, Nebr. 
2,443 | 12 | Zuni Pueblo.................-..-.--- Fred Bowannie, Box 69, Zuni, N. Mex. (Fred 
: | Natewa, alternate). 
103 10 | Kootenai | Simon Francis, Bonners Ferry, Idaho. 
4, 621 TB) GUN nce ccnccnectsaqcasneseesanseeen | Paul Pitts, Pawhuska, Okla. 
ADDITION TO EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
1, 149 o| Pawnee Tribe - - -.------.---.--.-..| George H. Roberts, Sr., Pawnee, Okla. 





Norte.—The following tribes have contributed to the work of NCAT but have not officially joined as triba] 


members: 


Warm Springs (Oregon), 
New Mexico), Quinault (Washington), Swinomish (Washington), Yakima (Washington), 


Flathead (Montana), 


Fert Belknap (M:ntana), Navajo (Arizona- 


Makah (Wash- 


ington). 
REGIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
Region: Representative and address: 
Alaska ications aeniectere Mrs. Mildred Sparks, Haines, Alaska. 
PING 5 iii adnan eee Frank Parker, Fort Hall, Idaho. 
re er None. 
CORIO S 6 ccccannaa aie Mrs. Vyola Olinger, 9257 Otto St., 
Downey, Calif. 
CM, . Usacndanwnenbenn Thomas A. Segundo, 5808 Drexel Ave 


Chicago, II. 
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Tne Lirprary or Concress, 
LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C. March 9, 1956. 
Mr. Josrern R. Garry, 
President, National Congress of American Indians, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Garry: We are in the process of answering a request from 
a Member of Congress and would like your assistance. As part of the 
research, we need the following information concerning the National 
Congress of American Indians. If you could supply us with the an- 
swers to the following questions it would help us in our research. 

How many and what kinds of membership are there in NCAT? 
Can this be broken down further to indicate totals for voting and 
nonvoting ? 

What are the qualifications for voting membership ? 

How many individual Indian members, presently living on 
reservations, does the NCAT have? 

How many tribes, organized under the Wheeler-Howard Act, 
does the NCAT represent? Can we also have a list of these tribes? 

Does NCAT represent these tribes through official notification 
from the tribal governing body ? 

Is NCAI policy and position on legislative matters arrived at 
through the votes of the membership ? 

Any information on the above that you can forward at your earliest 
convenience will be appreciated. Please address your reply to Mr. 
Stephen A. Langone. 

Sincerely yours, 

Ernest 8S. Grirriru, Director. 


NATIONAL ConcGress OF AMERICAN INDIANS, 
Washington, D. C., March 13, 1956. 
Dr. Ernest S. Grirriru, 
Director, Legislative Reference Service, 
The Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Dr. Grirritu: Reference is made to your letter of March 9 
addressed to our president, Joseph R. Garry. 

We are compiling the information you request and shall forward it 
to you within the next few days. We are sending you herewith for 
your information a copy of our constitution and bylaws, as amended at 
our last annual convention on September 2, 1955. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. Helen Peterson. 


Executive Director. 
Enclosure. 





est 
fr. 
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NATIONAL Conoress OF AMERICAN INDIANS, 
Washington, D. C., March 15, 1956. 
Mr. SrepHen A, LANGONE, 
Legislative Reference Service, 
The Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 
My Dear Mr. Lancone: Pursuant to Dr. Griffith’s letter of March 
9, 1956, we are sending you herewith the information he requested. 
Under date of March 13 we sent to you and Dr. Griffith, a copy of 
our constitution and bylaws which you may want to refer to in con- 
nection with the attached data. . 
If there is further information you will need, please do not hesi- 
tate to let us know. 
Sincerely yours, 
(Mrs.) Hexen L. Pererson, 
Executive Director. 
Enclosures. 


How many and what kinds of membership are therein NCAI? Can 
this be broken down further to indicate total for voting and non- 
voting ? 


See constitution, article IT. 
Individual Indian, voting (one each). 
Tribal, voting (see art. IV). 
Alaskan, voting. 

Associate, nonvoting. 

Organization, nonvoting. 


What are the qualifications for voting membership? 


Qualifications for voting membership are that an individual Indian 
must be recognized by the tribe of which he claims to be a member, 
should there arise any question. See article II, section 1,a. We use 
Bureau of Indian Affairs listings of tribes. See article II, section 1, d. 
Our constitution limits voting membership to Indians of the United 
States and Alaska. 


How many individual Indian members, presently living on reserva- 
tions, does the NCAI have? 

The approximate total of individual Indian memberships at the 
present time is 550. Of this number, we cannot always tell by ad- 
dress, or personal knowledge, but I estimate that 224 live off the 
reservation. This would leave 237 on-reservation individual Indian 
memberships. (We have just dropped about 250 delinquent indi- 
vidual memberships. Notice for dues payment have not gone out 
this year.) 

Our present dues-paying membership includes approximately 30 
tribes, plus membership voted by the All-Pueblo Council of New 
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Mexico, which presumably speaks for the 19 Pueblos; and about 500 
individual Alaskan natives. E ight tribes have made financial con- 
tributions. All tribes receive our legislative reports; most tribes 
which send official delegations to Washington on tribal business use 
our offices; most tribes call upon us to support particular legislation 
aifecting them. Whether they are members or not, if a tribe officially 
votes an action, and it is not inconsistent with NCAT resolutions or 
policy, and the tribe seeks our support or assistance, we gladly give it 
to the extent of our resources. 

The point I am trying to make is that many more tribes than the 
dues-paying members use the organization for all practical purposes 
as though they were members. -Major emphasis is on service to tribes 
rather than individuals and the control of the organization is largely 
vested in the official governing bodies of the tribes. 

Does NCAI represent these tribes through official notification from 
the tribal governing body? 

NCAI speaks in behalf of, or assists tribes upon official notification 
from the tribal governing body, or the official spokesman of the tribe, 
or on the basis of the resolutions adopted by the annual convention 
of NCAI. (Copy of last convention resolutions attached.) 


Is NCAI policy and position on legislative matters arrived at through 
the votes of the membership? 


NCATI policy and position on legislative matters are arrived at 
through votes of the membership, but this does not mean that on 
every bill the members are polled. The tribal delegations attending 
annual convention are officially selected, and are therefore with 
authority to act on resolutions. At convention, individual members 
as well as tribal members vote upon resolutions. If legislative mat- 
ters arise between conventions on which no official action has been 
taken, information is sent to the tribes and their reactions may be 
requested. In such instances, if there is need to speak for the record, 
we report the viewpoints of the several tribes. (One such instance was 
the proposed transfer of Agricultural Extension Service out of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, 1954—on this we submitted for the record 
the communications from tribes opposing and endorsing the transfer.) 


How many tribes, organized under the Wheeler-Howard Act, does the 
NCAT represent? Can we also have a list of these tribes? 
See attachment I. 


General 


It should be pointed out that NCAT does not attempt to be a broad, 
inclusive organization with interest or action on social or cultural 
matters; it is an organization created by Indians primarily for the 
purpose of protecting and preserving tribal rights, tribal lands, tribal 

values through working on legislation the tribes are interested in. In 
other words, emphasis is on working on matters generally affecting 
tribes, and not in serving individuals. 
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00 ATTACHMENT I 
n- DUES PAYING 
eS | . st bs 
ise | Agua Caliente Band of Mission Indians.’ 
; Blackfeet Tribe.” 
on Eastern Band of Cherokees.” 
lly | Cherokee Nation.” 
( Chickasaw Tribe.’ * 
or : : rs 2 
: Chilkat Indian Village (Alaska). 
1t . ’ 1 
Coeur d’Alene. 
Colorado River Tribes.” 
he Colville Confederated Tribes.’ 
seg Consolidated Chippewa Tribes of Minnesota.’ * 
eS Creek Nation.’ 


Crow Tribe.’ * 
1Y Fort Peck Tribes.” 

Gila River Pima-Maricopa Tribe.” 
Hualapai Tribe.’ 


m Kalispel Tribe.” 
Keweenah Bay Indian Community.’ 
on Kickapoo Tribe of Kansas.’ * 
i Laguna Pueblo.’ 
e, Lower Brule Sioux Tribe.” 
on Nez Perce Tribe.’ 


Oglala Sioux Tribe.’ 
Omaha Tribe of Nebraska.” 


gh Quapaw Tribe.’ 
Rocky Boy’s Tribe.’ 
at San Carlos Apache Tribe.” 
a Seminole Tribe of Oklahoma.” 
on Shoshone-Bannock Tribes.” 
ng Shoshone-Paiute (Western Shoshone) * 
ith Spokane Tribe.’ * 


Suquamish Tribe.” 


ors Three Affiliated Tribes of Fort Berthold Reservation.* 
at- Turtle Mountain Chippewa Tribe.* * 
en Uintah-Ouray Ute Tribe.’ 
be Washoe Indian Tribe.’ 
rd White Mountain Apache.** 
- Winnebago Tribe (Nebraska) 2” 
ras 
he CONTRIBUTING TRIBES 
rd 


Confederated Tribes of the Warm Springs Reservation.” 
r.) Flathead, or Confederated Salish and Kootenai Tribes.’ 
Fort Belknap Indian Community.’ 


he Navaho Tribe. 
Quinault Tribe.’ 
Swinomish Tribe.” 
Ute Mountain Ute Tribe.” 
Yakima Tribe.’ 

ud, 1 Not IRA. 

sal 2 IRA. 

a Tribes which passed resolutions to join but dues not yet received or tribes with dues 

he in arrears. 

yal 

In 


ng 











APPENDIX 


General explanatory statement 


The returns from the questionnaire circulated by this committee 
concerning assets, liabilities, voting, and general welfare information 
contained so much valuable information that it was decided to compile 
all answers in tabular form for easy reference. These tables are set 
up by area office and one lists all nonarea installations and the grand 
total for all reservations. The committee felt that, although these 
charts seemed out of place in any of the chapters, the data in each 
was valuable and therefore they appear in the appendix. 

One of the problems confronted by the committee during this project 
was the inadequate population statistics available from the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs. To pinpoint the committee problems in this matter, 
there are also included in the appendix two tables. One was published 
by the Bureau of Indian Affairs and concerns resident Indian popula- 
tion on reservations as of January 1, 1956. Thesecond table was pre- 

ared by the Legislative Reference Service and serves to accentuate the 
difficulties encountered when working with Bureau statistics. The 
table by the Legislative Reference Service simply lists each jurisdic- 
tion and the population given in the 1950 census, those statistics pro- 
vided by the Bureau in answer to the committee questionnaire, and 
statistics from the Bureau’s own central statistical record. (The 
following tables were prepared by Stephen A. Langone and David F. 
James of the Legislative Reference Service, Library of Congress.) 


Tribal population figures, by Indian Bureau areas 

















Indian Indian 
Bureau 2 Bureau # 
Jurisdiction 1950 census ! question- central 
naire, statistical 
November | record, Jan- 
1956 uary 1956 
I. Aberdeen area: 
Cheyenne River............-..- Kdnepananqaandion wage 2,717 2, 641 2, 600 
Qo libs w wre wicetaheeainresin ce andgsaiifideianedid grttienaes anemia ale 131 187 
OG MOG cc onchnintrdhcodcnqukebnndesbindimentl 1, 763 2, 036 2,019 
WONG: ROUT a aans 6 scabies ScScsssncccecccccntdeosve 1, 193 1, 347 1,300 
RNG MS «res wuscdbethececuceubuneuviawemewewics 6, 636 7,650 9, 000 
po ee ree ee 5, 698 6, 750 8, 000 
GNI hii cs ccc ccdcccaddbucwncestesuniuiieeeeoeel 2, 261 1, 901 2, 100 
Standing Rock--_._..--- back ancl trie kip. apchendocmerdabiaae 3, 123 3, 037 3, 501 
EEE, DENN ip ictgcicsdintnnsitnannemnedaded 4, 546 6. 000 5, 969 
WY MID. oo. cccc ngucndtbecconenspuvcddsdadadaceed 2,179 2, 281 2, 353 
OO akn dcncnakd<oetnll db ccvennuheniancminahemiies 30, 116 33, 774 37, 029 
II. Anadarko area: 
8 ES ee a HS eee 14, 983 2, 700 3, 300 
IG QIN aes ccdascccscettesessaweessess ast eee 6, 700 10, 010 
CONGO, 6:.:c ccdieiitemiechncbelietnjancuate bebe’ 1,328 6, 165 6, 094 
ENG 5 < cancnctcnnccisiamntacnanhh knmbanndneneaaleninbidl 1, 854 3, 499 
Ria niin che ti Aeieennnseniias dalded 811 1, 360 
GENO. Fa dttecccccccccddadensusdaceuncddiusesseceleeeea 2, 470 3, 569 
TURE nn naitectussasnebagiianuetatldeciede’ 17, 122 20, 533 | 27, 832 
See footnotes at end of table,’p. 298. 
297 
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Tribal population figures, by Indian Bureau areas—Continued 
































Indian Indian 
Bureau 2 Bureau 3 
Jurisdiction 1950 census ! question- central 
naire, statistical 
November ; record, Jan- 
1956 uary 1956 
III. Billings area: 
RI 8 a heasecanae 3, 546 7,015 4, 366 
oN ied Le mean sncipienigael hile dma ae 2, 221 | 2, 703 2,703 
i ec acaendidiiores | 2, 166 2, 274 2, 174 
DOCS ROR) oi eh ee ee 2, 081 1, 895 2,019 
I i Sa) a Ne 1, 943 2, 800 2, 730 
Noreuers (iheyennei i. c sco c tsetse sili ili. 1, 609 2. 208 1, 800 
Wind River._.._- a 2. 343 3, 738 3. 817 
a a ee ce) ae | 5, 909 22, 633 19, 609 
IV. Gallup area: la nt 
Consolidated Ute 3 a diatisacstincdataseneaalsdesbcoarentieraanird 788 576 
jp URES: eee ee ere See a ee sbhdnnbh dd dbudd 929 1, 143 
UN il a Be a 854 1, 216 
NSVONS. ccc ntheddtdctijpapinase LuLuachbubegosdcoks 54, 997 80, 000 
SINE oh cca bo-creneenensmtlipapyhelpeen 10, 371 16, 860 
ie GS A dll ts TER ms I Pos te 2, 564 4, 148 
ya EPR ES SE ee ee et 70, 503 103, 943 
Be EN cok Okino a imdors qx bebiinn cic dgeeepiae man aias @) 24, 638 
VI. Minneapolis area: : EO me 
UN MII Ss, cia ha ect ote ccccdbsccocktocsossueswad 6, 371 6, 060 
Ee ees ee ee 2, 199 2, 696 
Ns 4 big inden okbantnndnmsabanmunggeMiacuere 9, 421 9, 023 
Nh Se ete acdannce ean ame gah aanggeguesmdaats 17, 991 17, 779 21, 296 
VII. Muskogee area: 
eA Se ee ee 2, 150 3, 197 3, 432 
BEI, COE cccecsennee<ketiebtanaaeomeene 37, 382 64, 000 29, 000 
IN athe eee en Secceicee enabbuinSisaceen cag eae oa 4, 701 1, 232 
IND chinks k cae dntinbbicsbéipmbicdatetadeinddas’ 254 560 945 
eet ee spin: aahinicigcusielianaeeac 39, 786 72, 34, 609 
VIII. Phoenix area: veoh test 
I eee 2, 215 3, 744 3, 694 
(Fede eee a eat ee sade kos dione 3, 003 3, 969 3, 950 j 
I I Scans vipin kinesin snicahabhnddecnimaneraaianeniiel 4,011 3, 794 3, 028 
IN ial 1, 901 4, 327 5, 298 
PENNS. nstbe Sob ccd we ctekcrednadataambbawatele 4, 468 8, 110 8, 000 
ero cue aeenineeaaeaeiies 5, 918 5, 918 6, 881 
San Carlos. ._..-- Faia achiesataralaalehiraenaiaaie wamanaaed 3, 136 4, 316 | 4, 544 
NS |. 2. cnncusuamakecuadaneuiinmdaks 1,325 1, 562 | 1, 500 
ee ok... vcnsamemnabaeenmnncenabebein 25, 977 35, 740 | 36, 895 
es sc cc cnwenashdubaacaebsobeomiadl DE Pe eichasseicn a" 2, 081 
TE eS inick tbls deka meiteaoticdeca enema canny 2, 474 3, 331 2, 861 
IE i dg aids cal cumnasdian sia maiual 1, 672 2, 400 | 1, 614 
Klamath. _.-.-- pceadcescutceencesseuaasdskeoossenus 799 1,042 1, 425 
Pierimerh TOBRO. . c.<cccecccccnno-ee Sdddsed imental 1, 633 1, 510 1, 665 
Umatilla. _- Si a ial a | 583 700 | 700 
ND 5.0525 0eEocnnutnacewin dudeadsumeee | 998 | 1, 023 1, 450 
Western Washington.__................-.-- waaciicelde 2,170 3, 203 | 6, 074 
Yakima_-_.-- Lecce Cae BR asi geenttoaihipi teehee ts | 2, 420 | 3, 108 | 4, 388 
ice ee 14, 558 16, 317 | 22, 258 
= EES == 
X. Sacramento: Sacramento or California Agency --..-...--- 10, 000 6, 222 | 7,000 
XI. Nonarea tribes: 
Cherokee__- wptisa sd 5 sin 2, 698 3, 400 | 3, 863 
Catawba : Schenk kacwebecs oat 246 | 539 | 537 
Tote: .2:........ ica wee 2, 944 | 3, 939 4, 400 
XII. Grand total_...-- aman pmmiie tan 1 244, 906 357, 976 349, 731 


1 The Bureau of Indian Affairs reports that the 244,906 figure for Indian population in the 1950 census 
represents only % of the Indian population registered with the Indian Bureau at that time. It does not 
include Indian migratory laborers away from the reservation, particularly in the case of the Navaho and 
Papago Reservations 

2 Source: The Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, House of Representatives. Questionnaire 
on Data on Current Indian Conditions as They Affect Voting Procedures and Economic Conditions, 
November 1956. Figures are from the records of the U. S. Bureau of Indian Affairs area offices. 

3 Source: The U. 8. Bureau of Indian Affairs, Management Coordination Reports and Statistics: 
Resident Indian Population, Jan. 1, 1956. 

4 Not included. 
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Resident Indian population, Jan. 1, 1956 



































Area, agency, reservation, or community | Popu- Area, agency, reservation, or community | Popu- 
| lation lation 
ss - on x 
Aberdeen area, South Dakota_........---- | 37,029 || Gallup area, New Mexico—Continued 
——- | Santa Clara Pueblo, New Mexico-_-.-_- 669 
Cheyenne River, South Dakota___-___- 2, 600 Santo Domingo Pueblo, New Mexico..| 1, 455 
Crow Creek, South Dakota. -....------ 800 Southern Ute, Colorado__............. 564 
Flandreau, South Dakota___.....-.--- 187 Taos Pueblo, New Mexico-_...-.....-- 1, 137 
Fort Berthold, North Dakota_.--..~-- 2,019 | Tesuque Pueblo, New Mexico--_....-- 185 
Fort Totten, North Dakota_........-- 1, 500 | Ute Mountain, Colorado._............ 681 
Lower Brule, South Dakota-.-..-.-.-- | 500 | Ramah (Navajo Community), New 
Omaha, Nebraska ..................--. 1, 140 Mexico) Loan cecealliecre cea 789 
Pine Ridge, South Dakota.__.....-.-- 9, 000 | Zia Pueblo, New Mexico.............- 327 
Ponca, Nebraska .......-.....--.-...- 68 | Zum, New’ Mexiog. ~ =... ele ceneee 3, 439 
Rosebud, South Dakota neem el 500 | siabuteccms 
Santee, Nebraska. 25. cance emcee } 365 || Jumeau area, Alaska..........-..-........- 34, 658 
Sisseton, South Dakota_ -_-.-- a oe Las atieentems 
Standing Rock, North Dakota___.---- 3, 501 Annette Islands, Alaska............__. 795 
Turtle Mountain, North Dakota___--- 4, 469 | Native Reserves, Alaska_............-| 33, 863 
Winnebago, Nebraska _......-...------ 780 =—_—_—— 
Yankton, South Dakota_--.....------ 1, 500 || Minneapolis area, Minnesota.........--.- 21, 296 
Anadarko area, Oklahoma. -_......-------.- 27, 832 Bad River, Wisconsin.-................ 600 
— Bay Milles, Michigan-...........-..-- 17 
Absentee-Shawnee, Oklahoma. --.---- 500 Fond du Lac, Minnesota_-..........--- 550 
Caddo, Olrighomae: 225; -ciisnkewndscsen | 1,340 Forest County, Potawatomi, Wis- 
Cheyenne-Arapaho, Oklahoma..-_---_-- 3, 300 CO on A oasis 225 
Fort Sill Apache, Oklahoma_-.._------ 130 Grand Portage, Minnesota._......-.-- 175 
Towtt Weent06. cess eet gedease 140 Hannahville, Michigan..............- 134 
lowa, Oklahoma: «2202 eee 200 Pe re 415 
Kaw; Oblaboma: «ooo tae ocen 32 eS ECR 800 
Kickapoo, Kansas-_........------------ 280 Lac Courte Oreilles, Wisconsin. ...... 823 
Kickapoo, Oklahoma.--......----.---- 2 Lac du Flambeau, Wisconsin. -..-...... 932 
Kiowa, Comanche and Apache, Okla- Leech Lake, Minnesota. -.............. 1, 970 
DOUG. =... daeetanns jp eeeae prada 7, 720 Lower Minnesota communities._...... 
Oungd; ORIGROUIR. x 6 oncssc cela cceces 6, 094 tranite Falls, Minnesota 
Otoe and Missouri, Oklahoma.-.-_...--- 1, 046 Morton, Minnesota 
Pawnee, Oklahoma. --.....-...-....--- 1, 507 Red Wing, Minnesota 
is | RR eee 850 Shakovee, Minnesota 
Potawatomi, Kansas.................- 900 Menominee, Wisconsin...........-.--- 3, 153 
Potawatomi, Oklahoma.............-- 1, 200 Mille Lacs, Minnesota_...........-... 440 
Sac and Fox, Kansas.......--.----..-- 40 Nett Lake, Minnesota. ............... 460 
Sac and Fox, Oklahoma.-_....-----.--- 1, 409 J a eae 1,7 
Tonkawa, Oklahoma..-...-------.----- 64 ty a, ER 367 
Wichita, including affiliated Dela- Red Lake, Minnesota................- 2, 628 
tk Rae, 820 iS BE Oe BO cree ncceeneennas 462 
—_— St. Croix, Wisconsin. ..:.=............ 457 
Billings area, Montana.....-.....-...----- 19, 609 Sokaogan, Wisconsin____.............. 110 
os Stockbridge-Munsee, Wisconsin-__.__.. 294 
Blackfeet, Montana_........----.----- 4, 366 White Earth, Minnesota_-.........-.. 2, 600 
Se a a 2, 703 Winnebago, Wisconsin................ 1, 523 
PIOGORG, DEGRIODS. ... ccncaccnccccscae 2, 174 —~—— 
Fort Belknap, Montana. --_--.-------- 1,288 || Muskogee area, Oklahoma. -_-....-......... 34, 609 
Fort Peck, Montana. ................. 2, 730 
Northern Cheyenne, Montana----.-.-.-- 1, 800 Chitimacha, Louisiana_..-...........- 96 
Rocky Boy’s, Montana...-.--------- 731 Coushatta, Louisiana----.............. 200 
Wind River, Wyoming----.....---..--- 3, 817 Eastern Shawnee, Oklahoma-..._.....- 158 
ee Five Civilized Tribes, Oklahoma_-.-_-. 29, 000 
Gallup area, New Mexico-_.........--..---- 104, 145 Cherokee 
——— Chickasaw 
Alamo (Navajo Community), New Choctaw 
Mexico wine se aarhececcsleiiaba leat 445 || Creek 
Acoma Pueblo, New Mexico - .-| 1,888 i Seminole 
Canoncito (Navajo Community), | | Ottawa, Oklahoma...............-- asia 26 
ee a ere ae | 517 | Quapaw, Oklahoma................... 244 
Cochiti Pueblo, New Mexico.-.....-.-- 465 | a: 945 
Isleta Pueblo, New Mexico. --.....---| 1,759 || Seneca-Cayuga, Oklahoma.........-..- 294 
Jemez Pueblo, New Mexico_.-.-------- } 1,137] Wyandotte, Oklahoma -...........--- 95 
Jicarilla, New Mexico.........-.------ | ie Mississippi Band of Choctaw, Mis- 
Laguna Pueblo, New Mexico- -_.---- |} 3,475 GRE, iesicnccve siete idlaeianedilaaita 3, 136 
Mescalero, New Mexico sia ; 1, 000 | Alabama-Coushatta, Texas_.........-- 415 
Nambe Pueblo, New Mexico-.-.......- 184 || = 
PRU, DCIS non ee sabe 80,000 |} Phoenix area, Arizona.................--..- 36, 895 
Pojoaque Pueblo, New Mexico --.-.--.- 29 || | ase 
San Felipe Pueblo, New Mexico oe 971 | Battle Mountain (colony), Nevada--.. 100 
San Ildefonso Pueblo, New Mexico- - -| 229 | Camp Verde, Arizona..-_.......-.....- 438 
San Juan Pueblo, New Mexico 934 | Carson City (colony), Nevada---.--.-.. 37 
San Lorenzo Pueblo, New Mexico- - --| 158 || eee eee 55 
Sandia Pueblo, New Mexico. -.--.-.-.--| 180 Colorado River, Arizona, including 
Santa Ana Pueblo, New Mexico. .-.| 353 || Chemehuevi, California............-. 1, 333 
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Resident Indian population, Jan. 1, 1956—Continued 


Popu- | 















Area, agency, reservation, or community 
lation 
Phoenix area, Arizona—Continued 

Duck Valley, Nevada.-........-..---.- 966 
Duckwater, Nevada--.-..............-. 125 
Elko (colony), Nevada....-......--.-- 122 
Ely (colony), Nevada...............-.- 141 
ROR ok on es cednncedonen 169 
Fallon (colony), Nevada.-.........-.-. 38 
Fort Apache, Arizona.-.-............-. 3, 950 
Fort McDermitt, Nevada...........-.. 288 
Fort McDowell, Arizona.._.........--. 202 
Fort Mojave, Arizona.._._............ 374 
eee 200 
Sas DONOR, MPUNOE. 5. <n ccenenstaune 5, 250 
SE, SE inkhcecnnsstunconecant 188 
Havasupai, Arizona..-..._- cba d alia 260 
ly ee 706 
Hopi, Arizona.-.-- Se apewhasankeomsniies 3, 028 | 
tadien Peaks, Utah...............+.+- 26 
I SD So canccacacesenesasunh 100 
Oe eer 42 
> es 34 
Las Vegas (colony), Nevada- --.....-- 69 
Lovelock (colony), Nevada. -.-.-...----- 135 
LE Cg” eee 139 
OO 96 
Papago, Arizona. -.-.........-.- ceed teal 7, 500 
Pyramid Lake, Nevada-.--.......-..-- 603 
Reno-Sparks (colony), Nevada..------ 131 
Ruby Valley, Nevada...............-- 65 
Salt River, Arizona................... 1, 290 
Banh RIE, BP cnc cctsasccencna | 4, 544 
es YU a 500 
Bhivwits, Utah | 130 
Skull Valley, Utah. 41 
BOUtR FOC) MOC onecctcccntsicce 140 
Summitt Lake, Nevada._-_-_-....------ 45 
Truxton Canon, Arizona_.-_--......--- 12 
Uintan & Ouray, Utah..............-.. 1, 500 
Walker River, Nevada....-.......-.--- | 371 
Washoe, Nevada------ ll caincen ei eal 157 
Winnemucca (colony), Nevada----.--- 40 
Es 6k nnnenneenspoewsen 54 
il | eras 50 
Yerrington (colony), Nevada......--.. 105 
I, PEs dinncancemnmenitnicannd 106 
SF OEE, OE eidicmasccntiecctocs 900 

















Area, agency, reservation, or community | Popu- 
lation 

Portland area, Washington...............- 22, 258 
Burns-Paiute, Oregon...............-.- 200 
Chehalis, Washington...............-- 50 
Coeur d’ Alene, Idaho. ..........-....- 469 
Colville, Washington...............--- 2, 861 
BEG ely PN isis ind ass rnnitn sbtophiniey 1,614 
Grand Ronde-Siletz, Oregon. -....-..-- 2, 081 
Beis We OI, 53 5 onc cateunbecboud 25 
Kalispel, Washington 109 
Klamath, Oregon. .-...........- 1, 425 
Ss, ON sictindhetstehcelin sicher icine 55 
Lower Elwha, Washington..........-- 85 
Lummi, Washington. ................. 720 
Makah, Washington---...............- 538 
Muckleshoot, Washington. .-........-- 170 
Rg a rR ep a 1, 032 
Nisqually, Washington--..-......_..- 23 
Ozette, Washington-_-_-_- taaieh bamekooresiaenseineen 
Port Gamble, Washington-_-.-....-...- 130 
Port Madison, Washington---_.....--- 180 
Public domain allotments, Washing- 

ES cosuascsictiiane»oabnbeumiesGnaa 925 
Puyallup, Washington...............- 475 
Quileute, Washington.............._.. 281 
Quinault, Washington---............-- 370 
Sholwater, Washington--.-...........-- 28 
Skokomish, Washington-- _..--- 96 
Spokane, Washington..._........-..-- 840 
Squaxin Island, Washington. .-....._- 4 
Swinomish, Washington-.-.-_........--- 340 
‘Teli, Waenmeul.................<0 725 
CER, CONC 5 nc tetas 700 
Warm Springs, Oregon_-..-..-.-------| 1,250 
Lo | Re Te 64 
Yakima, Washington...............--| 4,388 

Sacramento area, California..............- 7, 000 
There are 117 reservations or ran- | 
cherias and numerous public domain | 
| allotments. 
Central office, Washington, D. C_......-- 4, 400 
Cherokee, North Carolina..........--- 3, 863 
Catawba, South Carolina.........-- ‘ 537 


CSO GOON, biiinicsscnieeicnds | 349, 731 


| 
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